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prefac:e. 



The following work is chiefly intended for youth* 
fill readers, who may feel a wish to trace the extra- 
ordinary progress of Alexander, with due attention 
to geography and chronology. The study of hish 
tory unconnected with these two branches of knoT^ 
ledgei is mere trifling, and may be beneficially 
superseded by the historical romance. But as 
there is something more wholesome and invigorating 
to the mind, in the naked perception of truth, than 
in all the glowing colours of fancy, I trust that the 
following narrative may in some degree attract the 
attention of the mese English reader. 

The materials of the work have been principally 
drawn firom Arrian and Strabo« Curtius, Plutarch, 
and Athenasus have flimished some illustrations,, 
although I have thought it my duty to reject many 
of their anecdotes. 

In chronology, Mr. Fynes Clinton's Fasti Hel- 
lenici, a work worthy of the better days of classical 
literature, has been my guide. Mr. Clinton wiU 
see that I have diflfered fitT>m him in the arrange- 
ment of the later years. He oveilooked the winter 
passed in the mountains between Cabul and the 
Indus, and hence was obliged to add a year to the 
residence at Babylon. 
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PRETACE. 

In geography, I have availed myself of all the 
labours of my predecessors, but hmve also found 
cause to dissent from them in many important 
pouits. Hy reasons for iso doing are detsuled at 
length in a work now in the press, but which will 
not probably make its appearance before this be 
published. In the mean time, I can only request 
the learned reader to suspend his judgment 

Edinhurgh, Feh. 27, 1820.. 
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ALEXASiyKU THE 6BEAT< 



INTRODUCTION. 



Gbbscb, its islands, and the western part of Asia 
Minor, have, from the earliest ages, been tiie princi* 
I>al scene of the great struggle between the eastern 
and western worlds. Between the European and 
Asiatic, even under the same latitude, there exists 
a marked difference in feelings, manners, and cha^ 
racter. That this difference is independent of cli- 
mate and country, and attributable to long-esta- 
blished habits, and a system of education trans- 
mitted down from the remotest ages, is apparent 
from the well-known facts, that the Greek at Seleucia 
on the Ti^, at Palmyra, Antioch, and the Egyptian 
Alexandria, continued to be still a Greek ;, while the 
Arab in Andalusia and Grenada was still an Arabf 
and the Turk in Europe has retained all the feehngs, 
manners, and customs of his oriental ancestors. It 
is not wonderful, therefore, that two races, so in- 
herently di£ferent from each other, should, where 
limitary, be engaged in perpetual warfare. The 
great struggle has, in general, been in the vicinity 
of those narrow seas that separate Europe from 
Asia. It has now continued, with strange vicissi- 
tudes, for more than six-and-twenty centuries, and 
lomger too, if we add well-founded traditions to his- 
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torical records, and yet there appears no sign of an 
approaching termination. By a curious inversion 
of their relative positions, the Europeans are on the 
banks of the Ganges and on the shores pf the Cas- 
pian, and the Asiatics on the banks of the Danube 
and the shores of the Adriatic. But my present 
object is not to trace the result of the struggle 
down to our days, but to give a short sketch of its 
leading events previous to the invasioDi of Asia by 
Alexander. 

I pass over the conquest of the Peloponnesus by 
the Phrygian Pelops, the es'tablishment of a Phce- 
nician colony in Soeotia, and of other oriental set- 
tlers in various parts of Greece. I dwell not on 
the Argonautic expedition, the conquest of Troy 
by HerciQes, the seizure and occupation af Rhodes 
and its dependant islands by his immediate descend- 
ants, not from any doubt of the facts, but because 
they are not in the right line that conducts us down 
to the expedition of Alexander* 

The result of the second Trojan war was far 
different, as the superiority attained by the Euro- 
peans in that contest enabled them to seize all the 
intervening islands, and to occupy the whole Asiatic 
coast, from Halicamassi}s to Cyzicus, with theij 
Dorian, Ionian, and JSolian colonies. The first and 
last did not spread much ; but the lonians, the de- 
scendants of the Civilized Achaeans and Athenians, 
flourished greatly, covered the seas with their fleets, 
and studded the shores of the Euxine with wesdthy 
and splendid cities. . These colonists in Asia were 
the founders of Grecian literature. From them 
sprung Homer and Hesiod, Alcaeus and Sappho, 
Thales and Herodotus. And had they possessed a 
system of civil polity, adapted for the purpose, they 
possessed strength, knowledge, and energy sufficient 
to have conquered all Asia. But their circle of ac» 
tioa was narrowed by their confined views of con^ 
stitutional governments. Even Aristotle, supehoc 
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as he W88 to his conntmien, wrote, in mnch later 
times, that a hundred thousand and five thousand 
enizens weice nmnlyers equally incompatible with 
the existence of a free state, as the greater number 
would lender deliberation impossible, and the less 
be inadequate for the purposes of self-defence. This 
limitation was jrrounaed on the principle, that everir 
Greek had an miprescriptible right to attend ant 
TOte in the ^at councd of the nation, and to be 
eligible, in his torn, to the highest offices of the 
state. To fulfil these duties ably and with advan- 
tage to Ihe commonwealth, the constitution sup- 
posed all free citizens to be ^ntlemen or wealthy 
yeomen, able to live upon theur own means, without 
dereting themselres to any particular profession or 
pursuit. The number of such men, in comparison 
with the great mass of the popula^on condemned 
to hopeless slavery, was very limited. Sparta, in 
the days of Aristotle, contained only tune thousand 
citizens. The loss of seven hundred warriors, at 
the battle of Leuctra, had consequently proved fatal 
to her Grecian supremacy. The number of Athenian 
citizens varied from twenty to thirty thousand. 
"When therefore one thousand, probably the prime 
and flower of the nation, had fallen at Chiercmcia, 
the blow was 'regarded as irreparable, and all 
thoughts of farther resistance abandoned. 

Hence it is apparent that the erection of any 
power^moaarchy, in the vicinity of states consti- 
tuted on tfa^ principle, must eventually prove fatal 
to their independence. Such was the fate of the Gre- 
cian cokoies in Asia. Their neighbours the Ly dians, 
under the government of the Mermnadae, a native 
dynasty, h^l become a powerful race ; and the dis « 
ecffevv of the gold excavated from Mount TmoIus» 
or sifted from the bed of the Pactolus, furnished 
them with the means of suppofrting a regular army. 
After a lengthened contest they therefore succeeded 
in xeduoing to subjection all the continental Greeks 

B2 
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The conquered and tlie conquerors were united by 
Cyrus to nis new empire, and became Persian sub^ 
jects under Caml^ses and Darius. The lonians 
revolted from the latter, but were subdued after an 
Unavailing struggle. M the Commencement of the 
revolt, the Athenians sent a fleet to. aid their colo- 
nists. The combined Athenian and Ionian forces' 
marched to Sardes, and burned the Lydian capital. 
This rash act drew on Athens and on Greece the 
whole vengeance of the Persian monarchs. Aftep 
a long and deadly contest, the; Greeks r^elled the* 
invaders, pursuea them into Asia, and for a time 
liberated their Asiatic fellow-countrymen. But 
their own civil contests diverted their attention from 
foreign objects, and their splendid victories had na 
farther result. 

The same may be said of the two campaigns of 
Agesilaus in Asia;' for the management of which 
Xenophon has praised him far beyond his merits* 
Then followed the disgraceful peace of Antalcidas, 
which once mpre consigned the Asiatic Greeks to 
the tender mercies of a Persian despot. From that 
period Persia changed her policy, and spared neither 
money nor intrigues in attempting to embroil the 
Grecian states with each other. For this conduct 
she had sufficient cause, for the expedition of the 
ten thousand had revealed to the hungry Greeks he£ 
weakness and their own strength. They had there- 
foie, of late, been 6ager to free themselves fronl the 
harassing contests of the numerous aristocracies 
and democracies, and to unite, ui^der one head, in 
a serious and combined attack upon the Persian 
monarchy. 

Jason, the.Thessalian,^ad nearly matured his 
plans, and had he not been suddenly arrested in Ms 
career, the. Greeks would have probably invaded 
Asia under him as their captain-general: but his 
assassination only postponed the great event. 

Philip, the son of AmyntaSr bad followed the path 
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marked out by Jason ; and, by patience, prudence, 
and vigour, succeeded in his great object. The 
Thebans and Athenians, who -contested the Mace- 
donian supremacy in the field, were defeated ; and 
the Spartans, too proud to submit, too weak to resist, 
sullenly stood aloof from the general confederation, 
and withheld their vote from the Macedonian cap- 
tain-general* But Persia was again saved from 
invasion by the death of Philip; and Alexander 
succeeded to his throne and pretensions, in the 
twentieth year of his age. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of the Birth, Education, and early Lffis qf Jlexandtr. 

Alexander, the third king of Macedonia of that 
name, and commonly sumamed the Great, was bom 
at Pella, three hundred and fifty-six years before 
Christ. His father Philip traced his origin through 
Temenus, the first Heradeid king of Argos, to Her- 
cules and Perseus. The family of his mother 
Ol3rmpias was no less illustrious; for the roval 
race of Epiilis claimed to be lineally descended 
from Neoptolemus, Achilles, and Peleus. As ha 
could thus refer his origin to Jupiter by the three 
dijfferent lines of Perseus, Hercules, and Peleus, it 
is impossible for us iathe present day to calculate 
the impression made on his youthful, miild by so 
illustrious a descent. It is certain^ however, thot, 
from his earliest days, he proposed to himself to. 
rivad, and, if possible, surpass the renown of )iis 
ancestors. 

Philip received the news of the birth of his soa 
immediately after the capture of the city of Poti- 
dffia, the peninsular situation 6f which had enabled 
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it long to resist the Macedonian anns. On the 
same day he received intelligence of a victory 
gained by Parmenio over the Illyrians,'and of tlie 
success of his horses in beanng away the first prize 
at the 01ymi)ic games^ In afler-times, the Asiatics 
remarked, with superstitious awe, that the magnifi- 
cent temple of Diana at Ephei^us had been destroyed 
by fire on the night of Alexanders birth, and that 
the general conflagration 6f Asia had been typified 
thus early by the destruction of its most splendid 
ornament. Perhaps it ought to be remarked, as a 
proof of the eager, and restless spirit of the times, 
that the incendiary, who ought to have remained 
nameless, wa4 wilfing to purchase deathless noto- 
riety at the expense of his life, and preferred an in- 
famous death to an unr^orded life. Such a state 
of moibid feeling could be produced only in times 
of great and common excitement. 

Nothing certain is known respecting the infancy 
and chilcmood of Alexander. The letter which 
Philip is supposed to have written to Aristotle on 
the birth of the prince is, I fear, a foraery. For it 
is rather incompatible with the fact, that Aristotle 
did not take the immediate charge of his duties 
mitil his pupil had attained his fifteenth year. But 
as the philosopher's father had been the favourite 
physician in the Macedonian Qourt, it is not tlnlikely 
that even the earlier years of the pnnce were undet 
the superintendence of iiis great prepeptor, and thai 
his primary education was conducted according to 
his suggestions. If such was 'the case, we can 
easily deduce the {ninciples on* which both the ear- 
lier and niore mature education of Alexander was 
conductedt from Aristotle's Treatise on Politics^ 
where they are developed. 

He divides a regular course of education into 
fhiree parts. The first comprises the period from 
the birth to the completion of tito seventh year* 
The sooond from the commenemnent of the eighth 
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to the completion of the eighteenth year, and the 
third from the eighteenth to, the twenty-first. 

According to iUristotlc, more care should he taken 
of the hody than of the mind for the first, seven 
years : strict attention to diet he enforced, and the 
mfant from his infancy habituated to bear cold. 
This habit is attainable eiUier by cold bathing or 
light clothing. The eye and ear .of the child 
should be most watchfully and severely guarded 
against contamination of every kind) ana unre- 
strained communication with servants be strictly 
prevented. Even his amusements should be under 
due regulation, and rendered as interesting and in- 
tellectual as possible. 

It must always remain doubt^, how far Olympias 
would allow such excellent precepts to be i^t in 
elocution. But it is recorded that Leonnatus, the 
governor of the young prince, was an austere man, 
of great severity of manner, and not likely to relax 
any adopted rules. He wzb also a relation of Olyni- 
pias, and as such might doubtless enforce a system 
upon which no stranger would be allowed to act. 
ITie great strength, agility, "and hardy habits of 
Alexander are the best proofs that this part of his 
education was not neglected, and^his lasting affec- 
tion for his noble nurse Lannice, the daughter o( 
Dropidas, proves also that it was conducted with 
gentleness and affectio^. 

The intellectusd education of Alexander would* 
on Aristotle^9 plan, commence with his eighth year. 
About this penod of his life, Lysimachus, an Acar- 
nanian, was appointed his preceptor. Plutarch 
gives him an unfavourable character, and insinuates 
tiiat he was more desirous to ingratiate himself 
with the royal family, than effectuSly to discharge 
the duties of his office. It was his delight to c^ 
Philip, Peleus ; Alexander, Achilles ; and to claim 
for himself the honorary name of Phoenix. Early 
impressions are the strongest, and even the pedantlo 
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idliwions of the Acaraanian imght render the yoimg 
prince more eager to imitate his Homeric model. 

Aristotle mentions four principal branches of 
education as belonging to the first part of the mid- 
dle'period. . These are literature, gymnastics, music, 
and painting, of which writing formed a subordi- 
nate branch. As the treatise on politics was left in 
an unfinished state, we have no means of defining 
what was comprehended "under his general term 
literature, but commencing with reamng and the 
principles of grammar, it apparently included com- 
position in verse and prose, and the study of the 
historians and poets of Greece. During this period 
the lighter gjnnnastics alone were to be introduced, 
and especisdly such exercises as are best calculated 
to promote ^cefukiess of manner and personal 
activity. Aristotle had strong objections to the 
more violent exertions of the g3nnnasium during 
early life, as h$ considered them injurious to the 
growth of the body, and to the future strength of 
the adult. In proof of this he adduces the con- 
clusive fact, that in the long list of Olympic victors, 
only two or, at most, three instances had occurred 
in which the same person hs^ proved victor in youth 
and in manhpdd% Premature training and over- 
exertion he therefore regarded as injmious to the 
constitution. v 

Not only the theory of painting, but also a certain 
skill in handling the pencil, was to be acquired. 
Aristotle regarded this elegant art as peculiarly 
conducing to create a habit of order and arran^ 
ment, and to Impriess the mind with a feeling of Uie 
beautiful. 

Music, both in theorv aiid pi^ctice, vocal and in- 
strumental, was considered by him as a necessary 
part of education, on account of the soothing and 
purifying effects of simple., melodies, and because 
men, wearied with more serious pursuits, require 
an elegant and innoceht recreation. By way of 



illustration, he adds, that mnsie is to the nia|i what 
the rattle is to the child. Such were the studies 
that occupied the attention of the youthful Alexan* 
der between the seventh and fourteenth years of hi* 
age. When he was in his eleventh year, Demos* 
thenes^ ^sehines, and eight other leading Athenians, 
visited his father^s court as ambassadors, and Philip 
was so proud of the proficiency of his son, that he 
ventured to exhibit him before these aibiters of taste. 
The young print;e .gave specimens of his skiU in 
playing on the harp, in declamation, and in reciting 
a dramatic dialogue with one of his youthful com* 
panions. But if we can believe jEschines, Demos« 
thenes was particularly severe on the false accents 
and Dorian mtonations of the. noble -boy. 

In his fifteenth year he was |)ilaced under the im- 
mediate tuition of the great philosopher, accori^g 
to whose advice I have supposed hj^ earlier educaS 
tion to have been conducted. In the year B. Ci- 343^ 
Aristotle joined his illustrious pupil, and did not 
finally quit him until he passed over into Asia. 

The master ^as w<H?thy of his pupil, and the pupil 
of his master. The mental storbs of Aristotle were 
vast, and all arranged with adnlirable accuracy and 
judgment. His style of speaking and writing pinrct 
dear, and precise ; and his industry id accumulating 
particular faetS) only equalled by his sagacity in 
di^wing general inferences. Alexander was gifted 
witbi great quickness of apprehension,, an insatiable 
desire of loiowledge, and an ambition not to be 
satisfied with the second place in any pursuit. 

Such a pupil under such a master inust soon have 
acquired a 8u£Bucient knowledge of those branches 
described before, as occupying the middle period of 
education. He would then enter on the final course 
intended for the completion of his literary studies 
This comprehended what Aristotle calk Matheses» 
and included the branches of human learning aiw 
ranged at present der the general term mathe* 
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matics. To these, as far as they coiild be seien* 
tifically treated, were added moral philosophy, iQgiCf 
rhetonc, the art of poetry, the theory of political 
government, and the more evident principles of 
natural philosophy. On these subjects we still pos- 
sess treatises written by Aristotle, in the first place 
most probably for the use of his pupil, and after-» 
ward published for the public benefit. 

We learn also from a letter of Alexander, pre- 
served by Plutarch, that Aristotle had initiated his 
pupil in those deep and mysterious speculations of 
Grecian philosophy, which treated of the nature of 
the Deity,- of tlie htrman soul, of the eternity and 
other qualities of matter, and of other topics which 
prudential reasons prevented the philosopher from 
publicly explaining. As the letter gives a lively 
idea of the exclusive ambition of Alexander, I here 
insert it. It was occasioned by the publication of 
Aristotle's treatise on that branch Of knowledge, 
called from that very .book Metaphysics. 

y ■ * • 

^^ALIXAlfDIR TO ABI8T0TLE, 

. .HEALTH. 

. •* You did wrong in publishing, those branches of 
science hitherto not to be acquired except from oral 
instruction. In what shall I excel others if the 
more profound^ knowledge I gained from you be 
communidated to all. For my part I had rather 
surpass the majority of mankind in the sublimer 
branches of learning than in^ extent of power and 
dominion*— *FareweU !" 

But the great obje6t of Aristotle was to render 
his pupil an accomplished statesman, and to qualify 
him to govern with wisdom, firmness, and justice* 
the great empire destined to be inherited and ac- 
auired by him. It was his province to impress 
aeeply upon his mind the truths of moral philosophy, 
to habituate him to practise its precepts, to store 
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his mind withliidtoncal facts, to teach him how to 
draw useful inferences from them, and to explain 
the means hest calculated to promote the improve- 
ment and increase the stability of empires. 

It is difficult to say what were the religious opi- 
nions inculcated by Aristotle on his pupU's mind. 
In their effects they were decided and tolerant. 
We may therefore conclude that they were the same 
as are expressed by Aristotle, who maintained the 
universality of the Deity, and the manifestation of 
his power and wiU under various forms in various 
countries. 

As in modem^so in ancient thnes, great differ- 
ences of opinion prevailed on the subject of educa- 
tion, v. Some directed their attention principally to 
the conduct of the intellect, others to the formation 
of moral feelings and habits^ and a thirds party ap- 
peared more anxious to improve the carriage and 
strengthen the body by healthful exercise than to 
enlighten the mind. Aristotle's < plan was to uilite 
the three systems, and to vofike tnem co-operate in 
the formation of the -perfect character, called in 
Greek, the koXos km aY<^os' In truth, no talents can 
compensate for the want of moral worth ; and good 
intentions, separated from talents, often inflict the 
deepest injuries, while their possessor wishes to 
confer the greatest benefits on mankind. Nor can 
it be doubted, that a sound constitution, elegance of 
manner, and gracefulness of person are most useful 
auxiliaries in carrying into effect measures emana- 
ting from virtijpus principles, and conducted by su 
periortalents. 

It is not to be supposed that Aristotle wished to 
instruct his pupil deeply in all the above-mentioned 
branches of education. He expressly states that 
the liberally educated man, or the perfect gentleman, 
should not be profoundly scientific, because a course 
of general knowledge, and what we call polite lite- 
rature, is more beneficial to the mind than a com- 

C 
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plete proficiency in one or more sciences ; a pro* 
ficiency not to be acquired without a disproDortion* 
ate sacrifice of time and labour. 

It was also one of Aristotle^s maxims that the 
education should vary according to the destination 
of the pupil in future life : that iS) supposing him 
to be a gentleman, whether he was to def ote him* 
self to a life of action, or of contemplation : whe« 
ther he was to engage in the bus^ scenes of the 
world, and plunge amid the contentions and strug-* 
gles of political warfare, or to live apart from active 
fife in philosophic enjoyments and contemplative 
retirement. Although the philosopher gave the 
preference to the latter mode of tiving, he well knew 
Uiat his pupil must be prepared for me former; for 
the throne of Macedoma could not be retained by a 
monarch devoted to elegant ease, literary pursuits^ 
and refined ^enjoyments. The successor of Philip 
ought to possess the power of reasoning accurately^ 
acting decisively, and expressing his ideas with per« 
spicuity, elegance, and energy. 

I have mentioned these particulars because it 
would be difficult to form just conceptions of the 
character of Alexander wiftont taking mto consider 
ration not only the great advantages enjoyed by him 
in early youth, but also the recorded fact that he 
availed himself of these advantages to the utmost« 
Amid his various studies, however, Homer was the 
god of his idolatry; the Iliad, the otgect of his en- 
thusiastic admiration. The poet, as Aristotle em- 
phatically names him, was his .inseparable com- 
panion : from him he drew his maxims ; from him 
he borrowed his models. The preceptor partook in 
this point of the enthusiasm of his pupil, £uid the 
most accurate copy of the great poem was prepared 
by Aristotle, and placed by Alexander in the most 
precious casket which he finmd among the spoils of 
Darius. 

Eager as Alexander was in the pursuit of know-' 
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ledge, it must not be supposed that Philip would 
allow his successor to form the habits of a recluse ; 
on the contrary, he early initiated hint in the duties 
of his high station. At the age of sixteen he was 
appointed regent of Macedonia, while his father 
was detained at the ste^e of Byzantium, and on a 
prior occasion astonished some Persian deputies by 
the pertinency of his questions, and the acuteness 
of his intellect. His studies were diversified even 
by the toils of war, and in his eightewith year he 
commanded the left wing of the. army at the cele- 
brated battle of Chasroneiat and defeated the The- 
bans before Philip had been equally successful 
against the Athenians. 

. In the following year Philip destroyed the peace 
of his family by marrying Cleopatra!^ the niece of 
Attains, one of his geneiiils, and by disgracing, if 
not divorcing, Olympias. Philip had married many 
wives, but they were the sisters or daughters of 
Thracian, Illynan, and Thessalian chiefsi and pro- 
bably not entitled to the honours of sovereignty. 
But his marriage with a Macedonian lady of high 
rank and powenul connexions could only tend to a 
formal rupture with Olympias. To widen the 
breach, Philip changed his bride's name from Cleo- 
patra to Eurydice, his mother's name. That this 
w^s done by way of declaring her the legitimate 
queen, may be inferred from the fact, that when a 
princess called Adea married Aridaeus, Alexsuider^s 
successor, her name also was changed into Eury- 
dice. The natural consequence was, that Alexander 
became suspicious of his father's intention about 
the succession, and a mistmdetstanding took place, 
which ended in the flight or banishment of several 
of the prince's most intimate friends, and in his 
own retirement with his mother into her native 
country. Subsequently a reconciliation took place, 
and Olympias and the prince returned into Mace- 
donia. Alexandei:, the reigning king of Epirus, and 
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the brother of Olympias, accompanied them, and 
the reunion was celebrated by hi* marriage with 
Cleopatra, the daughter of PhUip. During the fes- 
tivities attendant on the nuptials, Philip was assas* 
sinated by Pausanias, one of the great officers of 
his guards. As this event led some writers to ques- 
tion the fair fame of Alexander, it will be necessanry 
in order perfectly to understand the subject, briefly 
to glance at the previous his|;ory of the Macedonia 
monarchy. . 



CHAPTER II. 

■ t 

Of the Meicedoman Monarcky* 

In the earliest ages of Greece, Macedonia was 
inhabited by various tribes of baibarians, described 
by Homer as bearing arms in defence of Priam, at 
the siege of Troy. About the year B. C. 700, and 
probably at the period vr hen the Argives changed 
their form of government from a monarchy into a 
republic, three Heracleid princes were banished 
from Argos, and took refuge, first, on the lUyrian 
coast ; thence they marched inland, and finally fixed 
their seat at ^gse or Edessa. Here Perdiccas, the 
youngest of the princes, became the founder of the 
Macedonian dynasty. The name Macedonia is evi- 
dently taken from the Macednian tribe, which Hero- 
dotus places in tiie vicinity of the original Dorian 
settlements of the Heracleids. In this neighbour- 
hood, as well as in Asia, were found Phrygians, or 
Bryges ; pud the^gardens of Midas, and the fountain 
where that monarch was said to have caught the 
satyr, were shown in the vicinity of iBgae, ^d at 
the foot of Mount Bermius, Herodotus writes, that, 
even in his time, wild rose9 of surpassing beauty^ 
size, and fragrance marked the spot. 
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Extending^ their conquetsts from this centre, the 
Argive colonists gradually dispossessed the native- 
tribes of their territories, and became masters of 
all the country between the Stryinen and the Pe- 
neius. On the west their territories were bounded 
by the great ridge of mountains that separates the 
waters that flow into the ^gean from tho«e that 
flow into the Adriatic. But in the straggle they 
appear to have lost apart of their southern eiTiliza- 
tion, and the Greeks so far lost sight of them, as to 
render it necessary fo^ Alexan(ter, their seventh 
king, to prove his Aiqgive origin before he was al- 
lowed to compete with his fellow Greeks at the 
Olympic games. Time and mutual idtereoune had, 
in a considerable degree, iassimilated them to the 
various tribes of niyrians and Thraciants, with 
whom ihcy altemateSfy warred and intermarried. 
Before the year B. C. 413, when Archelaus, the ninth 
king, commenced his reign, the Macedonian cities 
were few; those on the seaeoast were mostly in. 
the possession of the southern (rreeks, whoxegarded 
the Macedonian kings as barbarous chiefs, on whose, 
territories they might legitimately encroach, pro- 
vided thiey had the necessary power. 

Archelaus did more for the civilization of Mace- 
donia than his eight predecessors. He formed roads, 
built cities, disciplined the irregular cavalry, and 
clothed the infantry with heavy armour. He was 
also a patron of Greek learning, and his eourt was 
the favourite residence of the poet f^aripides. He 
was assassinated by his favourite, Craterus, who 
caused himself to be proclaimed king, but he and 
his fellow-conspirators- were destroyed on the fourth 
day, and Orestes, the infant son of Arehelaus, placed 
on the throne. Aeropus, being* appointed regent, 
abused his trust, slew his ward, and usurped the 
•overeignty. After a short reign of twd years, he 
died also, and was succeeded by his son Pausanias. 

The d^ct line of tiie royal family had ended in 

C3 
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Orestes. The right of Pausanias was, therefore, 
disputed by Amyntas, who claimed the crown as 
the lineal descendant of Alexander the First. He 
dethroned Pausanias, and assumed the sovereign 

g>wer. His rei^ commenced B. C. 394, and ended 
. C. 370. Dunng.the greatest part of it, Mace- 
donia was torn to pieces by intestine factions and ' 
foreign invaders.. All the advantages derived from 
the improvements of Archelaus were lost, and the 
kingdom more than once ceased to have an inde- 
pendent existence. There t^an be no doubt that his 
title was defective. Some historians write that a 
competitor, named Argaeus, reigned for two years, 
while Amyntas w^ in banishment. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Perdiccas, 
who, in less than two years, was assassinated by 
Ptolemy Alorites. The condition of the royal 
family, at this time, is thus described by ^^schines : 
** Amyntas and Alexander, the eldest brother, had 
perished not long before. Perdicca^ and Philip 
were yet children. Eurydice was betrayed by those 
who pretended to be her friends, and the banished 
Pausanias had now recovered his'strength, and was 
returning to take possession of the throne.^ This 
Pausanias was apparently the son of Aeropus, whom 
Amyntas had only expelled, and not killed, as as- 
serted by Diodorus. Eurydice, in her distress, 
placed herself and children under the protection of 
iphicrates, the Athenian general, who drove out 
Pausanias, and restored the supreme power to Eury- 
dic^ and her friends. Ptolemy Alorites was ap- 
pointed regent; but at the end of three years was 
slain by the young king Perdiccas, who thus avenged 
the death of his eldest brother. 

Perdiccas was, at the end of five years, defeated 
in a great battle by the Illyrians, and fell on the 
field. He was succeeded by the youngest brother, 
Philip, who reigned for twenty-four years. The 
Macedonian throne was, to a certain extents elective. 
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and it was election alone that could give Philip a 
title to it ; for his brother Perdiccas had left a son, 
by name Amyntas, whose hereditary right oh mo- 
dern principles was clear, but in ancient times, the 
brother's claim was, in case of the infancy or boy- 
hood of the sons of the last sovereigiX, often pre- 
ferred. But these, when grown up, invariably proved 
dangerous competitors to their uncles. Justin, who 
can scarcely be supposed to have invented the case, 
writes, that Philip for a considerable period acted 
only as recent for his nephew, and that the crpwA 
was forced upon him by the urgent entreaties of 
his countrymen. 

Macedonia, at this period, contained several prin- 
cipalities, the chiefs of which, independent in other ' 
respects, owed a species of feudal homage to the 
king. The two principal drastics were the Ores- 
tian and Lyncestian. Their dominions were situa- 
ted in the mountains .to. the west of Macedonia, 
where they rebelled, revolted, and proclaimed 4heii 
awn. independence whenever they could do so with 
any prospect of safety and advantage. The Ores- 
tian princes claimed their descent from an Orestes, 
a supposed son of the Arg^ve Orestes. The princes 
of Lyjicestis were descended from the Bacchiadae, 
the princely merchant family of Corinth. Both 
these families used to intermarry with the royal 
house of Macedonia, and these intermarriages were 
likely to give their chiefs a chance of suqceeding to 
the throne. 

Aeropus, whose son Pausanias was deth^ned by 
Amyntas, Uie father of Philip, was probably a Lyn- 
cestian; as, according to Plutarch, Idl Macedonia, 
at Philip's death, regarded Alexander, the^sdti of 
Aeropus, the Lyncestian, as the rightfid heir to th6 
throne. 

But Philip, confiding in his great success and 
popularity, made light of the si]H[>erior claims of the 
Lyncestian house, and of his nephew Amyntas» the 
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80Q of Perdiccas. The Lyncestian princen held 
high offices about liis person, and he* made his 
nephew his son-4n-law by giving him his daughter 
Cyna in marriage. These princes had probably 
viewed the dissensions between the father and son 
with pleasure, and the reconciliation must have 
been regarded with veiy different feelings. It is 
curious that we have no account of the conspiracy 
against Philip's life from any author of credit. The 
authorities followed by Plutarch, Dlodorus, and 
Justin, were evidently some low writers of south- 
em Greece, totally ignorant of the very constitution 
of the Macedonian court. According- to them the 
death of Philip was an act of private vengeance, 
perpetrated by the youthful Pausanias, whom a* de- 
nial of justice, under the most atrocious injuries, 
had driven to the act of assassination. 

But hickily for the truth of history, and for the 
character of Alexander, Arrian, in his first book; 
and twenty-fifth chapter, has left on record that 
Heromenes and Arriiabeeus, two Lyncestian princes, 
and the brothers of Ale:^ander,^ the son of Aeropus, 
had been active accomplices in the murder of Philip* 
The leading assassin was Pausanias, an'Orestian 
prince^ who filled the important office of soma- 
tophulax, or commander of the body'^guard, the 
highest honour (as we shall hereafter see)~in the 
Macedonian couri^. No young man in Philip's 
veteran- army could by any possibility have been 
raised to an office of so great responsibility and 
honour. 

Philip was slain lat« in the autumn of the year 
B. C. 336. He had succeeded in all his projec.t8, 
and intended with the spring to leai^ the combined 
forces of Greece into Asia. He was celebrating 
the nuptials of his daughter Cleopatra with Alex*- 
ander, king of Epirus, with great pomp and mag- 
nificence. The religious sacrifices, the processions^ 
Ihe theatrieal re]»eseatatioii8,aDdthe attendant fes^ 
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tivities, were on the most splendid scale, and tes- 
tified to the world the joy of Philip in being recon- 
ciled to his son and the royal .family of Epirus. 

On one of these public days, Pausanias, whose 
office furnished him with ample opportunities, stab- 
bed his sovereign to the heart as he was entering 
the theatre. He was immediately cut to pieces by 
the guards, who were. too much attached to Philip 
to hesitate under such circumstances. This event 
appears to have paralyzed the conspirators, who 
apparently were ill prepared for such a result. In 
the confusion, Alexander, the son of Aeropus, was 
the first to buckle on his armour, to seek the prince, 
and escort him to the palace. The troops and the 
leading Macedonians were summoned to a tumult- 
uary assembly, and Alexander was declared king 
by general acclamation. He returned thanks in an 
energetic speech; and expressed his hopes^that his 
conduct would soon causeithem to say, that nothing 
but thcname of their king- had been changed. 

Even Justin allows that his first care n^as to put 
his father's, assassins to death. Pausanias had al- 
ready expiated his guilt with his life. The three 
leadmg men that sufiered on the occasion were, 
Heromenes,. Arrhabaeus, and Amjmtas, the son of 
Perdiccas. Alexander, the son of Aeropu9, was also 
accused of having participated in the plot, nor was 
there much doubt of his guilt. His conduct after 
the assassination ensured his safety, although it did 
not prove his innocence. Amyntas, the son of An- 
tiochus, another prince of the blood royal, either 
from fear, conscious guilt, or treasonable mtentions, 
escaped into Asia. He was xeceived witJh open 
arms by t]ie Persian court, and at a later period 
intrusted with the command of the Greek merce- 
naries in the service of Darius. 

It is more than probable that the conspirators 
were in correspondence with the Persian court, and 
that ample promises of protection and support wero 
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^ven to menimdert^^king to deliver the empire from 
the impending invasion of the captain-general of 
Greece. Alexander, in his answer to the first pro- 

Eosals pf Darius, openly charges the Persians with 
aving heen the instigators of his father's murder; 
and the transactions connected with Amyntas, the 
son of Antiochus, and Alexander the Lyncestian, 
hereafter to he noticed, show that the Persian court 
of that ddy was as little scrupulous about the means 
of destroying a, formidable enemy as it had been in 
the days of Clearchus^ Demosthenes* was then the 
principal agent of Persia in Greece, and Charidemus, 
one of his great friends and supporters, was at jSgae 
when Philip's death-occurred. The event was public, 
and could not be concealed. The deputies of all 
Greec^ were assembled there ; and no private mes- 
senger from Charidemus to Demosthenes could have 
outstripped the speed with which the news of such 
an event passes from mouth to mouth in a populous 
country ; not to mention that Charidemus would not 
have been the only deputy likely to despatch a mes- 
senger on such an occasion. Yet Demosthenes an- 
nounced the death of Philip to the Athenian assem- 
bly long before the news reached Athens fiwm any 
other quarter. He confirmed the truth of his as- 
sertion with an oath, and ascribed his knowledge of 
the event to an immediate revelation from Jupiter 
and Minerva. The accuracy of his information, 
and the f^sehood respecting the alleged sources of 
his intelligence, almost indisputably prove that he 
was an accessary before the fact, and that he had 
previous notification of the very day on which the 
conspirators were to act. 
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■J^ansaetiotu in Europe previous to the InvdsioH tf AfuL 

t 

AtfiXANDfitt hkd scarcely completed his twentietll 
year when he was thus iBuddenly called to fill h^ 
Jraiher^B place< tils difficulties were greats and eno^ 
mies were rising on eVery side* l*he federal empire 
established by Philip Was threatened with instant 
dissolution. *The barbarians on the west ^ noc^h, and 
east of Macedonia w^e preparing to renounce fheii* 
subjiection) and resunie their hostile and predatory 
habits* In southern Greece^Sparta^ standing aloof 
from the general confederacy^ claimed the supre« 
macy as dtie to her, and presented a rall3ring point 
for the disafTectedi Athens, smarting undet her 
humiliation^ atid. eager for novelty* was ready to 
♦enounce her forced acquiescence iii the terins of 
the union, and renew her eng^ements with Persia^ 
iut Alexander was equal to the crisis^ After 
punishing the miirderers of his father, and arranging 
the internal affairs of MacedoUia, he marched to thef 
south at the head of a chosen body of troops. 

The Thessalians had been for many years the! 
firm friends and supporters of the Macedonian kings* 
They had restored Amyntasto hiil thrOne^ and 
Philip, in conjunction with the noble family of the 
Aleuadae,had rescued theiri^from the domination of 
tyrants. The Thess^ians, in return, elected him as 
the national chief, and under his patronage enjoyed 
peace and tranquillity, to which tney had lolig been 
strangers. But a» in all GrecianHSitates there existed 
tiolent factions, perhaps we ought to give credit to 
those historians who write that an attempt iras 
made to occupy the pass 6i Temp^ and prevent 
Alexander from entering Thessaly. If such were 
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the case, it proved imayailing, and the king reached 
Larissa without any serious resistance. The gene- 
ral assembly of Thessaly was called together, and 
by a unanimous vote decreed the same authority 
and honours to the son as had been enjoyed by the 
father. His Thessalian friends escorted him to 
Thermopylae, where the Amphictionic council had 
been summoned to mqet him. The assembled depu* 
ties recognised him as one of their number, and as 
the successor of his father in the important office, 
to which the execution of the decrees of the council 
belonged* , 

Hence he hastened to Corinth, where a Pan- 
Hellenic cowicil met, in which he was appointed 
captain-general of the Greek confederacy, and em- 
powered to make war on the Persians, their common 
enemies. The Lacedaemonians again dissented, and 
proudly alleged that it had been always their prac- 
tice to lead, and not to follow. The Athenians, 
whose conduct could not bear Btrict investigation, 
were more lavish of their honours to Alexander 
than they hadbeen to Philip. 

It is impossible to account for his great success 
in these delicate negotiations without confessing 
that all his proceedings' must have been guided by 
the most consummate wisdom. But Alexander 
had made no change among his father's ministers ; 
the spirit of Philip still presided in the council-room, 
and the interpreters of his opinions predominated 
there. Antipater and Parmemo are repeatedly men- 
tioned by the Athenia^ orators as . the two great 
ministers of. Philip. To the former he trusted in 
civil, to the latter in military affairs. Two anec- 
dotes, recorded by Plutarch, are well adapted to 
throw light upoi^ Ihe supposed characters of the 
two men. Their truth, m such a case, is of little 
importance. 

Philip at times loved to drink deeply. On one 
occasiouy when he observed his party rather reluc- 



tant^ steep their senses in forgetflilneiKs, "Ddnk^** 
said he, ''drink; allissafe,forAntipaterisawake.^ 
In allusion to the numerous generals whom tiie 
Jealousy of the Athenian democracy united in the 
command of their armies, and whom its ilnpatience 
often replaced bjr an equal number, Philip said, 
*^ Fortunate Athenians, in possessing so many gene- 
rals, while I have never seen one but Parmenio.'' 

Greater' credit is^ue to Alexander in thi^ respect, 
as these two great men naturally adhered to Philip 
in th^ misunderstanding that took place between 
him and his son; and the- youthful monarch had 
personal friends, of distingmshed merit, who at his 
father's death were exiles on his account. These 
were Harpalus, Ptolemy the son of La^s, Near- 
chus, Erygius, and his brother Ladmedon. They 
were of course recalled from exile, but their promo- 
tion to hig^h offices was slow, though certain. ' Their 
names will often recuf during the following life. 
' Diogenes, Commonly called by the Greeks h «;«k, 
or the dog, and*from whom the Cynic philosophers 
were named, resided then at Corinth. His contempt 
for all the decencies and proprieties of civilized 
life, joined to great rudeness of manner and readi- 
ness in sharp and pithy replies, had procured him 
great notoriety. His usual residence was a tub, 
placed under the walls of the Corinthian g5rmna- 
sium.' From, this he declaimed to all willing listen- 
ers against tHe habits of civilized lif^, and upon the 
great superiority of savage existence. Alexander 
was tempted to visit Him ; and after questioning him 
respecting his doctrmes, requested to knonv if he 
could be of any service. '* Be so good," said the 
basking philosopher, true to his principled, ** as to 
stand fiom between me and the sun." The kinfif 
was so much struck with the independent spirit 
manifested in this reply, that he said to his officers, 
•* Were I not Alexander, I should wish to be Dioge- 
nes." The king was yoimg, the philosopher far 

D 
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fetdVtodUd in Jreafti, yet their death occurred about 
the same jieriod. Diogenes Was one morning found 
dead in his tub, with his face enveloped in his cloak* 
His friends and disciples, for he had many^ could 
liot decide Whether his death had been caused by si 
Voluntary suppression of breath, or by indigestion* 
More probably from the latter cause, as his last 
meal had been the raw leg of an ox 2 at least so 
says his biographer a^d namesake^ Diogenes Laer« 
tins. 

After having thus successfully arranged the affaird 
of* Southern Greece j and succeeded in all his pro-* 

iects, Alexander returned to spend the -Winter in 
lacedonia^ and to prepare for an eaily expeditiou 
against his more turbulent northern and western 
neighbours. With the Spring he marched against 
the Thracians of Mount Hasmus and its, vicinity. 

The army set out from Pella, reached AmphipoliSj 
Crossed first the Strymon^ then: the Nestus, and in 
ten mai'ches front the banks of the latter river, ar- 
rived at the Southern foot ot Mount Hsemus^ the 
modem Balkan. He found the defiles^ in possession 
Of the mountaineers and other independent T luraciaii 
tribes* They had occupied the siimmit of a moun* 
tain that completely qommanded the pass$ and ren« 
defed advance impossible. -Alexander carefully 
examined the,mountain ranges but failed td discovei^ 
toy other practicable defile* He 4etermined there-* 
fore to storm the enemy's positiorij and thus force 
his Way* The 'mountain's brow Was,.croWned With 
a line of WagonSj intended not only to serve as a 
tampart} but to be foiled doWn precipitously upon 
the ascending phalanx. In order to meet this dan- 
ger, Alexander ordered the soldiers to open their 
ranks where the ground would allow, it, and permit 
the wagons to" pass through the intervals ; where 
that was impossible, to throw themselves on the 
ground, lock their shields together in that position^ 
and allow the wagons to roll over them. Thd, 
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shields of the Macedonian phalanx could be inter* 
linked in cases of necessity. This enabled them 
to disperse the pressure of tne wheels among many 
bucklers. And when the first shock had been with- 
stood, the wagons glided lightly over the brazen 
pavepient and quitted it with a bound. 

A few were mjured by the crush, but not a man 
was killed. Encouraged by the success of their 
new mancBuvre, they rose, charged up the hill, 
gained the summit, and the victory was won; foi 
ue half-armed barbarians could not withstand the 
charge of the serried line of pikes, and fled over the 
hills in every direction^ 

The pass by which Alexander crossed Mount 
Haemus continues to be the main road between the 
plains of Hadrianople and the vale of the Danube* 
It follows the course of the Adra, one of the tribu** 
taries of the Hebrus or Marizza; it then crosses the 
main ridge, and descends along the latrus, stiU called 
the lantra, into the vast plain between the northern 
foot of Hasmus and the Danube. This plain, at the 
period of Alexander's invasion, was possessed by 
the Triballi, a warlike Thjacian tribe, against which 
Philip had often warred with varying success. 
They had notUong been masters of the country, 
because in the time of Herodotus it formed the 
principal seat of the Getae, whom the Triballi drove 
beyond the Danube. The modem maps of this 
country, except on the line of the great roads, are 
not to be trusted. Even Macedonia is, to a great 
extent, unexplored by modern travellers, and Uie 
site of its ancient cities is only matter of conjecture, 
Sjmlius, the Triballian chief, did not wait to be at* 
tacked, but retired with his court and family into a 
large island in the Danube. The Greeks named it 
Peuc^ probably from the number of its pine*trees. 
Strabo places it twelve miles from the sea, and adds 
that Darius bridged the Danube either at its lower 
or upper end. But his Byzsmiine epitomist, who 
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was peifecily acquainted with the coast, describes 
it as a trianffle^ enclosed be.tween the two main 
branches of mf Danube and the sea. The lattei 
description is still applicable^ suod the name Piczins 
is easily identified with Pence or Fencing. 

Nor ought it to be regarded as wonderful that a 
river of the size and rapidit3r of the Danube has 
effected so slight a change during twenty centuries 
For, although it cannot be denied, mathematically 
speaking, that the annual tribute of soil carried by 
rivers to the sea must, in the countless lapse of 
ages, weair down the mountains and fill the sea^. 
yet, as far as I have been enabled to form a judg- 
ment, the actual changes within the last two thou* 
sand years have been very trifling. Polybius, in 
his second book, writes that tlye Palus Mceotis was 
in his days all but filled, yet his description is- as 
applicable to it now as in former ages« Azov, the 
ancient Tanais, is still the ffreat emporium where 
the merchants of Europe and Asiatic Tartary meet 
and exchailge productions. Even! that sluggish 
lake, between the isthmus of Perekop, and the Moeo- 
tis, 'still retains its ancient name, the Putrid Sea, 
and remains apparently in the same state as when 
described by Strabo. Pliny writes that the Tauric 
Chersonese was once an island; and no doubt it 
was easy to infer that such might have been the 
case : the istlunus, however, has not been sensibly 
enlarged since the period of Greek colonization* 
What is still more extraordinary, that long and nar« 
row neck of land, that juts to the sputh between the 
Liman of the Borysthenes and the sea, is accurately 
described by various ancient authors, as existing in 
their days, a thousand stadia in length, and four in 
average breadth. 

Even the Nile, with all the operative power 
ascribed to it by Herodotus, has not advanced per* 
ceptibly since he wrote. The ruins of Canopus are 
even covered by the sea. Nor does ihe iaad in 
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general bulge more to the south than it did in the 
time of Ptolemy. For that great geographer places 
Alexandria in latitute 31°, and the Phatnitic Qiouth 
or the embouchure of the Damietta branch in lati- 
tude 310 lo'. The Bolbitine or Rosetta branch, 
which in Ptolemy'js time ?va8 in latitude 31° 5', has 
apparently advanced, but In its pre8e^t unsupported 
state is liable to be cut short by any coincidence of 
a furious sea and a powerfbl land flood. If, there- 
fore, tl^e operations of the Nile, when even concen- 
trated m two main channels, instead of being dis- 
persed as informer days over the whole Delta, have 
proved .so very trifling, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the encroachiftents of the Danube upon 
the Euxine have been greater, 
' Within three d^ys' march of the Danube Alex- 
ander crossed a stream called by Arrian, Lyginus. 
The name is not found in other authors, and was 
probably given upon the spot to one of the slow 
streams that meander through the plain. In English 
its name is equivalent to me willow-river. Alex- 
ander was marching upon Peuc^ When he received 
information that the ereat body of the Triballi had 
taken a circuit, passed to his rear, and posted them- 
selves on .the banks*of the Lyginus. This move- 
ment must have iniercepted sJl communication be- 
tween hkn and MacedOma. He immediately turned 
round, marched his army back, and found the Tri- 
balli drawn up in the wood that lined the banks of 
the stream. A sharp engagement took place, in 
which the TribaUi were not inferior as long as it 
continued a contest of missiles, but when the cavalry 
supported by the phalanx had reached their main 
body, the charge was irresistible, and they were 
driven first mto the ravine and then into the river. 
Three thousand Triballi were slain; the prisoners 
were few, as the enemy could not be safely pursued 
through the thickets that covered the bamm of the 
Lyginus. 

D3 
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Alexander tben resinned his march in the direc- 
tion of the island, and in three days arrived at the 
point where the Danube divided.round it. tlete he 
found his fleet that had sailed from Byzantium for 
the purpose of co-operating' with the land army* 
He embarked a few troops on board the ships, which 
were not numerous, and attempted to make a descent 
upon the upper angle of the island. The ships de- 
scended the main stres&n, but the troops failed to 
make their landing good at the point, and if they 
swerved either to the right or to the left, the current, 
always strong' below the point of division,- hurried 
them down. To these difficulties wa^ added the 
resistance of the enemy, whor crowded to the banks 
and fought bravely in defence of their last refuge. 
The attempt, therefore, failed, and this ships were 
withdrawn. 

The invader of such a country cannot retreat 
with impimity. The first news of a serious repulse, 
followed by a movement to the rear, converts every 
barbarian into an eager, resolute, and persevering 
assailant. The Getae, the ancient enemies of Philia 
were collecting in crowds on the opposite banL 
Alexander, fin£ng the island impregnable, deter* 
mined to cross the main stream aiid attack the Gets. 
He ordered raits-on inflated skiiis to be constructed, 
and collected the numerous canoes used by the na« 
tives both for fishingf* and piratical purposes. In 
these and on board his own fleet he threw across, 
in the course of one night, a thous^d cavalry and 
four thousand infantry* 

The troops landed in a plain waving deeply with 
standing com. The phalanx marched first, and 
grasping their long pikes in the middle, levelled the 
opposing grain and formed a wide road for the ca 
valry. On reaching the open ground they discovered 
the Getic forces. But these, alarmed by the unex- 
pected boldness of the movement, and astonished 
at Alexander's success in crossing the Danube in 
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one night and without constructing a hridge, waited 
not to he attacked, hut fled to their city, lliere 
they hastily placed their wives, families, and more 
portahle vaduahles upon their numerous horses and 
retired into the desert. Their town was captured, 
and the booty considerable ; for the demands of the 
Greek market had thus early converted these Scy« 
thians into an agricultural and commercial people 
While the soldiers were employed in conveying the 
plunder to the right bank, Alexander offered sacri- 
fices on the left to Jupiter the preserver, to Hercules 
the supposed ancestor of the Scythian nations, and 
to the nver gOd who had permitted him to cross his 
mighty stream in safety.' The same day witnessed 
ihe commencement and the termination of the ex- 
pedition, fpr before night had closed upon them all 
the troops had retrained their fonner camp. 

The deise at this perigd were in a depressed state* 
otherwise Alexander might have had cause to repent 
this act of aggressioh. As it was^ the result was 
fortunate, for all th^ neignbpuring tribes sent depu- 
ties reauesting peace and alliance. Even Syrmus; 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the exploit, renewed 
the treaty which had existed between him and 
Philip. The barbarians on both sides of the Panube 
had been engaged in long and blood]^ wars with ^ 
Philip. Strabo even^ hints that in ms war with 
Ateas, king of the Gretae, Philip had penetrated to 
the vicinity of the Bory^dienes* All, therefore, had 
been t^uffht by experience to acknowledge the supe- 
riority of the Macedonian arms and discipline, and 
were qjow unwilling to renew the contest with 
their former conquerors, who, as was proved by the ¥ 
skill ^and vigour of their youthful king, had lost no 
advantage by the death of his fa|her. 

Among other ambassadors came deputies from 
the Celts, who lived to the north-east of the Adri- . 
atic gulf. These were prpbably Scordisci, a Celtic 
tribe of great power and name, who had seized the 
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country immediately to the west of the Thracian 
Triballi Alexander, whose whole heart was fixed 
upon the Persian expedition, spared no means likely 
to conciliate his turbulent visiters. The deputies 
were feasted with a!B the mag^ficenc'e which camp 
accommodations would allow. The wine circulated 
freely, and in the moment of exhilaration, Alexan- 
der asked whom or what they most dreaded % Per- 
haps the king expected a passiuj^ compliment to 
Macedonian valour and his own rising reputation. 
But the Celts, were not inclined to gratify his vanity 
at the expense of their own self-importance, and 
proudly answered, "our only fear is lest the sky 
should fall on us." From some acquaintance witn 
Celtic dialects and their figurative mode of expres- 
sion, I venture to interpret the qbove answer as 
equivalent to the EngUsn expression,. " we fear no 
enemies but the gods." A bold answer^never dis- 
pleased Alexander: he declared the CeKae his 
friends, and formed an alliance with them. He 
added, however, that the Celts were grtat boasters ; 
a character which, from the Scordisci down to the 
Gascons and the modem Celts of Ireland, they most 
undoubtedly have deserved. 

As Alexander was marching back from the Da- 
nube, intelligence met him that two Illyrian chiefs, 
Cleitud the son of Bardyhs, and Glaucias, prince of 
the Taulantii, were in arms and preparing to assert 
their independence. He had now reached Paeonia, 
situated between the Vivers Nestus and Stiymon. 
It had formerly been independent, but Philip had 
annexed it to Macedonia. We are informed by 
Hippocrates, that the Pasonians were once a more 
civilized race than the Macedonians. Asteropseus, 
their chief in the Trojan war, is described by Homer 
as possessing sinpfular dexterity in the use of arms. 
He engaged Achilles in single combat, and is the 
only warrior to whom Homer ascribes the honour 
of wounding that redoubtable hero< According to 
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their own account, recorded by Herodotus, they 
were a Teucrian colony. The interesting descrip- 
tion. given of them in his fifth book, represents them 
as a fine race of people, distingaished for their in- 
genuity and industrious habits. It is to the a^ of 
their supremacy that Thracian civilization and Linus, 
Orpheus, and Mus»us should be referred. The na- 
tion was divided into several tribes or clans, of 
whom the Adrians, occupying the upper vale of the 
Strjrmon and the vicinity of Mount Pangseus, were 
at this period the most predominant. 

Langarus, the Agrian chief, had b^en the youthful 
companion of Alexander, and their intimacy had 
ripened into friendship. He now came ,to receive 
the commands of his sovereign, and to communi- 
cate all the information ifi^hich he had gathered re- 
specting the enemies' motions. Cleitus and Glau- 
cias had summoned other Illyrian tribes to their 
assistances and among them had enffa^ed the Auta- 
riatsBf to invade Macedonia from, the north, while 
they entered if from the west. It is a curious in- 
stance of the migratory habits of these tribes, that 
Alexander had to ask Langarus who these Autariataa 
were who threatened to attack . his flank. The 
Agrian replied that they were the weakest and most 
insignificant of the lUyrian nations,' and that he 
woidd engage to invacle their territories, and find 
ample work for them in their own country. But in 
Strabo's time the Autariat® were the most powerful 
tribe in Ill3nicum, and occupied the whole country 
between the Agrian borders ^d the Danube. Alex- 
ander proposed to cement the friendship existing 
between him and the Pieonian chief by giving him 
his sister Cyna in marriage. But the premature 
death of Langarus at the close of the campaign, 
prevented the accomplishment of his wishes, "nie 
tact, however, is important, as it proves that C3ma 
was already a wide w» aad that, consequently, Amyn 
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tas, the son of Perdiccas, bad been put to death iin* 
mediately after the assassination of Philip. ^ 

The operations of Lahgarus enabled Alexander 
to direct all his efforts against the western Illyrians. 
Cleitus, his present opponent, was the son of the 
famous bandit Bardylis, who, through the various 
trades of charcoal-burner, robber, warrior, and con- 
queror, had become a powerful prince. He fell in 
a great battle when ninety years old, after witness* 
ing the total defeat of his troops by Philip. This 
success enabled the latter to make the laie Lych* 
nidus or Ochridai, the boundary between him and 
his restless neighbours. Alexander marched up 
the river Erigon, entered Ill3rricum, and foun^ Clei- 
tus posted advantageously;on the hills above the 
city of Pellium. Alexander encamped on the banks 
of the river, and prepared to attack the town. The 
Ill3nrian trocm^, anxious to save their city^ partially 
descended from their commaiiding position, and 
drew the king's attack upon themselves. He routed 
them, and gained the post occupied shortly before 
by Cleitus and his chiefs.^ A shocking spectacle 
here awaited the victor's eyes. Tmee young 
maidens, three youths, and three black, rams, had 
been immolated to the god of war. Their gloomy 
superstition taught them to believe that the united 
blood of the thrice three victims would form a potent' 
charm of victory, or, at least secure the lives of the 
leading chiefs. 

The majority of the enemy had taken refuge in 
Pellium, round which Alexander was preparing to 
draw lines of circumvallation,'When the arrival of 
Glaucias, chief of the Taulantii, at the head of a 
numerous army, compelled him to desist. The 
Maceidonians were thus placed-in a critical situation, 
as the enemy were far superior in cavalry and li^hi^ 
troops, and the narrow and tugged ravine in which 
they were engaged did not allow the phalanx to act 



Vith effects 'Aieir foraging patties wete intercept* 
6d) and as proVii^ions could not be procured) a re* 
treat Jbecame necessary* Hie Illytians had already 
occupied Uie hills in the rear» and regarded their 
isuccesB as certain* It was not withoiS great diffi* 
culty that Alexander extricated his trbop» from their 
dangerous l^ituation. He fbrmed his phalanx into 
a deep coluiTin where the pass required it, he gra^ 
dually extended it into line where the valley became 
yrideti He protected the danks as \Krell as he could 
by his light troops, and ordered the phalanx^ when 
threateneid with a serioukattack frotu either side^ to 
bring their speairs laterally to the chatge^ instead of 
projecting them to the fronts By retiring cautiously 
m-this jnumier^ he gained the brow of a hill» whence^ 
if he could in safety cross the river that flowed at 
its foot, his army would be comparatively secure. 

The descent was considerable^ and the enemy on 
both flanks and in the rear were ready to fall on the 
troops while' descending and in the act of fording 
the river. To obviate the danger^ Alexander him* 
self) with the engines attached to the army^ first 
crossed and disposed them in the most commanding 
})ositiond on the opposite bank* The phalanx was 
then ordered to -descend from the hill and ford the 
tiver with the greatest ra^dity^ consistent with the 
preservation of order. The enemy pursued^ but 
the discharge of misi^iles from the engines checked 
their advance^ and enskbled the Macedonians to pass 
over in safety^ 

Here Alexander halted Ibr twd nights, and re* 
freshed his troops after their fatigues. The Illy^ 
ManS) i^ith the usual confidence of barbarians, did 
not pursue their advsCntage^ but gave themselves up 
to exultation and festivities. Their whole army 
encamped loosely on the heights, no regular watches 
were established, no ramparts thrown up, nor fears 
entertained that tjie fugitives might become assail* 
' BQtfi. Alexander observed their negligence) audi a4 
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the dangers of his position would not allow him to 
be magnanimous, determined to steal a victory. 

In the silence of the third niffht) he formed his 
troops into columns^ repassed the river^ surprised 
the lUyrians in their tents, routed them in all direc- 
tions, slew th^ greater pjart, and pursued the xe^ 
mainder to the borders of the Taulantii. Those 
who did escape threw away their arms, and thus 
incapacitated themselves for future operations. The 
blow was so Severe that thelUyrians gave no farther 
molestation to Macedonia during Alexander's reign* 
Cleitus took refuge first in Pellium^ but set it oh 
fire in despair, and retired into the territories of 
his ally* ' . 

This victory was very seasonable^ as important 
tidings from the south rendered Alexander's pre- 
sence in that quarter indispensable. Philip, after 
the battle of Chs^rpneia, had banished, the leaders 
of^the democracy, and placed a garrison iii the 
Cadmeia, the citaael of Thebes. The exiles availed 
themselves of Alexandeif s absence, returned sud- 
denly, entered Thebes by night, surprised Am3aitas 
and TimolauS the Macedonian governors, and put 
them to death. These officers, 4Busjpecting no dan- 
ger, had quitted the Cadmeia and resided in the city. 
With the dawn the exiles* supported, by their ac- 
complices, summoned the Thebans to an assembly. 
Under the specious names of liberty, independence, 
and deliverance from the> Macedonian. yoke, they 
exhorted them to revolt. They scrupled not to 
assert that the king had fallen in the . Ill3nrian c;am- 

Eaign ; and their assertions received the more credit, 
ecause the partial success of the enemy had inter- 
cepted all communications between Alexander and 
Greece* 

In an evil hour the assembly listened to the agi- 
tators, and Thebes revolted. The Macedonian gar- 
rison was still in the Cadmeia. It was, therefore, 
encircled with a double line of circumvaJlation, for 
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the sake both of repre'ssing its sallies and starving 
it into submission* The. work had scarcely been 
completed, when Antipater at the head of the troops 
of the confederacy arrived in the neighbourhood* 

In the mean time, the revolt of Thebes threw all 
Greece into a state of excitement. Demosthenes^ 
according to his own confession, had been m^dnly 
instmmental in encomuging the exiles to make the 
attemnt* He now exened all his eloquence to in- 
duce tne Athenians to follow their example. Even 
when the assembly had prudently decreed to wait 
ibr farther information respecting the reported death 
of Alexander, the orator ceased not to intrigue with 
the neighbouring states, and to aid the Thebans 
from his- own private resources* The Lacedaemo- 
nians, not included ip the confederacy, were knovm 
to be anxious for the formation of a powerful anti- 
Macedonian league. The court of Persia had al- 
ready placed large sums of money at the disposal 
of its Grecian agents, and active exertions would 
ensure an ample supply of the sinews of war from 
the treasures of the great king.' Still, if we can 
believe ^schines, the Persian as:ents behaved most 
culpably on the occasion, as the garrison of the 
Cadmeia, composed o£ mercenaries, offered to de- 
liver the citadel to the Thebans for the paltry sum 
of five talents, which, nevertheless, Demosthenes 
refused to advance. 

Alexander saw that the long-continued labours 
of his father and his own fair prospects of a glori- 
ous career were likely to prove vam, and that an- 
other desperate struggle against Persian gold and 
Grecian valour awaited the Macedonian arms. His 
deep conviction of the importance of the crisis may 
be mferred from the rapidity of his movements. 
In seven days he passed from the scene of warfare 
along a rugged and mountainous road to Pellene or 
Pellmseum on the banks of the Peneius. In six 
more days he reached the gates of Thermopylsc, 

E 
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and soon after encamped at Onchestus, a small 
town crowning tibie sumniit of a hill between Thebes 
and the lake Copais. Th& deluded Thebans could 
not believe that the king himself had thud suddenly 
arrived from the mountains of Illyricum. It was 
only a body of troops sent from Macedonia to rein-^ 
force Antipater! Even when the truth could no 
longer be concealed, and Alexander w;as known to 
be their commander, the ringleaders boldly afiirmed^ 
that it could not be Alexander the king) but the son 
of Aeropus the Lyncedtian. 

Their doubts were not destined to continue long ; 
for the king, the next day after joining Antipater, 
approached the city, and encamped 4ear the conse- 
crated grove of lolaus, the friend and companion 
of Hercules. He hoped the Thebans would repent, 
and acknowledge'their error. But so far from doing 
this, they sallied forth in considerable numbers,, and 
slew a few Macedonians. Alexander contented 
himself With repulsing the attack. .Next day he 
marched round the city, and encamped on the road 
leading to Athens. In this position he intercepted 
all communication with their Well-wishers in the 
south, and Was near his own troops in the Cadmeia, 
from the foot of which nothing separated him but 
the circumvallation constructed by the Thebans. 
His wishes and interest were to recover Thebes by 
gentle means. On this day the assembly met within 
the city, and the Macedonian party proposed to send 
a deputation in order to $ee What grace they could 
obtam from the king. But the ringleaders, who, 
without a doubt, must have suffered the same fate 
which they had indicted on Amyntas and Timolaus, 
persuaded the majority of the citizens that their 
cause was common, and tha;t there wa« no safety 
except in arms. 

It should also be remembered, that Grecian cities 
had not in previous wars been liable to immediate 
eapture by force of arms* Starvation or treachejgr 
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vrere the only means of gaining possession of for 
tiiied towns. ^ All the forces of the Peloponnesiam 
and their allies had failed to capture the small cit) 
of Plat© by open force. They liad rolled down the 
forests of Mount Githseron, piled them in huge heaps, 
and set them on fire, in hopes of burning out tne 
brave little garrison ; but all their efforts failed, and 
it required a blockade of tlaee years before they 
could gain possession of the place. The intervsu 
between the siege of T3rre by Alexander and the 
surrender of Platae does not amoirnt tp a centuiy, 
while a thousand years, in the gradusJ progress of 
human invention, are scarcely sufficient to account 
for the difference between the science and enterprise 
of the two besieging parties. Even the Athenians, 
supposed to be more advanced in the art called 
waU-fighting by the Spartans, were ruined, because 
they could not destroy XYifi paltry fort of Deceleia, 
witnin half a day's march of the Parthenon. Nor 
were the Macedonians distinguished for their greater 
success in this species of wariare, as Perinthus 
and Byzantium long withstood the utmost efforts of 
Philip. The Thebans, therefbre, had no cause to 
expect the terrible fate that so suddenly overtook 
them. 

According to Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, the fatal 
assault was -commenced more from accident than 
desisn. Perdiccas beiQg placed with his brigade 
of the phalanx near the circumvallation, perceived 
as he thought a favourable opportunity, and without 
waiting foi' orders, made a furious attapk on the 
outer Ime, tore down the defences, and broke into 
the enclosed space. Am3mtas, the son of Andro- 
menes, followed his example, and the king, seeing 
his troops thus far engaged, ordered the light-armea 
to enter the breach, while he brought his guards and 
the flower of tiie phalanx to the entrance. Per- 
diccas, in the mean time, had broken through tho 
inner line of the circumvallation, and reached tho 
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open space between it and the citadel. But in the 
attack ne received a severe wound, was carried out 
fadnting, and narrowly escaped with life. 

Withm the last-described space stood a temple 
of Hercules, with a hollow road leadings to it. Thtf 
brigade of the wounded general, supported by the 
light troops, drove the Thebans before them as far 
as this temple, - Here the latter rallied, raised tiie 
Theban war-cry, charged the pursuers, 6lew Eury- 
bates the commander of the Cretan archers, and 
drove the assailants back into the breach. Alex« 
ander allowed his broken troops to disengage them- 
selves, and then, with his men in close order, at- 
tacked their pursuers, carried all before him, passed 
the temple of Hercules, and. reached the city gates 
together with the retreating Thebans. The crush 
was so great, that the Macedonians made their 
ground good on the inside before the ^tes could be 
closed. Others entered the Gadmeia, and being 
joined by the garrison, descended into the city by 
the temple of ijnphion. This appears to have been 
situated at the end of the street leading from the 
citadel to the town. It was occupied by ThebanSy 
who defended the post for some time. But when 
the division with Alexander, and others who had 
scaled the walls in various parts, had reached the 
market-place, the Thebans gave up the contest in 
despair. The cavalry galloped through the oppo- 
site gates, and reached Athens in safety. The 
infantry dispersed, and saved themselves ^ they 
could. Biit it is not probable that many of them 
escaped. In the army of. the confederates theie 
were Phocians, Platseans, Thespians, and Orcho- 
menians— men whose injuries haul been great, and 
whose vengeance was dreadful. No mercy was 
shown to age or infancy; the distinctions of sex 
were disregarded. The virgin at the foot of the 
altar met with the same fate as the warrior who 
refused quarter and struck at the enemy while life 
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i*eniained. The Macedonians at last succeeded in 
staying the butchery, and saving the smviving in- 
habitants. 

The ultimate fate of Thebes was fhen submitted 
to the decision of the assembly of the confederates. 
According to the terms of their decree, the Cad- 
meia was occupie/i by a garrison; the city was 
levelled with tlie ground ; the territory, with the ex«- 
ception of lands coni^ecrkted to religious purposes, 
was confiscated, and the captured Thebans, with 
their wives and families, were condemned to be 
sold by public auction. All priests and priestesses, 
all the friends of Philip and Alexander, all families 
publicly connected with the Macedonians, were 
exempted from the consequences of this decree. 
The exceptions are comprehensive enough to em- 
tnrace every family, a single member of which had 
made the slightest opposition to the late revolt. 
Alexander personally mterfered in behalf of the de- 
scendants of the great l3rric poet of Thebes : these 
iDemained uninjured, both in person and fortune. 
The very house which he had hallowed by his resi- 
dence was left standing among the ruins. The 
rreatest of modem poets has amply repaid the 
honours conferred on his brother bard: 

*' Lift not thy spear against the niose*s bovver. 
The great Emathian conqueror bade spare 
The house of Findarus when temple and tower 
Went to the gi9>und.** 

We involuntarily invest a nation with a species 
of existence independent of the ever-shifting indi- 
viduals that compose it. This, abstraction is in 
ordinary thought and languag^e imagined to exist 
for centuries, deserving gratitude in age for the 
good deeds of youth, and obnoxious in decrepitude 
and feebleness for the crimes of its earlier existence. 
Thus the accumulated ffuilt of centuries becomes 
^ncentrated in one unhappy generation; and tho 
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penalties due ta the numerous offences of their 
lorefathers, are exacted with interest from the indi- 
viduals then hapjpening to exist. 

This is an instinctive feeling, never to be eradi« 
cated by philosophical reasonmg, and has been im« 
planted for wise purposes in the human breast. 
For a community, abstraction as it is, possesses 
public feelings, a sense of right, and a respect for jus- 
tice and mercy, that can never be violated without 
the most destructive reaction upon itself. And a 
nation that has lost its character, loses self-respect, 
and becomes as reckless in its future conduct as the 
malefactor whom public justice has degraded from 
his place in society. 

JUrian truly states that he could not see how the 
conflagration of the Persepolitan palace bvAlexan 
der was any retaliation upon Xerxes and nis army.) 
yet there was a moral lesson conveyed in it thsit 
ought deeply to impress the powerful, that any ty- 
rannical deed on then: part may be severely visited 
on themselves, or their descendants. And although 
the disciples of Epicurus may say, with the heart 
less Frenchman, " after me, th^ deluge," — ^yet the 
^eat majority of mankind will always feel a strong 
mterest in the stability of their works, and the wel 
fare of their posterity. 

The idea of national retribution may be carried 
80 far as to become ridiculous, as when the French 
republicans pretended to exact vengeance from the 
helpless successor of St. Peter, for the injuries in- 
flicted on Yercinffetorix by the first Caesar. 

The case of Thebes was far different, their mis- 
deeds had been of late occurrence, their memory 
was still fresh, and the Thebans of that day were 
profiting by the iniquity of their fathers. They 
had wiUin^y and actively aided Xerxes and Mar- 
donius^inthe attempt to enslave Greece. They had 
compelled the Lacedaemonians to pass the mereiless 
decree^ according to which the captured Plataeans 
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were butchered in cold blood, Iheir city raased to the 
ground, and their territory rendered desolate. Their 
vote had consigned Athens to a similar fate, when 
the Lacedaemonian conquerors refused to put out 
one of the eyes of Greece. In the period of their 
8upremac3r they had attacked their neighbours, the 
Orchomemians, once equal to themselves in. wealth 
and renown; stormed their city, put all the men to 
the sword, and sold the women- and children into 
captivity. They could not, therefore, complain if 
their own city at last received the same measure 
which they had meted to others. Alexander is said 
to have regretted in after-life his severity against 
Thebes. But of this we have no proof beyond the 
assertion of Plutarch. Alexander never concealed 
his feelings, and had they been those of deep regret 
on this occasion, he would have naturally relieved 
their bitterness by ordering the restoration of the 
ruined city. 

The suddenness of the blow, and the severity 
with which it was followed iqp, struck terror into 
the boldest leaders of the anti-Macedonian party. 
The Arcadians were already on the road to Tiiebes 
when its fate was announced. It is difficult to ac- 
count for the real cause of their conduct ; some im- 
pute it to the gift of tei^ talents which Antipater, 
previous to Alexander's arrival, had sent to them ; 
others impute it to. the terror caused by the fall of 
Thebes« The result is not disputed; the troops, as 
in many other similar cases, brought their leaders 
to trial, and put them to death. 

The Athenians, being more deeply implicated in 
the intrigue, felt proportional alarm. The presence 
of the Theban fu^ives announced the ruin of 
Thebes to the citizens, then engaged in celebrating 
the Eleusinian mysteries. iSie holy rites were 
intemdtted;' Eleusis, its temple, and goddesses for- 
ftaken, and all the mhabitants, with their more valua- 
ble eifects, took refuge within the walls of Athens. 
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Not wus the alarm causeless, for the Thessalianff 
of the confederacy had already decreed to march 
into Attica, and Alexander himself was known to 
be exuBiierated against the Athenian leaders. 

Demostheiies, a great statesman and matchless 
orator, was not a good man. His failings, perhaps 
his vic«B, were notorious. But his devotion to the 
cause of Athenian supremacy wa» boundless. His 
zeal, his actiyity, and, at times, his success m that 
cause, had distinguished him as the champion of 
the Greeks against the encroadimehts of Philip. 
When the battle of Chaeroneia had r^iised the Mace- 
donians to thp supremacy, successively possessed 
by Lacedaemonians^ Athenians^ and Thebans^ Philip 
had laid aside all animosity, and permitted Athens 
to enjoy an unqualified in<iependence. But in the 
mind of Demosthenes the aefeat of his measures 
deeply rankled, and he welcomed the tidix^ of 
Philip^s murder with unmanlv exultation. He ad* 
Tised the A&enians to offer the same sacrifices oa 
the occasion as were customary when intelligence 
of a victory arrived. He went farther,, he proposecl 
to deify the assassin, and erect a temple to his 
memory. He had loaded the youthful king with 
the most opprobrious epithets, and pronounced him 
a new Margeitis, The name was well known in 
Greece ; for Margeitis was the hero of a mock he- 
roic poem, attributed to Homer: the interest of 
which depended on the ludicipus situation in which 
the vanity, folly^ and cowardice of the hero were 
perpetually involving Mm. Demosthenes and his 
party had, therefore, much to fear, and little to hope 
from Alexander. Short time, however, was left Tor 
deliberation, when the assembly met and decreed 
that ten citizens should wait on the young king, and 
congratulate him on his safe return from Tiirace 
and Illyricum, and on the suppression of the Theban 
revolt. Demosthenes was appointed one of this 
deputation, but his heart failed him» and he retumecl 
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fiom the centre of Mount Githsron. Tlus fact, 
mentioned b^r iBschines, proves the trath of Plu* 
larch's assertion, that the first deputation consisted 
of the anti-Macedonian party, and that Alexander 
refused to admit them to an audience. 

The assenibly, therefore, met a second time, and 
pemades, Phocion, ^schines, with several ottierSf 
known friends to the Macedonian interests, were 
deputed to the king. These were received with 
afiability and kindness, and were, perhaps, the ad- 
visers of the letter which they brought from Alex« 
ander. In tlus he required the Athenians to sur- 
render eight omtors, of whom the principal were 
Demosthenes and Hjpereides, and two oratorical 

generals. Chares and Charidemus. He proposed to 
ring them to trial before jthe deputies of the Grecian 
confederacy. He accused them of being the com- 
mon disturbers of Grecian tranquillity, of having 
caused the Chaeroneian war, and its calamities, of 
being the authors of the gross insults offered to his 
father's memory and to himself. He added that he 
knew them to be as guilty of the Theban revolt as 
fhe actual agents. Demosthenes had no courtesy 
to expect from the Macedonian ; and, even if the 
natural ];nagnaniinitjr of the kin? should induce 
him to overlook the insults offered to himself, yet 
jQlial piety might compel him to take vengeance for 
Che indecent outrages offered to his father's memory. 
The orator, thereS>re, exerted all his eloquence to 
dissuade the assembly from complying with the 
king's demand. He described Mmself and fellow* 
demagogues as the watchful dogs, Alexander as tho 
wolf, and the Athenians sis the simple sheep of the 
fable^ His eloquence prevailed, and a third deputa- 
tion was sent, beseeching the king to remit his anger 
against the accused, for the sake of his Atheman 
fnends. Alexander, afler the destruction of Thebes, 
could afford to be merciful, and withdrew his de- 
mand. Charidemus alone was excepted, and com« 
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pelled to retire from Greecj. It is impossible to 
accomit for the king's inflexibility in his case, with- 
out inferring that he had discovered proofs of hid 
connexion with his father's assassins. The banished 
jg^eneral withdrew to the Persian court. 

Alexander returned to Macedonia after a cam- 
paign hitherto unrivalled in Grecian history, and 
which alone ^as sufficient to prove that no equal 
military genius had yet appeared among men. The 
invasion of Thrace, the passage of Mount Haemus, 
the defeat of the Triballi, the passage of the Danube, 
the victory over the Getae, the march into Illyricum, 
the defeat first of Cleitus, then of the united troops 
of Cleitus and Glaucias, the rapid descent into 
B(Botia, the more rapid conquest of Thebes, and the 
settlement of all the excited nations of Southern 
Greece, were all crowded into one .spring, summer, 
and autumn. The winter was spent at Mgsd, the 
primitive capital of Macedonia. There, with due 

S>mp and magnific6n(3e, he offered sacrifices to the 
l3^pian Jove, and diversified the festivities of the 
court with gymnastic contests and theatrical repre- 
sentations. 

Not far from the city of Dirnn, and at the eastern 
foot of Mount Olympus, a monument and statue had 
been erected in n^eiyiory of the Thracian Orpheus. 
The country was the ancient Pieria,and the natives 
referred to their own Pimpleian spring as the origi- 
nal and favourite resort of the Muses. They ob- 
served with awe that the statu^ of the father of 
song continued for many days during this winter 
to be bedewed with apparent perspiration. 

The prodigy was duly reported, the diviners con- 
sulted, and an answer received from the most saga- 
cious of their number, pronopicing the omen pro- 
pitious, and auguring brilliant success to Alexander, 
and proportionate labours to the poets. 'Hie inter- 
pretation perhaps would have been more germane 
had the cold sweat of the tuneful bard bcBax attri 
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buted to an overwhelniiiigr anticipation of the frigW 
conceits of Ch<Brilus, and the other poetasters of 
Alexander's court. 

The omen and its explanation were, however, 
hailed with delight, and sacrifides, with due honours, 
offered to the Muses. But they are capricious in 
their favours, and never smiled on the efforts of the 
versifiers of Alexander's great actions. 



CHAPTER IV, 



Suae »f the -eiviiizei PTorli, and of the Reswrua cf the two Ontteniing 
Parties at ike period of Alexander'e Incaeion of Jleia. 

To Speculate on the condition of the rest of the 
knoym world at this period would be worse than 
idle, for we know nothing of it. I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to the consideration of the state of 
the three great powers which then predominated on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, These were the 
Persian, Carthaginian^ and Grepian nations. 

The Persian dynasty, after a continued series of 
able and magnificent monarchs, had been threatened 
with destruction during the long and feeble reign 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon> In the north the C adusians 
had renounced their allegiance, and baffled the king's 
personal attempt to reduce them to subjection. In 
the south, Eg^ypt had recovered and asserted in arms 
her ancient independence. In the west, the great 
satraps of Asia Minor had openly revolted, an;^ 
withheld the usual tribute from their great sovereign. 
Artaxerxes Ochus, who succeeded to' his father's 
throne, had been signally defeated in his attempt 
to recover Egypt, and his misfortunes led to the 
immediate revolt of Phoenicia Cyprus, and the other 
kaaiitioie powers* But ^e empire had been saved 
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from impending dissolutioif, by the Tiffotir of th» 
eunuch Bagoas, the chief minister of Ocnus, and by 
the military talents of his associate, Mentor, a Rho- 
dian soldier of fortune. Phojnicia and Egypt' had 
been reconquered, and the western provinces re- 
united to the empire. These were placed under the 
unlimited control of Mentor, while Bagoas super- 
intended the internal govertiment* During the short 
reign of Arses, the successor of Ochus, these minis- 
ters, freed from domestic troubles, had been enabled 
to direct their attention to Greece. And we have 
the testimony of Demosthenes, that Philip's opera- 
tions against Perinthus and Byzantium had been 
baffled by the mercenary troops of Persia. The 
lineal descendants of Darius Nothusr ended with 
Arses, and Codomannu/s, said to have been the sur- 
viving representative of Achaemenes by a collateral 
branch, was raised to the throne by Bagoas, and 
assumed the name of Darius. The whole empire 
acknowledged his authority, and the personal cou- 
rage which he had displayed in early youth induced 
his subjects to expect a vigorous administration 
from his maturevears. . His resgnrces" were ample j 
his treasures fiilf, ftnd, if h« distrusted the valour of 
his own people, he could connnand the (Services of 
the most yaliant and skilful warriors then existing. 
But the death of Philip had freed the Persian court 
from immediate terror, and little danger was antici- 
pated from the efforts of the boy Alexander. 

The Carthaginian empire had been gradually 
rising in importance ; Northern Africa and Southern 
Spain might be regarded as component parts of it 
'The western islands in the Mediterranean had been 
subdued, and the Carthaginians were pressing hard 
on tl^e Sicilian Greeks. But they were not likely 
to interfere in the present contest, except as the 
allies of their mother city T3Te. 

The Greeks in Italy were rapidly losing thetr 
military superiority, and the Lucanians and Sam- 
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nites, exercised in continual wars with Itome, sui 
yet unknown in the history of the world, were 
threatening the degenerate dblonists with subjuga- 
tion. The Greeks' "in Asia and the Asiatic islands 
had long, been familiarized wfth Persian despotism, 
and nothing but decided success* on the part of their 
liber^fers was likely to make them active partisans' 
of a cause to whfcn they had &o oftpn proved vic- 
tims. Withi* Greece itself th^ref;^existed a warlike 
population, ill adapted, from Want of concert and 
pecuniary reSoT^trces, fdt a confbined -and continued 
exertion; yet fully able t<^ resist all foreign aggres- 
sion, or active interfei:ence 'with their liberties. 
Justin calculates, and apparently without exa^fgera- 
tiori, that the statesio the south of Macedonia could, 
at this period, bring two hundred thohsand' mea 
to the field. - ' • 

The Macedonian supremacy depended upon opi- 
nion and th« ^ood-will of the Tn'ajority of th6 con- 
fed^erates. • Without this it was a mere name. Gently 
and generously as it wais used, the Spiartans under 
Agis n^^arly succeeded in"" overthrowing it, even 
while Alexander's conquest of -the Persian empire 
appeared almost certain. AndUhe Athenians, after 
his death, fairly drove Aiitipatet from the jfield, and 
blockaded hihi within 4he» w^lsi of Lamia. The 
" seasonskble arrival of the great 'general Craterus, 
with the Maqe'donian veterans, gave the victory at 
the end of the second campaign to Antipater ; yet 
both these generals failed to subdue the more war- 
like and resolute JStolians. Witfabut taking these 
facts into consideration, it is impossible fairly to 
estimate the difficulties encountered and surmounted 
by Alexander. ' 

The Macedonian had no resources for the main- 
tenance of the future wSir except in his own' great 
mind. The orators of Southern Greece were loud 
in their assertions, that Philip owed all his success 
to his unsparing profusion of money. With this he 

F ' 
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burst asunder the gates of hostile cities ; ^th thi^ 
he purchased the services of party leaders. If it 
were so, their virtue mu8,t have been cheaply est!*- 
mated, Tor Pliilip could not have purchased it at a 
dear rate. He was poor at the commencement of his 
reign, and poorer at ,his death« Alexander ut his 
accession found sixty talents in his treasury, and 
a few gold and silver cups in the palace. But the 
debts amounted to fiv& hyndred; talents, and before 
he could move frorn'Macedpnia \)e had to ipaortgag^ 
the royal domains fof eighj; hundred' more* 

Nearly two hundred years had elapited since the 
commencement of the wars between Greece and 
Persia; it woidd, thei^fofe, be folly to sav tnax they 
were ignorant of each other's mode of w^Mfarc., or 
that one party enjoyed any adv^tageover tn^^ otner 
with respect to arms and discjplice. The Persiana 
could command the services of the best tacticians^. 
^rmourefs, engineers, and soldjienrof Greece; and 
it is a curious fact that Alexander b^d to combat 
full fifty thousand Greeks, before he entered Syria* 

The mfantry of the' invading army, according, to 
the best authorities, cohsistedpf twelve thousand 
Macedonians, seven' thousand cobfedexates, five 
Siousand mercenary Greeks, the same Jiumber j^t 
Thracian^, TribaUianis, and Dlyrians, and one thovh 
sand Agrians.: The cavalry , amounted to fifteen 
hundred l^cedonians, fifteen huQdied Thessabansy 
nine hundred Thracians .and. P«eonians, and km 
hundred confederates. The whole force, therefore^ 
was thirty thousand infantry» and four thousand fire 
hundred cavalij 
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CHAPTER .V. , ^ 

. ^rst Campaign Uk Aaiu* ' 

Iv the spring of the year B. C; 334, Alexander 
placed himself at the head.of his assembled focces, 
and marched to Amphipolis^ Passing, by -the cltieik 
Abdeiia and Maroheia, he. crossed, fhrst, the tlebhis, 
and then the Melas. On arriving at Sestus he found 
his fleet, consistiitg of one hundred and sixty tri- 
Y'emes, already assembled. Parmenio was ordered 
to superintend the passage of the trbops, whUe 
Alexander indulged his youthful feelingi^ of enthu- 
siasm and poetry in performing pilgrimages to the 
Bhrines consecrated by the genitw of Homer. At 
the southern point of the *l*hracian Chersonese wh3 
raised the tomb of Protesilaus. There Alexander 
Bacrificed to the nianes of the hero who had first 
£et his foot on the hostile shore of Asia^ and besought 
bis infiuejice to sare him whose intelitions were the 
same from a i^milar fate. He then embariced, dn4 
steered for the ,'Achaean harboUr: . On gaining the 
middle of the Hellespont, a bull, the Homeric sacri- 
fice to Neptune, was offered to the deities of the 
sea, and due libations ma^e. from gplden. cups. 
With hici own hand he steered the vessel, and when 
it neared the shore, was the first tp spring on Asiatic 
eround« He was in complete annour, and bran^ 
dished his spear« but thete. W|E^ no Hector to en^ 
coimter the hew ProtesHaus- nor jt Laodauneia to 
lament him had he fallen. -, The mhabitant^ of the 
Troafiwerie pe^iceful iBolians^ more inclined to re- 
main neutral spectators of the contest than to sidd 
actively with either party. v 

If Achilles had his Patroclus, Alexander had his 
tlephjestioDf a young Inobleman of Pella; an early 
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partiality for whom had ripened into a steady friend- 
ship, equally honourable to both parties. The tu- 
muli of the two Homerid friends'were still conspicu- 
ous ; while^ therefore, Alexander duly honoured the 
monumental pillar of Achilles, Hephasstion ofiferejd 
garlands and sacrifices at that of Patroclus. 

Thence Alexander ascended *to the sacred and 
storm-explosed city of Priam, wqrshipped in the 
temple of the Ilian Minerva, add hung jiis own arms 
as a votive offering on the walls* In exchange he 
took down a suit m armour said to have been worn 
bjr due of the Homeric herbes. The shield,, of great 
size and strength, nught have graced the left arm 
of the Tel2^nonian>:d[pix, and in all his after-fields 
was bor^e before Alexander hy Qnie of his arinour- 
bearers* 

The venerable Priam was not forgotteir, and the 
descendant of .P3?Tj;'hds sought by sacrifices to avert 
the anger of the royal shade^ Would that he had 
diso honoured the tomb of the amiable and patriotic 
pector! But the' representative of AchHles had 
no sympatKy to splare for the slayer of Patroclus. 

He ^lipied with scorn from the 13^:0 of Paris, ac- 
customed to guide the voices. of feeble womeuj'^ut 
eagerly demanded a sight pf the harp with which 
Achilles had sdothed hid' soul aii4 sung the glorious 
deeds of heroes. . ' 

" It is also said,'* I quote a very interesting pas- 
sage from Arrian^ "that he pronounced Achilles 
happy"in hs^ving. Hofner to herald forth his praise. 
And m thith Achillea could, in this light, be justly 
^ronoimced" happy by ^exander, as he himself die} 
not expei^ence.hls general good fortune in tMs re- 
spect, nor have his dee^s been worthily blazoned 
among men, either in prose or heroic verse. . Nor 
ba-s he been sung in lync strains, like Gelo, Tl^eron, 
Hiero, and others,- not to be compared t9 Alexander. 
Thus his exploit^ are far less known than the most 
tniOing ancient deeds Even the ascent of the ton 



thoimand that aided Cyrus against king Artalcersds^ 
and the sufTerings of Clearchns and of the gi^neralU 
captured witiii him, and the retreat under Xenophon's 
eomtnand^ are, through Xeno^on's owa writings 
far more, renowned among mea than Alexander 
and his acfateTements; although he was not thd 
auxiliary .of a foreign potentate, nor in his flight 
from the. great king overcame thOse-whci^attempted 
to prevent hi^ relareat .to the seaooast,' but standil 
unrivalled among Greeks and- bavfoarians, both for 
the multitude ai^d magnitadeof hissplendid^ctioiis^ 
This was thfe riiaspn that indaced ,me to jcuideitaka 
this history, as I do not rega»| myseH unworthy to 
spreadamtongmenthe-reDownot ^exander^s deeds." 

Arrian succeMed partly, but not to the extent of 
his anticipations, nor irfll the life of Alexander be 
«ver wprthiljr written, before the- eastern lae as wdl 
known^-as the western world. 

According to the acciBrate S1arabo»'th« king i;fas 
deceived in believing the Dbim of his day to have 
been the city of Prii^^r Yet a mistake scarcel]f 
seems i)oS8ible| tor the ^EJc^an colony was mA 
later than sixty years afti^ the capture of Troy^ 
and no event fnnta that penod occurred to destroy 
&e pure vehicle of tradition. Hei^otus, a better 
authority thian Strabo on this head, writes that 
Xerxes a&cended-^to:the Pergamas of Priam,' and 
offered sacrifiees to the Ilian Mikier^a, and duly 
honoured the rtemory of the her^es^. It is» there* 
fore, to be hoped, that tW enthnsi^asm of Alexaqdeir 
was'not eXffenddd upon a spurious o{>ject. If,^ how- 
ever, the Pevgaibus was farther inbiQd, the Simois^ 
the Scamander, the broad Hellespimt, and the sum- 
mits of Ida, wer6 pointy which could not. be mia* 
taken, and itreraained for modemiraveUerB, labour-^ 
ing under tibe most Inconeeivadyte ignorai|<%, to con^ 
found the streams,* aad metamorphose the Seaman^ 
der into some obscure* paddke^ far removed from tba 
setanes oC Iks Ilia4 

F8 
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The Troad is almost a peninsula, placed between 
tiie-Gulf of Adrai^yttium, on the south, and the Gidf 
of C3rzicus^on the north. , In the intertnediate space 
ijses MdJmt Ida, stretching westward to Cape Lc^ctns 
or Baba, and eastward 'as far as the (vale of the 
IUi3mdacns. The ccmimon' roact^leadi^ from the 
Ti:oad to the i§Outh-«astem provmceii, crossed the 
western extremity of Mount Ida, and passed through 
Antandrus and Adramyttium. But Aleocaader was 
not allowed to choose nis road. 
• The Persiari satraps had been evidently taken by 
surprise by the rapid movements , of thci invadeiv 
They had thus, without making ft single' attempt to 
molest thQ j)assaget ^dlowed him with a far inferior 
fleet to ednvey his troops into Asia. Receiving 
intelligence that >they were rapidly collecting their 
forces at Zel:eia,on'tnePTopontis;;ne determined ta 
march in that direction. . • / 

The army under the command of Parmenio had 
advanced from Abydia. to Arisba, where the king 
joined it. Next day he^ advanced to Percoto^, ^and 
the day after, leaving Lampsacus pn thic left, '^» 
camped on the bajoks of the Practius. This river, 
flowing down from Mount Ida, enters the northern 
port pf the Hellespont. It bears no name on modem 
maps, but Percot^ and Lampsacus still exists ba 
Bergase and Lamsaki. •Colons? and Q^rmotus, the 
next station^, ate^both obsojire. The first was 
inland from Latnpsaci^s, and was, peihaps;c^i^nected 
with the 'tomb of Memnon^ mentioned by Strabo. 

During this advance the Persian .caliip became 
the scene of inuch discussion. . The death or re- 
moval of Mentor, had left the satraps without a 
eommander-in^hief. His brother Memnon was. 
present, but merely a^ an auxiliaiy, nqt intrusted 
with the command even -of the Greek mercenaries.. 
Spithridates, the satrap of Lydia a^d Ionian was the 
h^hest officer,, but does not appear to have possessed 
more authority than Arsites^ the governor of t^Mi 
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Hellei^ntian Phrygia, the scene of- action. Four 
other Persians, Araames, Rheomithres, Petenes, and 
Niphates, are mentioned l>y Aman ad equal in au- 
thority to Spithridates^ and Arsitea. j1 councilor 
war was held, to ^nrhich Memnon was admi,tted. 
His advice was to bum and lay waste the country^ 
to avoid a l^attle; and in the words of ^a modern Per- 
sian, "toencitcle the enemy with a desert." But 
Arsites declared that bef would not permit a single 
habitaticm- intrusted to his. care* to\ be wilfully de- 
stroyed. As Alexander's'^dvance left no alternative 
between risking a-baftle-and leaving Ioni% and Lydia 
open^ to an inv&er, the spirited resolution orArsites 
was more in accordance with th^ feelings ef the 
satraps than the cauti^s advice of Memncm. They 
therefore lielermined to advance and contest the 
passage of the Granicus. $trabq writes that the 
Granicus, the ^sepus,>nd the Scamander ri^e frpm 
the same part-tif Mount Ida, and that a circle of 
twenty stadia would enclosethe three sources'. The 
Granicus must,, thef^fore^ from the length 'of its 
course, be a considerable' jriyer, a^id in spring, when 
increased by the' meltjng shows of Mount Ida, pre- 
sent a foroHdable appearance. Behind this natural 
barrier the Persians, drew un their forces. 

O9 adx^ancing from Henm^tus,' Alexander had 
reeeived the 'submission of the ^ity of Priapus, thus 
named from .the, worship qf . th^ Hellespontian god. 
The army vas preceded 'by strong reconnoitring 
parties, con^posed. of the P)rodr6mi, employed to 
examine ihe roads and' report obstacles. The main 
body was not far from- &e^ Granicus, when the 
scouts^etutned^ and announced the position of the 
enemy 'on 4h^ (Opposite baAk. Alexander began 
immediately to form his line and pi:ep%re' for battle^ 
when ParmeniOy whose great reputation in waif gavd 
him weight- and inftuence, attempted to check the 
eagetness of his youthful sovereign by the foQowinf 
observations: 
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** U appears advisable to eneamp for the present 
On the liter's side^as^w^ are. For the enemy, far 
inferior in infantry, will not, in my opinion; dare to 
spend the. ni^^ht in our Ticinity; so that we may 
cross with ease in the n^oming, before their troc^Mi 
can be fonned and brought to q[^[K)sens.'' But the 
attempt at prei^ant .ai^ais dangerous, because we 
cannot lead our army iii line through 'the river, as 
many parts of it are evidently deep, and the banks 
ate, as you ise^ very high, and in some places pre- 
cipitous^ When, therefore, out jtnen realch' the op- 
posite bank in' disorder .and in separate columns, 
they will be exposed to the attacks of the eiiem3r'8 
cavalry ^ drawn i^p in line* Sl^uld this, our &-st 
attempt prove allure, the immediate consequences 
must jirove disastrous, and the finsd issue of the 
contest be seriously ail^cted."^ 

Alexander reined— • ' '• . ^ 

*^ I ,am aware <^ a)l this, Parmeniq,. but feel 
ashamed, after crossing the Hellespont Without dif^ 
ficulty, to allow this petty stream to prevent us from 
lording it as we are. ^ I regarfi *sucn conduet as m^ 
consistent with the glory of the '^Macedonians, and 
my own eagerness to^ encounter dan^ers!^ I feel 
also that the Peri^ians, if 4hey. dd not instantly suder 
evils eorzespondent to, their fears, will recover their 
eourafe, as beiilg able to face the Macedoniana oa 
the fiSd of battle.^ . . 

Had the passage of the €rranicus been the sole 
•bjeet, Ihe-'vetj^ran general's proposition ,was na 
doubt the safest.. Fgr we* know, jirom the whtings 
of Xenophon, that a Persian aimv, consisting prin- 
cipally of cavalry, could noit sa^fely enc^unp near an 
enemy superior in infantry. 'But Alexander fell 
ihe neeessifey of making, a strong umpression, aiid 
refused to steal an advantage* as mueh-irom a eta* 
▼alrous impulse, as from a well-grounded belief that 
one field fairly andepenly won iS| in its ultimate 
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effects, worth ten advaii^ges>tt^Liiie<]. by stealth, 
stratagem, or treachery, , 

Immediately above the right hank of the Granicus. 
there was a step, or narrow strip of level gromid, 
extendipg from the river to the foot of a long line 
of low h^«, nmninlg parallel with the stream. The 
Persian catalry^SO,000 in, number, were drawn tip, 
in line 'On this step. The hills ixy their rear wer^ 
crowned by an equal number of Greek mercenaries 
under the command of Omares, a Persian. ' 

The Macedonian phalanx was composed of eight 
brigades, containing 200a men each, a|id com$> 
manded by eight generals of equal i^k. These 
coi^d act separately x>r conjointly; as every brigade 
was complete in itself. \It was divided ii^to regi- 
ments of 1000 -^^ch. Commanded by their own 
colonel^. Each res^eixt was composed of two 
battalions bf 50Oeach, ojpicered in the'same manner. 
Each hatts^lon w^ subdivided into eight companies, 
led by their 0wn captains. For,- the* purpp^se df 
command, the Macedpnian army wad divided into 
two wiugs* Ale^cander always qommanded the ex- 
treme right, afid the' most confidential officer the 
extrenie left. The brigades orthe phalanx were 
attached arbitrarily either to the right or th6 left 
wing. On the present occasion,' the bright wing 
consisted of the Companion cavalry,, the Agrian in- 
fantryj'and the archers under Philotas, the hqavy 
lancers, sjid the Paeonians imder Aniyiitas, the son 
of Arrhabaeus, and the] roy^ foot-guards, also/ 
honoured, with "the title <^' Gompani6ns, under Ni- 
canor, the son of^Parmeiiio. Next tohiiii were 
drawn up five hnefadea^of the phalanx commanded 
suocessivelyby Perdiccas, Ocenus, Cratenis, Am3ai- 
tas, the son of Andromenes, and l^hllip, the son pi 
Amyntas. All were under the immediate command 
of -Alexander. . ; ' 

On the extreme left were posted the TheSsaliau 
cavalry, commanded by Galas, the son of Haipalui^. 
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atih confederate cavalry under Philip, the son of 
Menelaus, and the Thracians und^r Agathon. Next 
to him were the thtee remaining brigades of the 
phaftiii^", commanded in the order of their names, 
by another Craterus, Meleager, and a third Philip, 
^hose brigade touched that of his namesake the 
son of Amynt^s. AU theo/e wer^. under Parmenio^s 

orders. <^ ' <, 

As soon as the Persians perceived that Alexander 
had placed himself' at the nead of the Companion 
cavalry, on {he feitfeme rights they strengthened 
^leir pwn.left with denser masses of horse. The 
king wjas easily recogpised by the splendour of his 
arms, the white"plume in his helmet, his gorgeous 
shield and polished cuirass, and \iythp ma^ificent 
and dazzling equipments of his immediate' retinue. 
Both armies halted on the very briiik of the river, 
and surveyed €ach other for soipe time. A deep 
silence prevailed during tins moment of hesitation 
and doubt. T^en Alexander njounted Jhfe gallant 
charger destined to carry hint triumphant over so 
many fields, and briefly exhorted nis mimediate 
companions to fplljDw him aiid prove themselves 
good, warriors. 

Ptolemy, the son of Philip, whose right it was on 
that day* to lead the attack, first, entered the rivet. 
He was supported Jby Amyntas, the fio;i of Arrha- 
.b«us, and Socrates, who led forwatd the heavy 
* laneers, the Paeonians, the iProdromi, and one brigade 
of infantry. Then the whole right- wing was led 
by^ Alexander into , the curteht ami4 the soiuid of 
trumpets and the Ibu^i paeans x)f the troops. 

Ai9)^tas, Ptolenay, and Socrates soon reached 
the opposite bank, but struggle^ in Tain to make 
their Ikndin^ good, as the- Persiansj not content 
with showering thei^ 'missiies- from the upper 
fifround, ro^e down and combated the Macedoniaits 
m the waters As Memnoii' and his sons, together 
with the flower of- the Persian cavalry, were * en- 
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Imaged in this quarter, they suceeeded either in eui> 
ling down ^his Vanguard or liiivingf it hack on Alex« 
andeT) who wsls now. advancing* , He hini&elf^ with 
the Companion cavalry* charged whete Jie saw the 
densest inasji and the^ greatest ntimher of Persian 
chiefs assembled^ The !^attle W^ more of a per** 
sonal struggle between mdividtuds than regulaf 
charges or jcavalry« In the shock Alexander 
shivered his l^ce to pieces* and- called Upon Are« 
taS} his chi^f groott^fto ,fuiliish hiln,with another^ , 
The sanie misfoxiiune l^ad happened to hiin* although 
he continued fighting bl*axeiy With 'the broken 
stuinp* Holding- this tip^Jievlfesired his sovereign 
to ask some one ebre. Detharatus^ the Corinthianf 
One of the Companiohs** theft t^nt-him his. The 
superior strength and skillof the Macedonians werd 
now tiianifi^t, and the Persian Javelins and cime# 
ters wei^dund &ieffectual agaziisi thie Macedonian 
. lance^the shaft of which Wal made of tough cornel , 
wood* The efibrts.of the cavalry drove the PejC 
flians from the bank* and Alexander^ With tl^ehead 
of the column* gained the level' step between th^ 
tirer and the mountains. * 

There he wa» instantly iftail^ed out by Mkhri« 
dates, the son^ia4aw^of Darius, who dashed at hiipa 
at the head of a troop of hoilse drawn up in the 
form of a Wedge* With a very obtuse an^e« AM 
Mithridates Was in front* Aletander did not wait 
the attack* but sp^rred his horse forwards* dnd 
directing his lance agaiast th6 facie of his afttago^ 
liist* slew him on the sport; While he was disen« 
raging his weapon* Rhcesaees, auother Persian nO' 
Sl^man, rode np and with his/sword struck off a 
part of the king's plfime and helmet s Alexander 

Eierced his breast throu^ th^ corslet* atid brought 
im^also to the gi6und« But thin coidd hardly haV0 
been doile without wheeling round and re-phw-ging* 
tVhilie he was engaged in this second single combati 
8pithzidatesi the Ionian aatr8p# came behind him 
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and had lais^d his ciiiieter ta strike a l?low, when 
his purpose was anticipated by Cleitus, the son of 
Dropidas, who, with one tremendous ' stroke, se- 
vered the Persian's shoulder from his body. 

Oleitus was the brother of Lamiq^, the nurse of 
Alexander, ahd was captain of the joyal troop of 
the Companion cavalry, lo. which, in an^'esppcial 
ihanner, the safety of the king's person was in- 
trusted. On this ocoasion he was ajt his post and 
did his duty. - Wp'have no reason to 'suppose that 
the light cimeter- of Spithridates would have made 
a greater impression on the proof arpiour of Alex- 
ander than a similar weapon, in the ban4 of Rhoe- 
saces. But what would have been thought of the 
royal guardsyh^dthey aUowed their sovereign, after 
bringing down the two-'foremost champions of* thb 
enemy, to be slain by the third? ^ ^ . 

On equal ground the Perqiams failed to withstand 
the chaise of the Macedonian lances j and" their 
line gave way, first at the. point where Alexander 
himself was engag'edjfihaltyin all directions. For 
Pafmenio ^nd Sie Thessalian and confederate ca- 
valry Jiad completely defeated the -Peflsran right 
wing. The rout wks .therefore general, but the 
actual loss of the Persians was not great, as there 
was no pursuit. Artwng thfe thousibd l^orsemeni 
who fell on the field, werei in addition to the chiefs 
l^efore mention'fed,- Niphates, Petehes, *Mithrobar- 
,4Bane&, governor of, Cappadocia, Arbupales, son of 
Darius Artaxerxeff/ and Pharmacies, the brother tjf 
the mie^n. The surviving leaders, among whom 
was Memfton, fled disgracefully, arid left the Grecian 
meroenaries to their late. These Yio^ remained in 
their position, idle spectators. of the short but des 
perate contest*which1h a few minutes had dispelled 
the delusion th^t Greece could never ftimish a ca- 
valry equal to the Persian.. The phalanx was not 
engaged; apd the defeat Of 20,000 Persian horse 
tras achieved by the light troops and cavalry alone* 
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But as the mercenaries under Omares still kept 
their ^ound» the phalange was brought upr'to attaick 
them in front, while Alexahder aijfl Parmenio with 
their cavalry assailed them on both flunks. Omares 
fell at his post, and the whole body, with the excep- 
tion of 200Q prisoners, was cut. to pieces. These 
saved their lives by throiSrinj^ themselves on the 
gfround and permitting- the terrible phalanx to march 
over their 'bodies. Their lives were spared, but 
they were loaded- with .chains, and sent to till the 
ground in Macedonia* It is difficult to S3nnpat&ize 
with men who for daily pay could be thus brought 
to array themselves against their feUow-country- 
men, and* to fight toe battles of b^barians against 
the captain-general of Greece. • 

Ofv the. Macedonians, there fell tT^enty^five of the 
Companion* cavalry, sixty other ^hoi^ihen, a;id 
thirty foot^soldiers. It mu^t not be imagined thftt 
Qo more^fell, bat it is clear that the generals who 
wrote the account of Alexander^ campaigifs, men- 
tioned the loss of^only the/ native bom Macedo- 
nians. The fajlen were, all buried oi> the field of 
baitle> clad in their annour, the noblest shroud, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, for a slain warrior. The 
twenty-five Companions were, honoured with mo- 
numental statues of bronze, the workmanship of 
Lysippus, the favourite sculptor of Alexander. 
They were erected at Dium, 'in IVfacedonia, where 
they remained* uritil the rapacious Romans carried 
them aiWay to Italy. ^' - * 

The Persian . leaders; were also Jburied with due 
honours, as well as the m^tcenary Greeks who had 
fallen iil a bad cause. 

The kin^ wad p^icular in his attentions to the 
wounded ; ne visited every individual, examined his 
wounds, and by asking how^ and in what service 
he had received them, giye every man an opportu- 
nity of recounting and perhaps of exaggerating his 
deeds. 



Alexander selected aeo panMies as, an offeting 
#or the Athenian Minetva* They Were sent, id 
Athens^ and stispeiided^m the! Panhenon^ with thcf 
following iiiBcilplieni .• 

'^AlejEanderf the Son of l^hilip) atxd the Greeks^ 
except the Lacediein<Hiians$ these^ fr6n^ the barbae 
hani^ iahaibit'in^ Asia/ 

Thitt is gpnetajly tegatded atf a cedipliiiient to 
the Athenians i^^if SOi itwaS intended foi* thc( 
Ath^nisuis of fortjiet' daysf not fbtthe contempo^ 
raries"^ of t)einostheneS $ for ^nd distinction vtbM 
taB.de between the Athenians captult^d in th^ 
enemy's rankn and the prisoners belon|[ing to othef 
States* ' ' 

troin the irety beginhing AleXandet; regarded 
Asia as his^ own) afld the Ai^iatics as hi« Si£j6ct8« 
Hift first adn^onition to his soldiers waSf to spartf 
their own. . 'rtere occiir no instances of plundei*^ 
tui system of devastation^ sitnil^ to that practised 
jDy Agesilauti and described ty XenOphon.- I'he 
^niy chan^ wasio substitute a Macedonian instead 
vf a t^ersiail satrap« ' Acting on this principle* ho 
appointed Calafi) the ison of fiail>alus^ governor of 
4he HelleSpenti^in 'Wirygia^t ahi ordered him to 
xact no more from the provincialiS than the regulajf 
■^Bvenue payable to Darius* i 

The chief city' of the qattsi|>y Mraft t)a^cyliUin« 
situated oh the Ptopontis* to the east of the Rhyh< 
dacus. Pamienit) was sent forwatd^ and took poe* 
session of it without resistance^ . Alexander him* 
self visited Kelela^ a HomeAc ciiy on the banks of 
the " dark flowing waters'' of the ^^et>us. 'fh^ 
tiVer is now called Biffa, aiid j3ie town of 'the samO 
ftaitte c^npt be far from wk site of the* Relent 
Zeleia. 

Alexander mig'ht have marched ilp the Vale of 
the Rhyndaeus, surmounted the pass called by tho 
Turks the Iran Gate^ and descended- into the^ plain of 
the Oaicus* But he retuhied to liiumi as distiilctly 
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mentioned by Strabo, anfl marched into Southern 
Asia by the more frequented road through Antan- 
drus, Adramyttiuni,Pe5^mug, and Thyateira. 

The intervening towns offered no resistance, and 
vrhfijx within eight miles of Sardes, he was met by 
a deputsition, headed by the principal citizens, dnii 
accompsmied by Mithrenes, the Persian governor 
of the cJtadeL The Lydians, once a warlike and 
powerful natio^j had, since theiif subjugation, by 
Cjmis the Eldei^ been Persian tributaries for nearly- 
200 years. The' yoke was, perhajps, not "burden- 
some, but still their happineiis xa^st have depended. 
oh tke .character of their satrap, at whose mercy 
the policy of the Persian government completely 
placed them. ' But- their recollections of ancient 
glory and independence still remained. Men in 
their situation seldom have an opportunity of testi* 
fying their love of the latter except by changing 
their masters. Antl such a change, if unattended 
with <iatiger, is always welcomed. The deputation 
presented ihe keys of the L;^dian capital to the de- 
scendant of Hercules, and had they known the weak 
side of their new master, would nave. expressed 
their joy at returning ui\9fer the Jferacleid dominion^ 
after the long-continued usurpation of the Merm- 
nadse and Aenaemenidae.. . ^ 

Mithrenes, who cajq[ie to' surrender the citadel and 
the treasures intrusted to his care, was a traitor — 
perhaps a wea^ man, paralysed by the. defeat and 
death 6f SpUhridates nis superior,- .and overcome 
by the prayers of the Sa^ans. But treason had 
been busy m the westetii provilices, and it appears 
imaccountable that do mallei of the connexions of 
Darius should have been wit^hout command in the 
Persian camp, except we supfioeettat the satraps 
had disowijed thdir authority,, and fought the^battle 
of the Granicus in defence pf their. owji gov^^n* 
xnents, and not of the empire. ^ 

Whatever ^ere the motives of Mithrenes, his act 
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was base and fatal to his countnr.. The citadel of 
Sardes was the moi^t important toxUess in Westcfm 
Asia, tod th^ surrender e( it at this critical pMod 
furnished Alexander with money, of which he was 
rreatiiy in need, and enabled him to pursue Memnpii, 
tiie ofily antagonist- In Adia Minor from Whom he 
had any thing to dread. 

< Alexander encamped onthe banks of the Hermus, 
whence he issued a decree, by which all their laws, 
rights, and privileges, as existing before-ihe Persian 
conq[uest, were restored to ' the. Lydiafts.^ Their 
nominal independence was also proclaimed, .and 
hailed with as much applause as if it had been real. 
He then ascended, to &e Sardian citadel^ impregna- 
ble frdm its natural position. A lofty mountain^ 
triangular in fig^ure,' rises abruptly from fhe plain of 
ttie Hermud. A deep ravine, renderihg4he southern 
side a perpendiculs^r precipice, separated it from the" 
frowning niasSes of Mount Tmolus. ^The summit 
of this isolated rock w^ ciiowned by ^he towers 
and palace of the liydiaA monarchs. . According to 
a long-cherished 'tradition, an^oracle had forewarned 
an ancient king of Lydia, that if he carried his son 
Leon, or, as 'some translate it,; the Lion, hi^ son, 
round the citadel, it would always. remain impreg- 
nable. ' He obeyed partially, but thought it useless 
to go round the precipitous side^ which nature itself 
hskS. apparently rendered impregnable. Alexander 
was struck with the boldness of the situation and 
extent of view from the summit. H^ proposed to 
occupy the site of the Lydian palace with a splendid 
tem|Ae of the Olympian Jupiter— but did hot live to 
execute his plah; The AjEgives of the army, appa 
rently in compliment to the Heracleid* connej^on, 
were left to garrifrbn the citadel. ♦ \ 

From . Sardes Alexander marched to Ephesus. 
Here he came first in eontact with the aristocratic 
and democratic 'factions, which, for the two, pre- 
ceding centuries, had destroyed the happinessomd 
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tranquillity of every Grecian city of consequence. 
T]ie aristocratic, party had ail^i^ays been patronised 
by^Persia; and Memnon had lately overthrovh the 
existing democracy at Ephesus, and committed the 
powers- of .ffOveriUHffent to thet>ppodte party. • Bnt 
the news of the victory at the GranicuA, followed 
by the rumoured approach of Alexander, caused 
the PersiahB to retire to Miletus. With them also 
retired Amyntas^the son of ^Antiochus, and other 
Macedonian exiles, who had made Ephesus their 
city of refuge.^ - . • 

This flight restored the supremacy to the demo- 
ci^tic faction, which proceeded with bore Violence 
than justice to take vengeance oil its opponents. 
Some of the aristocratic leaders were immediately 
stoned to death, and a^ge&eral massacre was tlureat- 
ened« when Ale^cander arrived and' compelled Ms 
friends to be satisfied with a l^oodleds stq>reinacy. 
Arriai]( writes, that this active * interference of the 
king in defence of the adverse party, gave him 
more immediatd lenowii than' any cfth^r of his 
deeds in Asia Minor.. The conduct of the Lace- 
daemonians and Atheoidns, the two grfeat patrons of 
the opposite factions, had been so different on simi- 
lar occasions^ that We need not be sm^sed at the 
natural effect of 'Alexander's more . merciful and 
judicious jconduct. . '« 

The temple •of Eptiesus,. destroyed bjr fire on the 
night of his bii^h, was in the. kot of being rebuilt. 
He assigned the revenues, paid by the city to the 
gjreai king, to the promotiim of the woik. In after- 
times he offered to r bear tl^ whole expense, greH 
an it mudt hav^ been, oji condition of having his 
name alone inscribed onihe building. The £phe« 
mans prettily evaded theofibr, by saying, ^'that it 
did not beopme one> god to dedicate « tempte t« 
another.*' . ' ^ • . 

Alexander paid dijie fa6nour^ to^th^ great Diana 
of Ihe Ephesiani. Tlie misshapen statue^ th» 
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heaven-faUen idol yrss caxried in procession^ while 
he, ajt the hea.d of Jiis troops, formed a part of the 
pageantry. The discipfle of Aristotle «i^as a poly- 
theist in the most extensive sense of the word, and 
coi]dd*bowhis h^adwithequa^re'Ve^ence in Greoian,. 
Tynan,. Egyptian, and Assyrian temples. 

From Ephesus' Alexander marched to ^iletus, 
the Ionian capital, celebrated for its w^alth^ naval 
power, and colonies. The governor had promised 
to give up the city without resistance, but the ar* 
rival of the Persian fleet, far superior to the Mace- 
donism, had induced him to Vetraet his word. . 

Miletus was situated at' the mouth of the Mean- 
der, which then emptied its waters into the upper 
end of a considerable' icreek. Thi9 is now filled up, 
and the fair harbour of Miletus converted^ into a 
fertile plain. This is -a well-known fact, and often 
paralleled,- €or the undisturbed water of along creek, 
acted upon by an operative river, "will necessarily 
become firm land. No1^ 4oes ^his admission con- 
tradict the observations fohneriymade'bn this sub- 
ject, as they referred mote to the action of rivers, 
the mouths o/ which have reached the open sea. 

The entrance to the Milesian haf hour was narrow, 
but the Macedonian fleet had occupied it previous 
to the arrival of the Persians. The Milesians, thus 
blockaded by sea and land, intimated to Alexander 
their wish to be neutral, and their willingiiess to 
receive the Persian as Well as the Macedonian fleet 
into the harbour. As they had not the power to 
enforce their proposed systepv of neutrality, their 
offdr could beregs^ded only aa an insult. ' As such 
Alexander viewed, it, and Xgld the* deputy jto depart 
instantly and warh his fellow-citi|:ens to prepare 
for an assault. The^ deed Allowed the wotd, and 
MilejEtis was Caiai^ by 8to|«i.' Three hundred 
Greek mercenaries, partly by swimming, partly by 
floating on thehr hroad jshields, reached a smaU 
iiland iB the harbour. Al^lander, adaiiring.theiT 
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gallantry, spared their lives, and incorporated them 
with his own troops. v^ . ^ 

.Although the Macedonian fle^t had prevented the 
Persians from entering the ^harbour, it was not 
strong enough to face the -enemy on the open sea« 
Hence its future nliptions became a subject of graye 
deliberation. Parmenio .proposed the embarkation 
of a chosen bodjr.of the land-forces, and a sudden 
attack on the enen^y's fleet. But Alexander^ whose 
exhausted exchequer severely feU- the naval ex- 
penses, was for immediately ddsmaniUng it. He 
refuse^ to risjc his gallant soldiers in a contest on 
the unsteady and tottering wav6s, where the supe-* 
rior skill of the Phcnician and Cyprian saUprs 
might jender bravery and military discipline un- 
availing. ' 

Much might be said ia favour ctf both proposi- 
tions, and the arguments of the vetej*an general 
and of the monarch are fequally weighty.- But ii 
may surprise a modem reader to find, that either 
from policy or faith, the question mainly turned on 
the right interpretation of s^n omen* Aja eagle had 
by chance perched on a Macedonian vessel whicli 
had been drawn, ashpre. ^-Parmenio argued, that as 
thabird'is face was dir^etea seaward,^ naVal victory 
was clearly indicated. ^Alexander, on the .contrary, 
eontended, thai as^l^e ship on which the eagle had 
perched was on shore, the fair infer^ce was, that 
they were t6- obtain the victory by* watching t^e 
enemy's motions ^from the shore, aiid preventing 
them froni landing^i^ any sp6t. His reasoning pre-> 
vailed in the council, and theyfleet was laid up in 
the harbour of Miletus*. Parmcnie was sent, at the 
head of a strong force, to rjeceive the.subpiission of 
the great cities of Magriesia and Tralles, in the vale 
Qf the Meander; and. Alexander himself manned 
along thie oo^t to Halicamassu^. \. 

Darii\s> oil receiving intelligence of tHe defeat at 
Ihe Granicus, and of the death of so many 8ati;ap8f 
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appointed Memnon his lieutenant-general, with luw 
limited power of action in Lo.werAsia.'and its ma^ 
ritime dependencies* Memnon had collected a fleet 
of four hundi>ed triremes, with which he prepared 
to counteract the projects of Alexander. Th)» ra- 
pidity of the latters movements had wrested Ionia 
from the empire; hot e^ery effort was made for the 
preservation of Caria; Halicamassus, its capital, 
situated on the s^uth-westem shore of the Ceramic 
gulf, was carefully ibltified and proyidbned. It 
was guardea by^twiv.citadels, one cajled by Strabo 
the iisland-fort, and the othet Sahnacis, cele1$rated 
for the [Supposed effeminating qualities of its foun- . 
tain. The idland-fortress is now united to the co^** 
tinent, and continues, under the name of Boodjoom, 
to be the strongest, place on that coast. The city 
itself was protected^on the land side by an immense 
ditch, thirty cubits wide and fifteen deep.* -Hie be- 
iiiegers ^ad to fill t^s before they cOula bring their 
battering engines to beaiv on the wall; Memoon 
had abundahce of troops, of all denominations and 
races. Numerous saHies/took place, in one of' 
which Neoptol^muft, the son of Arrhabseus, a Ma- 
cedonian eidl^ of high rank, fell,^ while bearing 
arms agdihst his country. In another skirmish the 
Persians had becoijne masters of the ^bodies of some 
Mace4onitai 8oldiers,'which, accordmg to the lawir 
of Grecian ■warfai'e, Alexander ^ma^ed by herald, 
for the purpose of burial. tHodoru9 writes that 
Memnon complied with the request, in opposition 
to the. adviee of two Athenian leaders, Ephialtes 
and Thrasybulus* AGtford from- this^ draws an in- 
ference to prove the inhuman ferocity of the De- 
mostheniean party; but this,'4ike many other of his 
deductions, ii. unfair. 

Amon^ the southem/ijrreeks no skirmish, how- 
ever trifimg, tpok> place that was not followed by' 
the erection of a-ti^phy. Aa both parties, were 
bound to bury-th/Bir dead, the hiability to do thtfl 
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without requesting the l^ave of the opposite party, 
\^as the test of defeat, and a trophy erected under 
sucih circumstances w^ feg^rded legitimate, and 
consecjuently^ sacred. -'But the Macedonians had 
long ceased to raise trophies, and sctupled not to 
destroy them- if erected. The fair inference there- 
fore from the ahove-mentioned f|ict il^, that the Athe- 
nian generals were un*wiUing to restore the bodies 
unless Alexander would allow them^'to raise a trophy 
— a circumstance which, as he did not understand 
trifling, in war, he- was not likely to approve of. 

As the works of the besiegers were advancii^, 
the Athenian Ephialtes, at the head of a. chosen 
body of tropps, aiid supportQ^ by Memnon, madp a 
bold attempt to bum the works d,nd the. engines. 
A regidar battle took place, in which th6 assailahts 
were, not without difficulty, driven back.* The 
Macedonians lost nearly as many men as at the 
battle of tfte Granicus. Among otherd fell Ptolemy, 
a general of the'^oi^-guard ;. Clearbhus, Acommandet 
of the archers; and Addgeus, a chiliarch or colonel 
of a regiment. * The- Persians, regarding the city 
as no longer tenable, «et it on fire^ and retired ta 
the citadels. As, th€?se appealed iinpregnaUe, a 
body of trOop»<^waar left to observe and blpc^ide 
them. ^ ' \ ' 

t*he city was the capital of av race of pfinces, 
who, in subjection to" Persia, had long governed 
Caria. Hecatomnus, in the preqeding generation, 
had l^ft three sons a^d'twQ daughters. . According 
to a practii^e commoii among the royal families in 
Asia, Matisolus, thte eldest bi^other^ hadmapied Ar« 
temisia, the elder, sister, who, by a law peculiar to 
Caria, was entitled to the throne if she survived 
her husband. She became, a' widow, and testified 
her respect for his memory by the erection of the 
splendid ai\d tasteful monument that hasv given the 
namex)f Mai^bleum to aljt isknilar structures. Grief 
^on destroyed her, and she was sucx^eeded l^ the 
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ieeond brother, * Hidrieus, who had niarriied the 
vounger. aisten A^. - She surviyed rhim, but had 
beendethionea by the youngest brother, Pexodsmia 
Oronto^ates^ & Persian ^oUeman, had married his 
daughtei:, and the Persian court had thus been in* 
ducedto connive at the usurer's injustice., The 
deposed queen still retained . the. fortress of Alinda, 
where she was'r visited by Alexanderr and restored 
to the Cari^ throne. She adopted, her bene- 
factor as her son; nor did he disdain^ to call her 
mother. - 

This princess, accustomed to the refinements and 
delicacies Of an oriental court, was shocked at the 
plain fare and simple habits of the Macedonian sol- 
dier. During his stay at Alinda, she regularly sup- 
plied his table iiom her own kitchen, and when hje 
was departing presented him with some of her 
best cooks and confectioners ; but he re/used to ac- 
cept them, saying, "he had been supplied virith 
better cooks by his governor, L^onnatus — a'march, 
before day. to season his diimer, and ^ light dinner 
to prepare nis suf^r." On thifi occ^asion he added, 
tliat . LeonnatuB used to exaniine the chests and 
wardrobes in which his beddii^ and •cloaks, were 

gut, lest soinething pf> luxury or superfluity should 
e introduced by Olympiafe. 
The summer was now drawing to a close, and 
AlexsDider rendered it memorable by an act of kind* 
ness, which has been pftener praised than imitated. 
He granted permi^^ion to all Ijds^ soldiers who had 
lately married to return and, spend the winter with 
their brides. No disti^ct;i?>I!l, ^was ^ade .between 
officers and fnivates ; and the whole bodyr marched 
homewards under the command of three turidegrbom 
generals, Ptolemy, the son of Seleucus, Qoenus, and 
Meleager. Should we view this as an act«of poiidy, < 
and not as em^atii^g from the kind feelings of a 
warm heart« the suceesB would be the same. Young 
warriors, with their lai^ls still green, returning 



to their homes and ttieir yoi^hfiil partners^ and 
fipreadin^ over- all 6reece their partial accounts of 
4he Vadourig^enterofiity. atid-kind,feelihgj8 of their 
Victorious craptaiii«>geheral) wduid' be th€ most in- 
fluential agfents that ever rouised'^ag^r spirits to take 
tip arms ahd-rosh to war* 

Patmehio ctmdUdted tlie HieHSalianfei^ the Greeks 
'Of the conf^eracy^ and the baggage and artillery^ 
to dardeS) into wmter'^qaatters* But winter could 
tiot arrest Alexander's own exertions* Advaiiclng 
Into Lycia and Pamphyliaj be proceeded to wrest 
the wnole line of seacoast from the enemies, and 
thu& paral3r3se the operations of their sUpenor fleet. 
On entejfin^ Lycia^ t^elmissus, a city on the banks 
of the CalbiB^ and celebrated for its race of diviners, 
opened, its gates, tie then crosied the riVer Xan« 
thus, and received the submission of the cities^ Pa- 
tararXaiithus^ and Pinafai These Were the seats. 
5f the Homeric heroes^ Glaucus and Saxpedon, 
'Whose amiable andwai^ke character belonged to 
|he Lyckns in general. The contrast between their 
conduct and the villanie^ and everlasting robberies 
of all the other inhabitanti» of the recesses of Mount 
Taurus, may induce the reader to dwell a moment 
t>n tiieir character. It is delightful to feel 'that a 
free aiid civilised' people idioiild. for so many 
ages have dwelt in peace ajid happiiiess, under a 
long BuccesslQU of foreign masters.*' It is Strabo 
Who gives 'tne account 

" While the pirates of Pamphylia and Cilicia Wew 
tii their ^eatest state of prosperity, and masters <A 
the sea as far aS ttaly^ the LycianB continued their 
constitutiona} nnd temperate mode of life. THiey 
Were not elcited by any desire of dishonest gainsi 
and adhered 8tea,diasily to the constitution of the 
Lycian confederacy as established by their ances* 
tors. Twenty-three citieis are entitled to vote. 
t)eptlties from each state meet in ar common council, 
acssembled in the cil^ previously fixed upon* Tbs 
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most powerM cities possess three votes each, the 
next in rank two, the re^t one.. Their oontpibutions 
and liability to public offices aad burdens follow the 
same proportion. The sixonost powerful^ according 
fo Artemidorus, are,'Xanthus, Patara, Finara, Olym- 
pus, Myra, and Tlos.' In the cofdmon council fir^t 
the Lyciarchi is chosen, then the oAier officers of 
the confederacy. Couris of justice, with geiieral 
jurisdiction^ are appointed* Formerly, they delibe- 
rated concerning W3r, peace, and foreign alliances : 
but this , power is now, necessarily vested in the 
Romans ; nor- are they allowed j^o entertain such 
topics^ except "with tlie permission 6f the Romans 
or for their advantage. Judges and ai^hons are, 
however) still elected according to the ^ajoriiy^of 
state votes.. Beiiiff thus under the government of 
good.lawfl^ Well^dministered, they^ under the ^Rp- 
mans, still retain their freedom, and cullivate their 
innerited patrimonies, and. have witnesse4 the total 
extermination of the pirates." - But ^hese quiet and 
ffOod men, when incensed by wrong, used to exhibit 
desperate vdlour. Twice has Xanthus, their capital 
city, beeii distinguished iji history for resisting, to 
death and extermination, first, Sarpagus, the general 
of Cyrus the Great* and secondly, Uie:Roman Brutus, 
whose treatment of these free and brav^ men was 
singularly wiqfted and atrocious. 

It is much tq the credit of Alexander's character 
and policy, that not a sword was 4rawniQ oppose 
his progress. He, acco^rding to his general princi- 
ples, would respect their franchises and primeges; 
and they, Cretans by descent, and living apparently 
under the instilutions of Minoi|, would naturally 
not be averse to a Greek connexion. 

Alexander,' continuing his march up the Xanthus, 
arrived in that part of Lyciiai called, from its original 
inhabitants, Miiyas. There he was overtaken by 
deputies from the important cit/bf PhaseUs, bring- 
ing a crown of gold and offers of 4ubmiM(oQ« 
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In descending torn Mllyas to Phasejis^ he had to 
CTD88 a mountainous lidg^ the pass orer which wan 
ccnmnaAded by tfie Pitidian to^ Teitn^ssus. Thi» 
he took by stonn^ and thus confeired a signal favour 
on the {^aceful ooci^pierp of the laviisnitt^ Who had 
long been harassed by its bandit podsestfom^ 

It was ndw<mid«wiiiter; and the rich and Iu?c<* 
flrioiTs cityof Phaselis enabled Alexander to re- 
cruit the strength of his troops^aiid to enjQjf % short 
repose himself* But this was disa^eeably inter" 
ruptetl b^ a ' communication ffom Pardienio« an** 
bouncing a traitorous correspondence between AleZ'* 
andeW the son of AeropuB* and the Persian courts 
We have betore seen that ne wad almost known to 
have participated in the conspiracy to which Philip 
fell a victim* and that nothing but )ii8 apparent ex-* 
ertions in favour of Ale!xa]:ider9 at k very critical 
period« had saved him from the fate of the other 
traitors. , He was now the first prince of the bloodf. 
In high favour with Alexander, who had lately, ap- 
pointed him coinmander^-chief of the lliessalian 
cavalry* The purport of Parmenio^s communick<« 
tion was, that he had arrested a suMicioui^-lookiiig 
stranger, by name AsisineeT, who, when questioned^ 
had cohfessed himself to be a Pefrsian eiikissary i 
that Amvntas, the son of Antiochus/on deserting 
had carried some written proposals from the son of 
Aeropus to Darius; that he, the emissary,, h^d been 
cotnmissioned to confer with the Lyncestian, to offer 
him the Macedonian throng and a thousand talents, 
provided Alexander the kinff wer&ptn out of the way* 
The Persian waq sent in chakui to be interrogated 
by the king and council* 

The king immediately placed the information 
before his frieadsi who Unanimously kocus^d him of 
rashness, in bestowing the most important command 
in the army on a man whose past Conduct had ren- 
dered him justly liable to suspicion^ They advised 
tiierefore his instant removal, before he could in* 

H 
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gmtiaf e himself with the Thessaliaius, and be tUnt 
enabled to do mischief. . 

But the management of the affair requined con<« 
Siderable deliQacy. Parmenia had only one corn** 
pany of M^edonians :. ev^n the Sardian garrison 
Was Argite, and the remainder of the force under 
his comhiand consisted of the Th'essalians and other 
Greek confederates*. It appealed therefore probable, 
that if the Lyncestian obtained the slightest hint of 
the discovery -of the plot, he Bright eicite some 
serious disturbance, or at least carry a part of the 
troops oveV to the enemy. . No written Orders were 
therefore judged pnident) but Amphoteriis, an oMe^er 
6f high rank, was despatched with a verbal .message 
to Pannenio. -Disguised in (he native dress, and 
^ided by Pisidiahs, he arrived safely at Sardes, and 
deUvered hjs. orders, according to whioh the Lyn- 
cestian was instantly taken into chstpdy. , 

Phaselis ttras situated' at the foot of that pa^ of 
Mount Taurus which 'terminates opposite the Che- 
lidonian islands. ' The highest pomt of the range, 
immediately overlooking the !sea, wiais ancienUy 
called Solyma, from the warlike Solyml 6f Homer. 
A little to the south of this was the "mountain Chi- 
maera, with its Bellerophontic jfiables. It is eurions 
that a sttong flame, called by the Turks vanar^ still 
bums there tmconsumed, and proves to tnis day the 
connexion between ' the fabulous poetry of the 
Greeks and natural phenomeha. Mount Sol3nraa 
itself is 7800 feet high, and some of its eastern 
ridges, undet the name of Climax^ or the Ladder, 
descend almost abfttptly to the western shore of 
the gulf of AttaUa. ^exander therefore^ in ad- 
ranqing flpom Phaselis to Petffa, had either to cross 
the aim6st precipitous ridge of Mount Climax, or 
to march along the seashore, at the foot of the 
cliffs. He preferred the lattery and as Strabo's ac- 
count of this reno\krned adventure 'is particularly 
clear, I introduce it» 
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''Mount Climax overhang the Pamphylian seat 
but leaves a narrow road upon the beacn.* This, in 
calm weather, is dry, and passable by travellers; 
but when the sea flows, the road, to a i^isat extent, 
is covered by the WiiVes. The pasiftage over the 
hills is circuitous and difficult : consequMitly, in fine 
weather, the shore road is u)sed. But Alexander 
although the weather was boisterous, trusting prin- 
cipally to chance, set out before the s weJU had ceased, 
aiid the soldiers had to march dunng the whole day 
up to their middle in water." * • ^ 

It was a rash adventure, and attended with dan-» 
ger ; for had a strong south wind arisen, the whole 
army wbuld have been dashed against the rocks. 
As,x)n the ^cohtrary,*a smart north wind had sue* 
ceeded violent storms from the south, ample occa- 
sion was given to the royal sycophants to proclaim 
aloud^ that the sea had acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of Alexander, and obsequiously'i^tired, be- 
fore its lotd and master. Alexander himself made 
no miracld of the event : in his letters, as quoted by 
Plutarch, hie simply wrote-;-**! marched from Pha* 
■elis by the way ca^ed Climax." 

" Menandeii" I quote from Langhptn's Plutarch, 
^ in his pleasant way,refei:8 to this p^et^nded miraclo 
in one of his comedies : ' 

" How like great Alexander ! Do I leek 
A friend 1. Spontaneous he presents himself. 
Have I to march where seas indignant roll ? 
The «ea retires, and there I iiiare£*' ' ' 

« 

This is in far better taster than the attempt of 
Josephus to illustrate the mir^ulous passage of 
the Red Sea, by a r^erence to thit adventure. 

Thence he visited- in. succession Perga, ^spendUs, 
Side, and, SiUium. At the last place his farther 
^rogiess eastward was arrested by hearing that the 
Aspendiafis, who had agreed to pay fifty talents, and 
deliver up the horses which they were breecUng ibi 



the Persian government, were inclined t<» erade 
both conditions, andpreparing to withstand a siege* 
He instantly retraced his steps ; apd, arriving sooner 
than these men ejected* made himself master of 
the lower town, (>n the banjos of the Eurymedoo, 
and confined.the A^peadians within their mountain 
citadel. Overawe.d by Itms ^ivity, they submitted 
to harder, terms Ihan they had before refused to 
execute. -/ ^, 

licence. he reftxnaed to (PergaL, and marched i^ 
the narrow vale of the Oestrus, with -the intention 
of crossing Monnt Taurus and entering the greater 
Phry^iai. During t}&( route he had to {)ass throug^i 
the territories of .the PisidaB.mountaineersy who 
I'etained a wild independence ax^i^ their -Ml ^for- 
tresses, and whose hand was always raised to 8mit6 
(heir more civilized neighbours* A strong pass In 
the main ridge pf Tauhis, and probably in the ravine 
of the Oestrus, was ^Ojqamanded by the ihhabitai^ 
of a second Telmissus. Alexander forced his wa/ 
through the defile, but despaired of capturing tlxe 
city without his battering train. He therefore, coi^ 
tinued his march up the Oeslrus« The S^gralassian% 
a powerful P!isidian tribe, possessed the upi^r part 
of the VAle. These were joinedby the Telmissiansy 
who by mouiltain roads' outstripped Ihe Macedonian 
army. The united tribes fought a gallant battle in 
front of Sagalassos, but weie defeated, and the city 
was taken* The SelgiK, who dwelt in the upper 
vales of the Eurym^don and its tributary streams, 
entered into alliance with Alexander, who then 
t)rought the wiiole of Pisidia to acknowledge -his 
poverdignty* This . winter-campaign among the 
snowSf torrents, and precipices of Mount Taurtis 
is one of Alexander's greatest a.chievements. • Ap- 
parently« he was the fint foreigner that ever con- 
quered the ipisidians. 

A march of five days bnmght him to Oel8en«,,the 
^jipital of the greater phrygia. Its situation, atthe 
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flonrces^ of the Marsyas «nd of the Meandery has 
been elegantly descriDed by Xenophon. The town 
submitted witnout resistance ; but Ks citadel, crowi> 
ing the sununit of a dark frowning r6ck, equall5 
high and precipitous, was impregnu)le if honestly 
defended. Thegarrisph, hbwever, consiiriiing m 
. m^enary Greeks and Carianls, engaged to sunren- 
der if not relieved by ascertain day. - Alexander 
agreed t6 their propos^,*^ and left dfteen hundred 
men to watch the fortress, an^ veceivd itfi submis- 
flion at the appointed period. ^ Anti jjpnus, the son 
of PbiiiPf who hiad married Stratompd^^ either *tiie 
daughter or sister of the late king,- was declared 
satrap of the greater Pfarygiai -• After the Idn^ 
death he be^me bile of his most distinguished suc- 
cesson. He had hitherto been tiie commander of 
the Greeks of the confederacy. 

]^m Celaens. Alexander sent orders' to Parme- 
hio to join the' head-quarters at Gordium, whither 
he was ' himself marbhiiig. *Here the whole army 
reunited; for the bridegrooms from MacedcHiia, at- 
tended tFjr a strong^ body of recruits^ arrived there 
also. At the satne time came an Athenian em- 
bassy, to request Alexander to ^berate i^e Athe- 
^slns captured at tlie Granicus. Theit request ws^s 
xefused, as it was judged impolitic to lead others to 
leffard the bearing arms against united Greece, in 
behalf of barbarians, .as a light offence. They 
were, however, told to renew their petition at a 
more favourable season. 

Gordium, in the thne of Phry^aja independence, 
was the capital of a^iiowerfid kmgdomii and could 
boast a long line of resident monarchs. It was situ- 
ated on the left .bank of the river Sangarius, and,, as 
late as Liyy's age, was a cpmmercial mart of some 
importance. . Within the citadel were built the pa- 
laces of Gordius and Midas.. Thither Alexander 
ascended in order to examine vthe* famous Gordian 
Imot, the solution of which ^was to indicate tlie 

H2 
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fntusD fioreretgn of Asia. The Uadilion of tho 
Phryi^ims respectiBf it ia Hlgfaiy. inteiestingy as 
pieseating a yivid picture of the ancient Asiatics. 

Gordius,. accordmg to tfite taiie, was a husband- 
man, possessing a small plot of ground and two 

Soke^ of oxeu, one foi" his idough and another for 
is' cart. As he Was p^ougliing his jfeld^ an eagle 
perched upon the yofke^ and remained tiU the ter- 
inination of the day's lahour. 'Anxious to- obtain 
an ez^anation -of the singular omen,he set out to 
ccMisidt, the diviners of Telmissus. As he was^p- 
pioaching ode of their vUlage^^.he saw a young 
maiden who ha^ ednie forth to draw water: to her 
he opened Ids case, ^he \Kas of the gifted race, 
and advised him to-irptum home and sacrifice to 
Jupiter tljie king. ^ Qordiils persuaded his; fair ad- 
viser to aCcompanyiidmy and teach him.how to -pet* 
form the ceremoi^ dtdy and ri^tly. She con- 
sented;^ tiie sacrifice was completed, and the gnut^, 
fill husbandman married the maiden. Mid^s was 
their only son, and grew up a handsome and spirited 
man. • In the mean time, the Phitygians had sufgsred 
«ever^ly^firottv ci^il dissensions. In t^ieir. distress 
they oonsiiltdd &e gods, who answered, ^^Ijtiat a 
cart should bring them a king who would, terminate 
their internal broilsl'* As the whole assembly was 
deliberating on the.meaninfi^ of this oracular pro- 
mise, Midas djK)ve iip his ifatheFand mother in their 
rustle vehicle to the outer circle, and was imme- 
diately recognised as the sovereign promised by the 
oracle. In memory of die event, he consecrated 
the cart to Jupiter the king, and {daced it in the 
citadel, to which he gave his father's name. The 
yoke was tied to the pote by a band formed of thd 
bark Of tiie cornel-tree, and the knot on this was 
title cel€brated test of fiiture eminence^ 

In tills ae^oimtw^ see manifest traces of the ex- 
istence of a republic of luusbandmen in Phhrgia. 
srho, unable to tee themselves from the evils (^ 
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liEM^ion In aay other maimer, c^ioae, like the lend- 
ites, a kiiiff. Long' before Homer'e age the Phiy« 
gians had been eiAjected to monarchsd rule, as he 
makes even the ^ed Priam refer to his youthful 
campaigns on the banks of the dan^farius, when he 
bore arms in aid of Uie Phrygiaa kings Otrens and 
Mj^dofl, a^^ainst the invading Amazons, who m(>6t 
ptobdbly were the looee-robed Assyrians. 

Various accounts, were' spread of the. mode in 
whieh Alexander solved the difficidty. The most 
prevalent is, that, bafled by the oomj^^cated nature 
of the knot, he drew his swqrd aAd cui it asunder. 
This^ as being supposed' most accordant widi his 
eharactrar, has obtained universal belief. But Aris- 
tobuius, whp was probaUy present, wrote, that he 
Cook Ottt the^pin that .trairersed the pole, and was 
thus e^ablctd to detect- the clews beiore invisible. 
At all events he 4i<i not ^descend himx the citadel 
without' satisfying t^te public that he had fulfilled 
the tradition, and was tteheeforward to be regarded 
as the kird of Asia* ' 
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CHAPTER 3^ 

ALixAimut's Object in concentrating l^s forces at 
Crordium was, the conqjuest of the two powerful 
{NTovinces of P^hlagonia' and Cappiidocia. With 
the spring, therefofe, he marched from Gprdimn to 
Ancyra; me modem Angm^ Here a deputation 
fiom the Paphlagonian imiefe waited on him, pro- 
fessing their submission, but requesting as a mvour 
not to be visited by an armed force. Such mes- 
sages in after-times m^t wi& little favour freni 
Akkandec But the period was critical, and ha 
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knew from Xenophon, thi^t thfe Paphlagoniaii sot^ 
reign of his day could hrin^ 100,000 horisemen intl 
the field.' Their submission' was, therefot*, re- 
ceived, 'and they Were ordered to nlace themselves 
nnder the government of Galas, tne satrap of tiie 
Hellespontian Phrygia. He titen advanced into 

. Gappadocia, and subdued the whole* country within 
the Halys, and a considerable pari of that beyond 

. it. The whole of Gappadocia wan. intrusted to the 
care of a satrap, called Ab^stamenes by Gurtim 
Sabictas bt Arrian. Thence he marched south- 
ward into Gilicia. The soutb*eastein part of Gap- 
padocia is an elevated step, whence the, waters that 
do not flow into tba Halys, have fall sufficient to 
burst through tne barriers of Mount Taunis in t^eir 
course to the Gilicien sea. The ravines are, coi^ 
sequently, very narrow; and ot great ^depth, and 
form denies ^ where px^e man is better' ^o preveit 

. than ten to. make waV." ^ Thol^ain dass is lutviated 
between Tyana and Tarsus, and> has. often been 
celebrated m ancient histories. But k^ value as a 
military post has been much ex^gcrerdted by histo- 
rians. Of this the best proof is, that no succes/iful 
defence of it is recorded in history. The main 
ridge of Mount Taurus is intersected in this vicinity 
by so many streams^ that ^at advantages are 
placed at the command of the assailant, ana enable 
him to choose his point of attack. 

One day's march to the north of the main pass 
was a fortified camp, attributed by ArriaB to the 
|.younger, by Gurtius to! ^e elder Gyrus, who, in 
the campaign against Grcesus, fortified it as a sta- 
tionary position. As Alexander eame from the 
Anc3rT$L road, he did not follow the steps of the 
vounger Gjrrus, who, we know 'from Xenophon 
tbrmed no stationary pamp th^re. We may b6 
it^ereiore. certain, that Ourtms on this occanon fol- 

« ibwed the better authority. Parmenio,. wi^ the 
main body, was ordered to h^lt in this Gan^» while 
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Al^xayder, with his own gruards, the aschers, an(} 
his favourite Aghans, entered the mountain passes 
by ni^ht, and turned the. enemy-'s position. On dis*> 
covering this, tl^e defenders of the pass fled« and 
left the road to the plain open. Next ds^y the 
VfbolB army sinrmounted the 'main defile and com- 
menced the descent into .Cilicia. Here infprn^ation 
reached Alexander that Tarsus was threatened with 
oonflagration by its satrap Arsamecsjwlifo, according 
to Memnoii'is plan« had already laid waate a great 
part of the provincep Alexander,* with Mi ^valry, 
reached Tarsus with extraprdmaiy speedy and saved 
it frora"* d^^trvction* But* overpow'ered with heat 
and coveifed with ditst, and seduced by the limpid 
appearahce of the waters of 4he Cydnus, he impru- 
dently bathed* Althougk.it was summer in the 
plain^ the sWeam pshook more of the temperature 
of the melting anow» of Taurus than ot the cir- 
cumambient atmo^db^pe^ The consequence was & 
violent rejiction, and a fever that nearly proved fatal 

Even without the! intervention of th& cold wateni 
of the Cydnus, it is. almost impossible to conceive 
tow a prince of Alexaadei^s early age ^and unsea- 
soned habits, could hove borne up under tiie nume- 
rous mental anxieties and the unceasing bodlQ^ 
labours endured by him since his accession to the 
throne. If we exc<^ the short repose at Dium, it 
had been one uniatennpted scene of vicdent exer- 
tion. We ought not, therefore, to wonder that na- 
ture should at last vindicate her rights, and colnpei 
a short cessation from faHgiie, 

Philip, an Acaraanian, was the physician on 
whom^ at this critic^ penod, devolved the respon- 
«ibility of attending the royal patient. The^te of 
the two-»oontinents depended upon the res^lt,and 
t)ie Macedonians, to whom, at that moment, their 
king's life was' literally the breath of their nostrils, 
wer^ not likely to discriminate nicely between the 
inevitable decree of nature and the work of treason* 
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Therefore^ it may ti^y be said, that the lives of ' 
both physician and patient trembled 'in the same 
balance. . At the very turn of the disease, when fte 
kingf was pre{>aring to take a powerful medicine^ he 
received a letter from Pkrmenio, almouttcing a 
strong suspielpn that the ' Acamanian hat]! ' been 
bribed by DariAs, and that his prescriptions were to 
be avoided. Alexander, like Julius Ca&sar; and 
some other Hoble spirits, wonld prbbaWy have pre- 
ferred being poisoned or stabbed a thousatid times, 
' rather than prolong a wretched life under the. con- 
viction that ' no friends, no dependants were to be 
trviSted. While, therefore, with on^ hand he pre- 
sented Parmenio's letter to Philip, with the other 
he' steadily carried the medicated potion to his lips^ 
and drank it with unhesitating confidence. I have 
read, that the king before he swallowed the draught 
must have seen the innoeence of the physician ^sl 
the expression of iis countenance, on Vhich con- 
scious truth and virtuous' indignation woidd' alone 
be impressed. It might have been so, but the na- 
tural effect of so serious an a;Ccusation fh)m s6 high 
a quarter, joined with the known uncertaint)^ of all 
remedied) would be an' overpowering feeling' of 
anxiety, easily to be confounded with the indica* 
tions of a guilty conscience. " I praise Alexander," 
writes Aryian, <' for the confidence he placed in his 
friend, and for his. contempt of death." His noble 
conduct met with jts reward. The remedy suc- 
ceeded, youth prevailed, *and the soldiers had soon 
the happiness to see their king and captain once 
more at their head. 

Then Parmeniowas sent^with a strong force to 
occupy the passes between Cilicia and Syria. He 
himself, with the rest of t)>e anny, marched to the 
seacoast and visited « the ruins of Anchialus 
These, accordinff to Aristobulus and Ptolemyy bore 
witness to the former existence of a mighty city. 
Among other remains tl^y saw the statue of Sar<» 
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dan^palus, the last monarch of Upper Assyria. S 
crowned the summit of a monument .dedicated t^ 
his memory. The hands of the statue had one 
palm aeries the .oth^r, as in the act of clapping. 
The inscription was characteristic of thc'man. 

^ Sardanapalus, the son of Anacyndaraxes, built 
Anchialus and Tarsus in one day. But do you, 
stfanger, eat, drink, and be merry, as all other human 
pursuits ate not worth this ;'* .alluding id the clap^ 
ping of bill hands-. ► 

But th6 Macedonian strangers were not inclined 
to take advice from. the A6S3nriah debatichee, whom^ 
on the strength of the above inscription,. Mitfoi:<l 
hash attempted to raise to the character oJE. a hmm:^ 
philpsopher. The Assyrians, in the time of th«i3r 
prosperity, had penetrated into those regions* and, 
made important settlemi^nts. Since, all the' inhabit- 
ants of Cappajdocia, tak^eh in i];s largest acp^ptatioi), 
were Syrians or Assyrians. Thpse ^eyfj^ zjeaious 
ptactisers of the precepts of Sardanapal^^, and coxi* 
6equently the most degraded, and vilest O^j^ po^kindi 
In proof o]f this assertion, I refer tp tW af QOVUA^ 
given by Strabo. 6€ t\ie abominations cammed: Oil 
under the cloak of religion, in the two great Coioai^ 
temples of €appadocia. N / \ : 

From Anchjialus he moved we^t^ard tp Soji, 
Thence he made an incursion- into ;the^. rugged 
Cilicia, and connected the' line pf^ his n^aritinw' 
comniunications with the point where tl^e revolt ol 
Aspendus had $tayed his farther progress. Qatfih 
turning to Soli, he received despatches from Ptb^ 
lemy, the governor of Cana, and A9aiidru8» hig 
0atrap of Lydia, announcing a complete' yiptpry 
ov6r'0rontpbates,'who had been appointedth^ su0t 
cesser of Pexodarus by Darilis. The victory wis 
followed by the capture of the fortresses which had 
hitherto held mU and the accession of the isl^^ni 
pf Cos. Thus ihe whole of Asia Minor had. beeJI 
Biibdued in th^^ month of September, B. C« $33*'. 



Ty0 important victorjr, and his own rec6TeTy, 
were celebrated with public games, theatrical repre^ 
sentatibns, and the festivities that usually accompa- 
nied the perfonnance of a great sacnfice. . The 
whole army attended the image of MsQtAB;jfii3Bf in 
solemn prD9essian« and tlM amusing i9pe<^t»cle of 
the lamp lace was exhibited at jiightif ; \ 

Memnon had, commenced imysd opei^ticms with 
the spiing. From 9amos he had sailed to Chios; 
which was betrayed into biis hands-. Thencd he 
sailed to Lesbos, and soon induced four out of the 
fi^e cities of the island to renounce the Macedon^ad 
alliance, and to submit to the terms imposed cm the 
GreSeks by the'pqace of Antatcida^^ But Mitylen^. 
the chief city, with^rtodd a &iege* ^ As Menmon wa^ 
ea^rly pressing thisiorwards, lie f(^l ill and died* 
Tms,- according tb Arrtan, was the severest Wow 
that coidd befaUl>arius. Menmon''s piaiis were, tot 
reduce the islands, occupy the Hellespont^ invade 
Macedoniaf and^ subsidized the Southern Greeks* 
How liar he was capable of iSarrying them info effect 
pcii^st now remain . unknown. His plans procured 
hiin a great name^bnt hii^ actions are mH worthy 
iff bein^ recorded* He was a Rhodian, whose sis« 
ter, a lady-of great personal Jbeauty,* had married 
Artabazus, the Persian satrap of the Helle^poirtiaa 
Phrygia. Hence he became eariy involved in the 
intrigues of the Persian court. Art^bazus w'as one 
of the rebeUious satraps, and although suppoited by 
M.emiion, had been compelled wim him and YAd 
family to take refuge in the Macedonian couTt^ 
where Philip had given them a hospitable reception. 
The high appointment of Mentor must haVe mitro- 
doced 1vf emnon again upon the stage of Asiatic 
politics; yet, at the commencement of the war, his 
situation m the Peman camp appears to have been 
very subordinate. At the battle on the Granicus he 
fought bravely, but, as a general, displayed no more 
self-possession and talent than his companions. A 
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brare man woiild have taken his station with the 
Greek mercenaries; an able man, from a fugitive 
cavalry 19,000 in number, and not pursued, would 
havfe rallied .some, at least, and brought them back 
to supj)prt the retrial of the infantry. At Ephesus 
his pfahar^wer^ counteracted ; at Miletus he was too 
late ; $tnd a^ Halicamassus he lost the strong'est 
maritime fortress in Asia, although he was master 
Of the sea and of 400 triremes, and had unlimited 
resotn-ces m men and money ai, his command. If 
we judge of him by his actions, we must infer that 
party spirit invested him xvith talents that did not 
oelong to him. Phamabazus, his sister's, son, was 
sqppomted his successor. He, ii^ conjuhctidii with 
Autophradates, the admiral, forced Myteleneto sub- 
jection, aiid separated Tenedos from the confede- 
racy^ Here their enterprise and success ceased. 
Thyipodes, the son of Mentor, arrived with a com- 
mission to convey all the Greek mercenaries tq 
Syria. The flept was Aiis left comparatively 
helpless. * . 

But the hopes of the atiti-Macedonian party in 
Greece were great during the whole of tlus sum- 
mer. The Persian fleet commajtided the JSgean, 
and all the information that, reached Greece was 
fh)m the partisans of Petsia. The battle of Issus 
was not fought till October: not a single military 
exploit of consequence had i^arkedtiie progress of 
the greafarmy during the previous summer. Da- 
rius was knotyn to have passed the Great Desert, 
and his camp 'w^as thronged.with republican Greeks, 
oflering and pressing their military services; and 
eager to reassert the supremacy of the Southern 
Greeks On the plains of Syria. ' The translation of 
the foUo^ng jpassage from the famous speech of 
iBschines, yrm illustrate this assertion. He is 
acfditessing Demosthenes. " But when Darius had 
arrived on the seacpast with a^l^^his forces, and 
Alexander, in Cilicia, was cut off from all his com- 

I 
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inunications,«and in want of all thingS) as you said, 
and was on the point, as you ^x^re^sed it, of being 
trodden under foot, together with his troops, by the 
Persian cavalry ; when the city could not bear your 
insolence, as you went roimd with your despatches 
hanging from every fi^nger, and pointed me out as 
melancholyan countenance and doY^ncast in spirits,: 
addii^ff, that ihy horns weve already gilt foi: the im- 
pendiSg sacrifice, and thai- 1, should be. crowned 
with the gatlands as ^oon as any misfortune befell 
Alexande^, yet qventhenyou 4icl nothing, but de- 
ferred acting till a. better opportunity.^ Demosthe- 
nes was content with s^e^kij^g, but Agis, the king 
of Sparta, wa^ more active : he, sailed iii a trireme, 
and^had an interview With Pharnabazus at the small 
island of Syphnus, where* they conferred on the 
best manner of forming an ahti-Macedonian psgrty 
in' Greece. But the arrival of tfife information o,f 
the defeat at Issus put a sudden end to theic de- 
liberations. , ^ 

Darius had encamped in the great plain between 
the Syjrian gates and the modem Aleppo. There he 
prepared to wait the attack of his antagonist! But 
the long delay caused by the illn^s^ of Alexander, 
by the expedition into Western Cilidia, and by the 
apparent necessity of -waiting the redult of the ope- 
rations in Oalia, mduced Darius to imagine lliat his 
opponent had no intention to pxG him battle. 

The Persian king^waS'not without Greek advisers; 
' amon? others ^as Charidemus, the Athenian exile. 
This democrat, having sought the court of a despot 
as a refuge, was not forgetful of his liberty of 
speech; but ^having overstepped' those limits of 
decorum, of which the Medes and Persians were 
immutably jealous, wa? put to death. Amyntas, 
the son of Antiochus, besought Darius to remain ic 
his camp, apd assured him, from his knowledge of 
Alexander's character, that h^ would be certain to 
seek his enemy wherever he was to be found. BvL 
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Darius 'was confident of success,* and hostile to 
delay;. the principsd part of the equipage and court 
was, therefore, fienl to Damascus, and the army 
began to march into Cllicia. 

From Soli, l*hilotas with the cav^ry crossed the 
great alluvial flat formed by the depositions o£ thk 
Cydnus said the Sarus, and called the Aleian plain 
by the ancients, while Alexander conducted, the 
infantry along, the seacoast, and visited, first, a 
temple of Minerva^- btiilt on a rising ^ound' called 
Magarsus, and then MaUus. * To this city, an Argive 
colony, he reniitted all the public taxes, and sacri- 
ficed to their supposed^ounder, Amphilochijs, with 
all the^ honours due to a demirgod. The Persians 
h^d, of late years, behaved tyrannicalljr to most of 
their subject« in Western Asia. . Caria, as we have 
already seen, had been deprived of Its native princes : 
so had Paphlagonia andCilicia: for the Syenesis 
(long the name of the independent kin^s of the 
latter province,) had been replaced, by a satrap. 
The natives had, consequently, all welcomed with 
pleasure their change of masters. 
• ' At Mallus, Alexander received information of Ae 
advance of the Persian army to a place called Sochi, 
within two, dajrs' march of the Syrian gates. ^ On 
this he 8ummo](ted a council of war, and consultcii 
it as to ulterior measures. The council unanimously 
advised him>to advance and give the enemy battle. 
In accordance with Ihis resolution, the army moved 
forwards, and in two days arrived .at Castabala. 
There Parmenio met the king.'- .He had forced his 
•way over the westerii ridge of Mount Amanus^ 
through the pass called the ' lower Amanian gates, 
had captured Issus, and occupied the more eastern 
pa83e« into Syria. 'In twq' days more the army stix- 
mounted the Xenophonteian gates of Cilicia and 
Syria, and encamped at Myriandrus. A heavy 
storm of wind and rain t;ohfined' the Macedonians 
within their camp duriilg the >ensuiixg night. Next 
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day Alexsoider was surprised by the iotelligeiiee 
that Darius was in his rear. 

The Persians had marched through the upper 
Amanian gates into the tdaiii of Issus, captured 
that town, and put the Macedonian invalids to a 
.cruel death. Thence Darius advanced to the Pina^ 
rus, a river .that ^ws through the plain of Issqs 
into the western side of tne head of. the gulf. 

Alexander could not at first believe ihs^t Darius 
was in his rear^ he therefore ordered a few of the 
Companions to embark in a jthirty-oared gaBey, to 
sail up the gulf, suid bring back accurate intelligemee. 
Nothmg can be a stronger proof either o(. the ov^- 
weening: confidence of of .the e^idiraordinary imbe- 
cility of the, Persian leaders,- than that^^th the^ 
full command of the sea, with innumerable ships,' 
and with time sufiieient to. have ciyocent^ted their 
whole naval force, they^had not am)arently a single 
vtssel in the Issic gqlf, or on the vPilician coa^ct. 
The CompanTons ou board the galley executed their 
orders, and reported that the curve, of Ihe bay had 
enabled them to see the whole country, to the west 
of the ^tea, covei^d with th4 enemy!s troops^ 
Upon this Alexander summoned the generals, the 
chief officers of , the cavalry^ a^d the leaders of the 
confederates, and addressed them in a speech, of 
which Arrian has enumerated the vprincipal tq[>ics. 

When he had finii^ed, spedkiagy the veteran offi- 
cers crowded rouiid their youn^ cs4)tain, embraced 
bis hands, cheereid his liopes by their confident 
speeches,* and desired him to lead them to the field 
without delay. The da^ was now drawing to, a 
close, the men took' their evening meal, and the 
whol§ army, |»«ceded by a strong rebonnoitring 
party, retraced its steps, towards, the gate^ At 
midnight it reoccupied jthe defile. Strong watches 
were stationed on the- surrounding heights, while 
the rest were indulged with a short repose. The 
king ascended a mountain, whence he*eauld b^ tb0 
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whole plain blazing with the camp fires of Ine Per 
ttan host. ' There he erected an altalr; and with his 
usual "attention to religious duties, sacrificed by 
torch-light to the patron gods of the place. 

With* the dawn the army moved down the road, 
in single column as long as the patss wds narrow ; 
butjas it opened, the column was regularly formed 
into line, With the mountain on the, right and the 
fiea on^the left hand. Alexander, as usual, com- 
manded tiie right and Parmenio the left wing. 
Oraterds under Parmenio, and Nicanor under Alex- 
ander, commanded t\^e wings of the phalanx. 

Darius,- whoee movements were embarrassed by 
the multitude of his- fojces, ordered his 30,000 
eavalry and 20,000 light troops to cross the Pina- 
riis, that he might haven^ore room to form his lines, 
in the centre he , statib;Qied fiia heavy armed Greek 
mercenaries, 30,000 in number, the largest Greek 
force of that denomination 'mentioned in history. 
On each side he distributed 60,000 Persians, armed 
tn a similar, mannei-. ' Thiese. troops were called 
Oardaces, all natives of Persis, or Pe;«ia Proper, 
and trained to ani]s froin their youth. To the ex- 
treme left of these were posted 20,000 light troops, 
on the side of a*hill, and threatening the rear of 
Alexander's right wing. . To understand this, it 
must be supposed, t^at the mountain at the western 
foot of whi^ the Pinanis flows, curves to the east 
with an inclination to the south. Alexander's troops, 
who occupied a much shorter portion df-the course 
of the Pmarus, weire thus not only outflanked, but 
had their right wing completely-turned. 

While Darius was thus: forming his line, Alexan- 
der brought up his cavalry, ^nd- sending the Pelo- 
|)onnesiaHS and other co'niederates tp the^ left win^, 
retained the Companions and the Thessalians. His 
orders, to Parmenio wer6 to keep close to the sea 
and avoid being -turned. But when Darius had re<» 
ealled his 'cavalry and ported it between the Car 
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daces of -the right wing and the sea, Alexander, 
alarmed for the safety, of his own left, weak i^ 
horse, despatched the Thessalians bythe.vear to 
the support qi ]^armenio. In front of the Coin- 
panions were the Prodromi and the Paebnians. The 
Agrians,: supported by a body of archers and ca- 
valry, were so drawn up tfs to face the e^emy 
posted on the hill commandii^g the rear. But*-as 
Alexander had determined to ^lake the main attack 
with his right wii)g, he made a trial of the gallantry 
of these troops on the ehemy's left, and ordeied the 
Agrians, the archers, i^id the before-m^ntiofned c»» 
yalry, to charge them; But instead ^f waiting to 
receive the attdck^' the cowards, numerous. as they 
were, iBtired from" the side to th^ inimiBit of the 
hiU. ^tisfiedy .therefore, that he had nothing to 
dread from that quarter, Alexander inicoiporated the 
Agrians and afchers w\th the right wing, ahd left 
lli^ 800 cayalry to keep their opponents in cheek. • 
The infantlry with whiqh he proposed to suppoii 
the charge of the . Companion cavalry yrtre the 
guards and the Agema, eon^sedof the pitted 
men oflhe ^halaxUf ^ The phalanx itself consist!^ 
oa the present occasion of only five Bn^gades, .was 
drawn up to face the Greeks. The two lines were 
now m sight of each other, and the Persiams re- 
mained motionless oa the high banks of the Pina^ 
rus. The Greek tactioianJi had imputed the defeat 
on the Granicus to the false position of the cavalry, 
and the want of a sufficient number of Greek in- 
fantry. Here ^both. Qiistakes vi^ere avoided, and a 
Grecian force, whiQh eVen Chahdeihus had judged 
sufficient, brought into the field. T^ey were ^sO 
admirably posted, ai^the banks of the J'inarus were 
in general precipitous, and intrenchments had been 
thrown up wher6 access appeare^ most easy. No 
doubt can be entertained, of the very critical vitua^ 
tion in which Alexander was placed r— all his com» 
mwiications with hici late conquests were cut oft 
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^ 4md he had no alternative between victory and 
ata^ation ; but he could xely uik)n his troops. 

A.8 the Macedonians W^re auvancing slowly and 
in excellent order, the king rode down the. lines* 
^achorCSng them all to be braVe men, and' addressing 
by name, not only the generals, but the captain's of 
^Dorse'and foot, and every man, Mac^doman, con- 
federate, or mercenary, distinguished either for 
rank or merit,. His presience and short addresses 
^ere hailed with univerQal acclamations, and urgent 
requests notto loa^ time bujt to lead forwatrds. 

Ag soon, ^lerefore, as the line was wjQnn ifeach 
of the Persian missiles, Ali^Xander am} the right 
wing charged rapidly, crossed the Pinams, and eiv* 
gagtd the enem:f'hand to hand, r The clouds of 
^ssiles did not interrupt their progress for a mo- 
ment. • The Cardaces, panic-struck by the suddenr 
ness and energy of the charge, fled almost without 
a Uow ; but Darius^ Who with the Kinsmen and the 
Inunortals were stationed behind them, must have 
foresented a vigorous resistance,, for a considerable 
~ time elapsed before Alexander coidd turn lus fttten- 
laon to the operations^ pf his centre ^nd left 

In^the mean time, the phalianx had 4iot been so 
snccessfnl. The broken ground,.the river and its' 
precipitous^banks, ill adapted foip its operatio^is, l^ul 
been ably tn^led^to advantage by the Greeks. Yet 
liie contest had been desperate ; on one side the 
Macedoniahs exerted eiiery lierve to support the 
reputation' of the phalanx, as being hitnerto in- 
vinciblev and the GreQlni,:fi!om a long-existing spirit 
of jealoujliy, were as an;i;:ious to break the charm; 
but the victory indisputably had inclined in fovour 
of the Greeks. They haa pionetribed the, phfedanx 
in Various parts, axid had. skua Ftolemy,. a general 
of brigade, #itk ISO Macedonians of rank, when 
Alexander^ now .completely victorious, attacked the 
. Greeks in flaJak, and instatitly changed the fkce of 
affahi* The phriaax» 4uk» relieved irom tl^e int* 
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mediate pressure, iinaUy contributed to the utter 
4eieat of their opponentdi. 

We hear nothing; of the behaviour of the Car- 
daces in the right wing, probably their conduct was 
equally disgraceful with that of their countrjrmen 
on the right. The behaviour of the Persian cavalry 
wa^ totSly different. -They did not even wait to 
be attacked on the right bank of the Pinarud, but 
crossed it and engaj^d the Thessalian and confede- 
Tate horse with spirit a^d success. ' Parmenio, vnth 
all his skill, supported by the acknowledged gad- 
iantiy of the Thessalian cavalry, had with difficulty 
inaintained' his position, when tiie decisive informa- 
tion reached the Persians that the king' liad-fled. 
Then l^ey also, acting 'on a well4mown Asiatic 
prinoiple, joined him in ia& flight They were 
, closely pursued by the Thessalians, who overtook 
many, as the Persian 'horses Were unable to'move 
irapiody after the fatigues of the day, .under the 
heavy wei^t of their steel-cflad riders^ Ten (how- 
eand Persian horsemen and 10tO,-OOO infantry are 
'tfaid to have fallen in this battle. Periiaps the state- 
ment is not ex^gerated; for. as the only mode of 
regaining Syria was by the vale of the Pinarus, 
thousands of the Persian.infantry must have been 
crushed beneath the ho^s' hoofs of their own Ca- 
valry, which was the last body to quit the field. 

Alexander did not pursue until he witnessed the 
repulse, or, mbre properly speaking, the retreat of 
the Persian cayalrV* Then he attempted to over- 
take Darius, who iiad«fted in his chariot as long as 
the fipx)und would permit him ; on reaching- rougher 
roacSi he inounted a horse, and left his chariot» 
shield, bow, and>oyal robe behind him, nor did he 
cease his* flight till he had placed the Euphrates be- 
tween him and the victor. We must charitably 
i^ope that he did not iinally^despair of winning the 
field before it was too' late to attempt to save his 
.wifei'Bont ^^ daughters. The battle lasted long. 
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for the Maaedoniaii9 iaar<^ed from the gates at 
break of day^ and night overtook Alexander kfter a 
short pursuit, when he returned and took possession 
of the Persian oainp. Thus tenninated this great 
battle, contrary to the expectation of all nations, 
who had universally regarded the contest aij certain 
ci terpunatio^ in the destruction of the^ invader. 
The njtanB feeOng had partially pervaded the Mace- 
donian oamp. HjaMTpalus, Alexander's . youthful 
friend^ whokOy as his constitution, rendered* him in- 
capable of militaiy duties, be had appointed hip 
treasurer^ fled inta Greece a few days before the 
IxBLtUe, and canied with him the sfiilitary chest and 
ita contents ; and many,o£ the cimfederates, among 
whom AriModemus the' Pheraean and Brianor. tiie 
Acamanian are m^tipned by Anian, deserted Co 
the Persians. Men could hardly be bought tp ima- 
gine, ihat a force like that conducted by Darius 
could possibly experience a defeat.. It is needlesfei 
to mention nations and inultitudes, perhaps of nlo 
WBe^i service in iho day of battle ; but there were 
•Sve bodies of men in the Persian am^y, which alone 
formed as formidable a^ anBy:as eVer was brought 
to meet an encpiy. These, were. 

The heavy-armed Greeks r - - .30,000 

?he Persian cavalry • . ^ . 30,000 
he Immortals . - '* <i r • • 10,000 
The troops cailed 4ie Royal Kins- 

mea • • - • - .•^- - - 15,000 
TheCardaces ..-«.--.. 60,000 
Hence it is manifest, that the Macedonians on this 
dxv conquered, not the Persians alone, but the miited 
«fiorUi.of SouUiem Greece and P^sia» It is this 
^alUn^ truth that, among other causey, rendered the 
Y^uhliean Giec^s so hostlLe to Alexander. All the 
active partis^^ of .that faction were at Issus, nor 
were'the survivors dispinted by their defeat. Agis, 
king.of Sparta, gathered 82Cl00.who had returned to 
Crreece by various waysr aitd fought with theoka 
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bloody battle against Aiitiptiter, who mth diffictdty 
defeated tliem, the Spartans and their allies. With- 
out taking these facta into consideration, it is im- 
possible duly to estimate the ^dfficulties surmounted 
. by Alexander. 

According to Plntafch, the Macedonians had re- 
served for the king the /tent of Darius, with all its 
Persian officers, furniture, and ornaments. As soon 
as he had laid aside his armour, he said to his 
friends, ^* Let tis refresh ourselves afterthe fatigues 
of the day in the bath of I>arius." -**-Say rather," 
said one' of his friends, " in the bath of Alexander, 
foi* the property of the vanquished is and should, be 
called the victor's." When he viewed the vials, 
fewers* caskets, ari^ other vaseS, curiously wrought 
in gold, inhaled the fraairant peifumes, and saw the 
'Splenilid furniture of the spacious apartments, he 
'turned to his friends and said, ^<This, then, it 
'seems, it was to be a king." While seated at table, 
•he was struck with the loud.wailing;s of women in 
his immediate vicinity. On inquiring into the 
cause, he was informed that the mother, queen, and 
daughters of I>ariii(s had recognised the royal cha- 
riot, shield, and robe, and were Ismentrng his sup- 
posed death. Alexander immediately commissioned 
Leohnatus to inform th6 mourners that Darius had 
escaped in safety; and to add, that they were to re- 
tain their royal state, ornaments, and titles, that 
Alexslnder had ho persdhal animosity against Da- 
rius j and was only engaged in^ legitimate struggle 
for the empire (Jf Asia. 

I "The above account^" I quote Arrian's words, 
** is given by Anstohulus and Ptolemy. A report 
also prevail^,- that Aletander, accompanied- by no 
one but HephsestiOn, visited the princesses on the 
following day, and that the queen-mother, not Imow- 
ing which was the king, as the dress and arms of 
the two 'were the sanfe, prostrated herself before 
;Hephaestiont as he w^ the taller. But when 
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Hepheestion had dranTii baek, and one of thje attend- 
ants had pointed to Alexander, as being the king, 
and the queen, confused by her mistake, was r&* 
tiring, Alexander told her there had beeii no /mis- 
take^ for his friend was also Alexander. . I have 
written thid report not as true^Hor yet as altogether 
to be disbelieved. . But if it bq trae, T praise Alex-* 
ander for his compassionate kindness to the prin- 
cesses, and the affection and respect shown by. him 
tp his friend; and if it be not true, I praise hioi for 
his general oh^acter,' which made writers conclude, 
that such actions and speeches would, if ascribed 
to Alexander, appear probable." In the present 
case we nuist be ^^ontent.with the latter clause of 
the eulogy, for long after.this^ Alexander, i^ a letter 
quoted by Plutarch, writes^ " For my part, I have 
neither §een nor desired'^o see the wife of Darius 9 
80 fgEr from that, I have- hoi suffered any man to 
speak of ^her beauty before me." 

On the following day, sdtWigh he l^ad received* 
a sword wound in the thigh, he vieited the wounded, 
atid buried the d^ad with great magniiic'ence. He 
himsdf spoke their funersd oration. The soldiers 
and officers who had principally-distinguished them- 
selves were {mblicl^r praised* and received honours 
and rewards according to their rank. A^iong the 
JPers^ans slain weraArsames, Rheemithres, Atizyes, 
and Sababesf the satraps respectivdy of Cilicia, the 
Greater Phrygia, Papblagonia^ and Egypt. These, 
and others of high rank, were buried according to 
the orders of SysigamlHS, the mdther of D^'us. 

Of the Greek mercenaries wh6 fought in the 
battle, 4000 -accompanied Darius in his march to the 
Up|>er Provinces, 8000 -under Ainvntas, the son of 
Antioehus, reached Tripoli^ in Phoenicia. There 
they embajrked on board the fleet which had con 
Teyed, many of them from- the ^gean. Amyntas 
then persuaded them to sail into Egypt and seize 
upon it| vacant by the death of the satrap. Oa 
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landings, Amyntas first gkve out that he dafne as the 
legitimate successor of Sabaces, but unable to re* 
strain his troops from plundering and maltreating 
the natives, he was soon discovered to h^ an hnpos- 
tor. A war then took place, in which, after some 
successes, Amyntas fell. Thu» perished a Mace- 
donian prince of considei^ble talents^ and who had 
distinguished himself by inveterate ehmity against 

Alexander. 

From Cilicia, Parmenio, at the head ot the Thes* 
saliaii cavalry, was sent to seize the treasoresi 
equipage, and court -of Darina at Damascus. This 
easy service, accompanied/ with the ^jMobabllity of 
great booty, was assigned to the Thessalians as a 
reward for their exertions and sufferings in the late 
battle. Alexander himself^marched southward along 
the coast. The ^slaAd Ar?idus, with its depend- 
ances on the conlineift^ v^as the first Phcenieiaii 
st^tethat submitted, llie Icing was with the Per- 
sian fieet, but the printoe presented Alexander •wiih' 
a crown of gold, and surrendered his lather's pos- 
slessions. Aradus was theii a maritime power of 
sortie consequence. * The city, covered, with its 
buildings the modem island of Rouad. It possessed 
another town on the continent, by name Marathns. 
Here ambassadors front Darius overtook Alexaa* 
der, and as their proposals and the answer of Alex* 
ander laird highly interesting, and' illustrative both 
of the manners and diplomacy or the age, I intro* 
duce the whole from Afrian. Darius.wrote^ ^ That 
between Philib ^nd Artaxerxes there had existed a 
treaty of friendship and alliance;- that Philip, with- 
out provocati6n, had attacked Arses ; that- since the 
accession of Darius, Alexander had sent no one io 
confirm the ancient treaty of friendship and alli- 
ance, but had •crossed over into Asia, and most se* 
riously ihjured the Persiatas*; that he had, tHerefcore, 
descended to the seacoasft to defend his territories 
sad reqover Ms iidierited empire; that the will* of 
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iome deity had decided the fate of the hatt^e ; that 
he, a king, requetited a king to reslore his captmed 
mother, wife, and children ; that it was his wish to 
form a treaty of friendship and alliance with AleX'> 
ander/ and thei«fore desired him to send back Me* 
niscus and Arsimad, his ambassadors, accompanied 
b)r Berdons commissioned to treat on the snbject, 
and give and receive the necessary pledges.'* 

Alexander retmned an answer by T)iersippu8, his 
own messenger, whose orders were merely to de- 
liver- the letterrintQ-the^^ds of Darius, and not to 
enter into aiiy oral eommmiicationB. This is tho 
letter :-:- 

<*Your ancestors, without any provocation, in- 
va4<3d Macedonia and the rest of Greece, and in- 
flicted serious injuries on ns. I, being elected cap- 
fain-general bf the Glreeks, passed over into Asia, 
in order to take vengeance on the Persians. It was 
you commenced the war, for you aided the Perin- 
mians, who had aggrievedriny father, and Ochus 
sent a military force into Thrace^ a part of our em^ 
pire. In your own* public letters you boasted to all 
the world, that you had si^omed the assassins of 
my fatheh You, with^ your accomplice Bagoas, 
slew Arses, and seized the government^ coijtrary to 
justice, contrary to (he Persian law,' and m viola- 
tion of the rights of the Persian nation. You also^ 
in a spirit of hostility to me, wrote letters, inciting 
the Greeks to war against me, and offered money to 
the Lacedaemonians' and other states, which the 
Lacedeemonians accepted, but all the ofiher states 
refused. You J)ribed my friends to betray my in- 
terests ; you attempted to .destroy th^ peace esta^ 
Mished by me in Greece. I therefore warred on 
you, as you had evidently been the first to com- 
mence hostilities. Since I conquered first your 
generals and sktraps, and lately yoinrself and army, 
and by the gift of the gods ik)S8ess the countiy, I 
treat wilh particular attention those of your soldiers 
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"Who fell not on the field of battle, but took^refug^ 
with me ; and so far from their continuance with 
me being compulsor3r, they are willing to serve 
under my banners. As I therefore am npw master 
of all Asia, come in person to me. If^ you haye 
any fears foir your personal safety^^ s^nd some 
friends to receive my pledged faith. "On coming to 
me, ask for your mother, wife^ and children, and 
whatever else you may wish, and, receive them; for 
every reasonable request shall be granted. Hence- 
forth, if you have any conunu];dcation to make, ad- 
dress me as the king of Asia; and pretend not ^o 
treat with me on equal terms, but petitipn me as the 
master of yoip* fate ; if not, I shall regard it as an 
Insult, and take measures accordingly. If, how^ 
ever, you still prdpose.^tp dispute the sovereignty 
with me, do hot fly, but gtajid your gr6und,,as I wiU 
march and attack you wherever you may be." 

This, pertainly is not worded in the style of mo- 
dem despatches; but were it niade a model for 
drawing up such papprs, the art of diplomacy migh 
be reduced to very simple principles. 'There is no 
attempt to delude, no wjsh to overreach, no desire 
to lull his ant^onist into a fatal security: but the 
final object in view, and the resolution to attain it^ 
are distinctly mentioned, and^ the sword made the 
only arbiter of the dispute. 

The Persian court, ,<with' the treasures and 4he 
families of the principal Persians, and the foi;eign 
ambassadors, had been cgiptured by Parmenio. The 
whole body had moved eastward, but had been over-» 
taken through the activity of the Thessalians, or the 
treacher^ of their own guides. The Thessalians 
reaped a rich harvest- of booty upon the occasicm. 
Alexander ordered Parmenio to conduct the whole 
oonvoy back to Damascus, and to send the foreign 
ambassadorgi to head-quarters. Amon^ these were 
l*heban, Athenian, and L^edasmonian envoys. 
Alexander ordered the Thebans to be immediately 
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set at' liberty, as he felt consciotui t!iat they were 
justified in haying recourse to aiiy power likely to 
restore their country. The LacedsBmonian's, with 
whom he was virtually at warj were thrown into 
prison, but released after the battle of Arbela. Ac- 
cording to the law of Greece, the Athenian ambas- 
sadors were traitors ; and it is difficult to say in 
what capacity they could appear at the .Persian 
court, with which, in their confederate character, 
they Vere- at open .War. They, however were im- 
mediately set at large, principally, as Alexander 
himself, alleged, for the sake of their .chief, Iphi- 
crates, the- sqn of the protector of Eurydice and her 
inf^t princes. 

FrOm Marathus Alexander marched to Byblus, an 
aiicient town celebrated for the. wobship of Adonis. 
The king was with the Persian fleet, but the ihha* 
bitants, like the Aradians, ^ubmitted• 

The Sidonians did hot Wait to be'smnmoned, but 
eagerly availed themselites of the epporClmity of 
shaking off the Persian yoke. vTwenty years had 
not elapsed si^ce Sidon had been captured by 
Ochus, and burned by the inhabitants in a fit ot 
phTQUsy and despi^ir. ^ Forty thousand Sidonians are 
fitated to have perished in the conflagration. If we 
can believe Diodorus, the conduct of Mentor the 
Rhodian, pn the occasion, was most execrable.^ He 
commanded the auxiliaries in the Sidoniati service* 
and betrayed his emiployerB into the hands of their 
tyrants. . , , 

Alexander was now in the <;entr^ of Phoenicia^ 
the cradle of Greek literature, imd intimately con 
nected with the remote traditions of the earliest 
cGilonization of Greece* With Phoenicia are con- 
nected the names 0f Europa, Minos, and Rhada« 
manthus, of Cadmus, Seniele^ and Dionysius ; and 
not even Egypt had left a deeper impres^ of her in« 
iellect and arts oh the plastic mind of Greece* 
Sut eyents unhappily occurred which preveated 
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Alexander from hailing her as the mother of letters, 
o<Mnmerce, andcivilization, and cjiused the siege of 
Tyre to be the most moumfid page in his history 
While he, still temained at Sidon, a Tyrian deputa 
tion waited upon him, presented him with the ciis« 
tomaiy crown, of gold, and e^qpressed the wish of 
the Tynans tp aouiowledge his authority and exe- 
cute his commands. He dismissed the deputies 
with honour, and announced to them his.intenUoa 
to visit Tyre, and to offer sacrifices in the temple of 
Hercules; ^not the Gfecian hero, his ancestor,* 
iays Arnan, '*but another Hercules, worshipped 
many ages before him in a temide the oldest known 
on earth.'' Selden, in his treatise concerning .the 
Syiian gods, has identified this Hercules wiUi the 
Sciipture Moloch, on whose altars the Tynans and 
their Caithaginian colcmists used, on extraordinary 
occasions, to offer human victims. It was conse- 
ooently in the temple of Moloch, ^* norrid king,'^ 
mat Alexander wished to sacnfice^ but certainly 
not with' the impious ntes of his oriental wor« 
(Uppers. ^ ^ 

The Tyrians, imagining it more easy to exeluda 
than to exp^l thetr roydl visiter, refused Alexander 
admission within their walls ; and, according to 
Ourtius, informed him that the original tem{)le was 
•till standmg in okL Tyre, where the god might be 
duly honoured; . -^ 

On receivin|r tiiis refusal, Alexander summoned a 
general councd of officers, and thus spoke : — 

^ Friends and allies ! In lAy opinion we cfl^nnot 
march safely into Egypt while the Persians are 
mastors of the sea; nor pursue Darius while, iii onr 
rear, lyre remains undecided in her policy, and 
GviNrus and Egypt are in th^ power of the Persians. 
The latter alternae^ive is pecuharly hazardous, botii 
for other reaslons and on account of the state of 
Greece ; for should we pursue Darius and march to 
Babylon, I fear the Pei^ians, taking advantage of 
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OUT absence, might' recapture the maritime cities^ 
gather a powerful forces and transfer the war to 
Greece. The Lacedaemonians are already our open 
enemies; and the Athenians are restrained more by 
their fears of our arms than affection to our causb. 
But if we capture Tyre, ajid thus take possession 
of all Phoenicia, -the Phceniciai^ fleet, the most nu- 
merous and elSicieht part of the l^ersian navy, will 
most probably com6 o^er to'us : for when they hear 
that we axe in possession of their homes and fami- 
lies, the seamen and naval combatants will not be 
likely to endure the hardships of sea and war in 
behalf" of strangers. Should this be the result, 
Cyprus must either willingly follow, x>r be invaded, 
and easily subdued. When we sweep, the seafe with 
the united navies of Phoeniciay Macedonia^ and 
Cjrprus, our maritime superiority w^iU be undisputed, 
and the expedition to E^T?t facult'ated. PinaUy, by 
the donquest of Egypt, all futiif^'^arms for the 
safety of Greece and Macedonia will be removed, 
and we shall commence opr marc.li tp Babylon with 
a conscious feeling of the security of our homes, 
and with additional fame, from having deprived the 
Persians of all communication with the sea, and of 
the provinces to the west of the Euphrates." These 
arguments easily induced the Jdacedonians ahd their 
allies to commence the siege of Tyre. 

The Tyriarts, although not so early celebrated 
either in -sacred or profane histories, had yet 
attained greater renown than tjieir Sidonian kins- 
men. It ijs uselefifs to conjecture^atwhatperibdor 
under what circumstances these eastern colonists 
had quitted the idhores of the Persian Ghilf^ and fixed 
their seats on the narrow belt bet^^eeit the moun- 
tains of Lebanop and thie ;sea« Probably at first 
they were only factories, e^tal^ished for connecting 
the trade between the eastern and western world* 
I£ so, their origin must be sought among the na- 
tives to the east of the Assyiians, as that race of 
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indufltrious ciidtivatorg possessed no shippingr, and 
tiras hostile to commerce. The colonists took root 
on this shore* became prosperous and wealthy, co- 
vered the Me^terranean \{?ith their fleets, and its 
shores withtheir factories. Tyre in the course of time 
became the dominant city], and under her supremacy 
were founded the' Phoenician colonies in Greece, 
Sicily, Africa, and Spain* The wealth of her mer- 
chant princes had, often tempted the cupidity of the 
despots of Asia. Salmanassaf, th& Assjrrian coxv- 
queror of Israel, directed his attacks against Tyre, 
and continued .them for five years, but was finally 
compelled to^ra^e the siege. Nabuphadonosor was 
more persevering, and succeeded iipL capturing tha 
city, after a siege that lasted thirteex\ years. The 
old town« situated on the continentt was never re- 
built; but a hew TyvQ ros&from its ruins. This 
occupied the area of a ^mall island, described by 
Pliny as two . miles and a half, in circumference. 
On this confined spape a large population existed 
and remedied the want of extent by raising story 
upon story, on the plan ic^ow^d'by the ancient ii^ 
habitants of Edinburgh. It was separated from the 
maiiUand by an an^i of the sea, about half .ii 
mile in breadth and about eighteen foet deep. The 
xsity was encircled by walls and^ fortifications of 
great strength" a^d height, and scarcely pregnable 
even if accessible. . The citizens were . bold .and 
skilful, and amply supplied with arms, engines, and 
other warlike munitions* . Apparently, no monandi 
dver undertook a more hopeless task than thecal^ 
tore of Tyre, with the means of offence possessed 
by Alexander. But ho difficulties could daunt hiin* 
Without a single ship, and in tiie face of a formi- 
dable navy, he prepared to take an island'fortress 
with his land-foroes* His plan was to construct a 
jDound from the shore^ to the city walls, erect hi0 
battering rams on the western end, tfiere effect a 
breacht and carry the town by storm* 
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Materials were abundant ; the whole "shore was 
strewed with the ruins of old Tyre ^ and the ae- 
tivity. of the les^der was well seconded by the zeal 
of ms troops. The work advanced rapidly at first. 
Tl^e waters we^e shallow, «aid the loo'se and sandy 
soil easily allowed the piles to te&Gb. the more solid 
strata below.. .But as the iaole advanced into 
deeper water,, the diflculties of the undertakingflbe- 
came mpie Evident. The labour Of construction 
was greater, tiie currents ^ore rapid, the progress 
slower, an^ the annoyance given by the enemy 
mor^ effectual. Missues, discharged from' the en- ^ 
fines ereoted oi]^ the wall^ reached &e work iii front; ' 
trireme^il, propedy; fitted out, attacked it on both 
(teuaks/ The men employed found it-'di^lcult to 
carry on the labaiu, and at the same tiQie ;to defend 
theinselTes« Engines were thsrefote raised on the 
sides of thev^mounds, 4o zesist the triremes; an4 
two wooden towers were buih-^ the extreme end* 
in, order' to clear the city walls, of their defenders. 
These were hunff in front with raw hides, the best 
defencQ ^galinst the enemy's ^-dafts. 

To counteract t?iese. me^ures, the Tyilans con- 
structed a fireship^ filled with the most combustible 
materials, amd towed it to .the mound. They theh 
laid it alongside o^ the wooden towers, and there 
set fire to it. When the flames had taken effect, a 
^general attack was made by the Tjnfian fleet in 
&ont and on both sidesi The Macedonians, blinded 
by^the stnoke, and ^veloped in flames, could oflfer 
no efectual resistance. The l^ans ascended the 
mound, destroyed the engines, and directed the pro-^ 
gress of the flames. Their success was complete, 
aiid in a few hours the labours of the Macedonians 
were rendered useless. 

Alex^der possesse^perseverance as well as ar- 
dency of character, m recommenced the con- 
Btructjon of the mound^on a larger scale, so a(!i ta 
admit more engines ai^d a broacfer line of combat* 
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ants. In the. interval he varied his labouif by 
niaking a short excursion against the robber tribes 
of Mount Lebanon; T}iis was not a service of 
great danger, but the necessity of pursmng the rob- 
bers into the recesses of their mountains, occasioned 
the following adventure, which' Plutaroh hafi re- 
corded upon the authority of Chares, * • ^ 

Lysim^phus, his preceptor in earlier dkys, had 
accompanied Alexander into Asia. Neither older 
nor less valiant than Ph^nix, he claimed alright to 
attend' his former pupil on all such expeditions. 
Night overtook.the party among the wilds of Anti- 
LibanUs; tne tugged ground compiled them to 
quit their horses, but the strength of the old ms^i 
began rapidly to sink undeir ^l^'tmited' effects of 
age, fatigue, and - cold.; Alexander i^eould ' not ior« 
sake hiip, and had tp^^ass a dark and 'cold night in 
an exposed situation. In this perplexityiie observed 
at a distance a number of scattered fires which tbe 
enemy had lighted : depei^diiig upon his swiftness 
and activity, h^ ran to the nearest fire, killed two of 
' the barbarians who were watching it, seized a lighted 
brand, and hastened with it to his party. They soon 
kindled a large fire, and passed the night ia safety. 
In eleven days he received the submission of most 
of the mountain chiefs, and then descended to Sidon. 

He wta convinced by this time that he could not 
entertain any reasonable hope oi taking Tvre with- 
out the co-operation of a fleet. Winter had now 
set in, and he had every reason to hope that the 
Ph(Bnician.fleets would return, '9nd, as usual, 'spend 
that*season injtheir own harbours, tie was not dis* 
appointed; the kings of Aradus, of Babylus, and 
Sidon returned home, and finding their cities occa- 
pled by Alexander, placed their fleets at his disposal. 
A few ships also jomed frpm other Wbo^rs. Thus 
the king suddenly found himself master of mors 
than a hundred saU* This number was soon after 
more than doubled by the junction of th6 kings of 
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Ctprusj with a hundred and twenty shipe of ^ar. 
Tliese were Greeks, but their seasonable arrival 
was too welcome to admit of reproaches for past 
misconduct; alj was forgotten, and their present 
appointisKients .con£b:nied. 



..CHAPTER VIL 

Jlttiti Canmaign, B, C,93^ , 

Ths siege of Tyre ocoirpied the first fire ninths 
of this yearr supposing it to have commenced in 
November, B^C* 333, but if it did not commence 
till December, the capture did not occur till the end 
of June, 332. Tlie Tyrians wpre purprised and dis- 
mayed when Alexander cajae with his formidable 
fiieet in sight of their city* "]!lieir first impulse was 
to draw out their vessels and give battle; but the 
enemy's superiority disheartened them. Their nfext 
care was to prevent their own fleet from being at- 
tacked. To ensure this they ^unk as many triremes 
in the mouths of their two harbours as would fill the 
izitervening space. 

The island, now ^ peninsuls^ W8;| in shape a 
parallelofijam, with its longest sides^exposed to the 
xxoHh. and south ; this western end tfurew out a small 
promontory to tl^e north* and in the curve thus made 
was the j^rincipal harbour, secured by strong piers, 
and a narrow entrance ; pff this Alexander stauoned 
the Cyprian fleet, with orders to, keep it xldsely 
blockaded. In. rough weather the fleet could ;tak0 
refuge in the nortnem an^e» between the mound 
and the shore. The opposite side was occupied by 
the PIuBuician fleet, which' thence watched the 
pouthern harbour. This was the only use derived 
£rom the mound, as the city wallaih frontof it Wf w 
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150 feet hiffli, and of proportional solidity. Had 
not this wafl defied the Ijattering ram, the Tyrians 
had ample time and room to triple and quadruple 
their defences on thiat single point. It does not 
appear, however, that the mound ever j«ached the 
walls, or that an assault was made from that quarter. 
The camp was now filled ^ith smiths, carpenters, 
and engineers, from Rh'ttdejB and Cyprus, who 6ori- 
strueted huge rafts, on which battering cams and 
other engines were -erected, and exposed the whole 
circumference of the walls to attack. 

But it was found that, these eitormous masses 
could not approach close enouffh Jo allow the en- 
sines to be plied with effect, as the outerm'ost foun- 
dations of the wall were protected by a breastwork 
of hugd stoties, placed, there to bresbk the Violence 
' pf the waves. The Macedpnians, therefore, with 
great labour and loss of time, h^d to ^remove these 
unwieldy obstacles and to clear the ground. • The 
vessels employed in this service experienced every 
species of active annoyance from th^ T3rrians. 
Small bdats with strong dects slipped under their 
stems, and cuttii^g their ^cables, sent them adrift. 
And when Alexander had protected his ^working 
vessels with a line qf boats similarly decked, the 
Tyrian divers eluded their vigilance and cut the 
cables close to their .anchors. Chain cables were 
^ajly substituted, and the work proceeded, liopes 
were fastened tO immense masses, and they vi4re 
drawn to the mound and |9unk in deep, water between 
i^s western end! and the wall. It was probably 
these f tones that, Iq after-times, converted the'islaad 
into a peninsula. > 

At this period the Tyrians niade an attempt to 
regain their naval superiority. ' They secretly pre- 
pared three quinqu^remeS, three quadriremes, and 
seven triiemes ; these they manned with their most 
skilful and active sailors, and with their best armed 
Rud boldest warriors. The intention was to sur- 
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r^hen the sailors Usually went ashore, aiid t^er 
watches relaxed their vigilance. Then the Tynan 
ships quietly glided one by one from the inner harr 
hour, formed their line in silence, and- as soon as 
they came in sight of the Cyprians, gave a gallant 
cheer and plied every oai* with zeal ana effect. The 
first shock sent. down three quinqupremes, and in 
onp of them, Fnytagoras-,<a Cyprian kirtg; ftm rest, 
partly empty and partly halNmaniled, Were driven 
ashore^ where tJxe victors prepared to d6stroy them. 

Alexinder's te^t was pitched on the shore not faf 
ftpm the station X)f the. Phoenician 0eet. ite, like 
tjie rest,, probably in consequencie of the ^eat, used 
to retire to his. tent at noon. On this day his stay 
had been touch shorter than"- usual, and/ he^ had ai" 
ready joined the 'Phoenician fleet, when the alarm 
was, given of the Tyrian sally. . The crews w^rd 
instantly hurried on board, the greater . number 
oraered to station themselves off. the southern l^ar* 
l^ur, to prevent another s$Qly from that quarter* 
while he, with all the gmiiqueremes and five tri- 
remesv moved round the western end of the island 
as rapidly as the Crfews could row* • 

The Tyriens;who from the walls viewed this 
movement, and tecognis^d- Alexander by his dress 
and arms, saw that i? he succeeded in doubling the 
point and gaining the entrance into the norSiem 
harbour b'efbre their ships returned, their retreat- 
must inevitably be cut off. One universal cry was 
therefore raised^ and ten ^thousand voic60 cialled 
upon the detached party to return ; and when the 
combatants, in the moment of their triumph, disre- 
garded soiiiidd easily to be mistaken for cheers of 
applause and encouragement^ ^jl^^^ were displayed 
on^very conspicuous point* These were at Icfngth 
observed, but too late for the safety of the dhips. 
A few regained the harbour,^ the gjreater number 
were disabled, and a qUinquereme and the three 
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qoadniemes were- taken without beinr damage^d* 
The crews abandoned them and flwam to tibe shoiei 
'Jibe loss of hves was, therefore* triSxag, 

The attempts to batter down the walls were no 
longer liable to be interrupted^by the TVrian nary, 
but great difRcolties stiU lemaii^d; for the bqsiegedt 
fpom their commanding position on the walls, eoold 
seriously annoy the men who worked &e engines. 
Some they caught with jgrappliqg4iook8, and dragged 
within the wsdls ; others .they icroshed with large 
stones or pierped with, engine darts. Tliey Hbo 
threw hot sand on' their nearer assailants; this 
penetrated ti^e chinks of their armonr* ^nd lexKleied' 
the wearer f]i^antic witl\ pain. Diodoms adds^iand 
he cbuld not hate inrented the tale, that ftom their 
fire*>caflting engines they threw red-hot iron balls 
amo9g the dense masses of the besiegers,, and sel* 
dom miksed their aim. 

The attack on the eastern and ^^irestem sides iiad 
already failed, when a mote tulnerable part wfts 
found in iStie southern wall ; a ^small breach wss 
thete diade, a^id a slight assault', by way of tricA 
g[iven. The ensuing day was devoted to prepam*- 
tion^ for the final effort; eSrery ship was putin 
requisition and furnished with missiles^ its proper 
place assigned) and orders given to attack at tlie 
preconcerted signal. 

The third day was calm and iBTovable for the 
iilteivled assault : two rafts, carrying ^e most 
pOM^erfui engines and battering rams, were towed 
opposite the vulnerable spot, and~ soon^broke down 
a considerable portion of the wall. When the 
breach was pronounced practicable the rafts W6r^' 
withdrawn, and two ships of war, furnished with 
moveable bridges, brought up in their place. The 
first was manned by we guards, commanded by 
'Admetus ; the second, by the Companion infantry, 
commanded by Coenus; Alexander was with the 
guards. The ships were brought 'close to the wal]. 
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the bridges successfully thrown across^ and Ad** 
metus, at the' head of the forlorn hope, scaled the 
breach, and was the first to mount the Wall ; in the 
next moinent he was pierced by a lance and died 
on the spot) but Alexander and his friends were 
close behind, and made their grotind good.. Aa 
soon as some-^tiirrets with the intervening wall had 
been secured, \he king advanced along the battle- 
ments in the direction of the pajlace, where the de- 
scent into the city /teemed easiest*. 

In the mean time, the fleets had made two success- 
ful attacks from opposite quarters; ^evCyprian^i 
had fotced. their way into the nortiiem, and the 
Phcenicians into th^ southern harbour* The crews 
Isinded on the quays, and the city was taken "on all 
sides* Little mercy was shown, as the Macedonians 
had been exasperated by^numerdus insults, by the 
length and obstinacy ojf the defence, and the serious 
loss they had sufT^r^d ; for more men were slain in 
'Winning Tyre, than in achieving the three great 
victories over Dariuf . The Tjrrians also had, in 
the time of their naval superipntyand df their con- 
fidence, crueUy violated the laws .of war^ A vessel 
manned by Macedonians, had b^en captured and 
taken into Tyre, The crew, were brought' upon the 
-walls, slaughtered in cold blood, and thrown 4nto 
the sea, befoi'e the ^es of their indignant country- 
men. ( 

In revenge, eight thousand Tyiians feU by the 
sword when the -city was storn^e^, and thirty thou-* 
sand were sold as slaves. Th^ king, the magis- 
trates, and the principal citizens had taken vefase 
in the temple qi Hercules, pr, more properly speak- 
ing, of Moloch. I^iese aill reeeived pardon and 
libe^. It is to be hoped that superstition alone 
did not cause this distinction; aild. that the authori- 
ties proved that the^ law of nationd had been violated 
not under their sanction, but by the excesses of a 
lawless mob. Tjrre had not tyrannically abused 



tier STiptemaey over the other Ptonician 8tales» 
and they actively interfered in behalf of her children 
in the day of didtresd. 'The SidonianQ alone aared 
iifteen thousand from the Victoria wrath ; nor is it 
t>ropalde that^ny captives, wdre carried out o( Pho^ 
liicia». . - 

The eaptiire,of 'IVre ^m^ perha^S^ ih^ ^atest 
military achieVemem of Alexander ; and had he 

' spared the citizens Wnen< he had won their city, it 
would be a pleasing taslL to dwell upon the spirit; 
Vigilance^ self^resources^ perseverance^ and con- 
tempt of death displayed b^ him during his arduous 
enterprise* But his merciless consignment of the 
Wives and children of the merchsuit-princes of the 
eastern wbrid to a state of slavery, and to be scat- 
tered' iii bondage among barbarian masters, sadly 
dims the splendour of the exploit, and leaves us only 

'.to lament that he did not act in a manner more 
worthy of himself and of the dignity of. the isap* 
ttired city. It is no excuse tb allege in his behalf) 
that it iitas tlone In accordance with ^e spirit of his 
age \ for Alexander, in feelings, in natural talents, 
and by education, was far beyond his contempora- 
ries, and his lofty character subjects him to be tried 
by his^ers^ according to the general laws of hu- 
manity. 

A curiaus anecdote comieeted with the siepre, and 
illustrative of ancient manners and' superstitions, is 
recorded by histories. The Carthaginians, in one 
of their campaigns .against the Sicilian Greeks, had 

^ seized and carried away a vaMaUe statue of the 
Grecian ApoUo. . -This' gqd of the vanquished had 
been selected as a gift worthy of the acceptance of 
the mother cit}r, and had been placed at the footvstool 
of Moloch in his Tvtian temple. Ttle Grecian god, 
in this ^ state of 'degradation, was naturally -siis* 
peeted of rejoicing at the approach of his country* 
men ; and tha morbid feeling^ of some tVrians de* 
liided them so-far* as to lead them to imagine thai 
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he had appe;ured to them in their sleep, and aa« 
nounced lus intention to desert. The case vvas 
brought before the magistrates, who could not dis^ 
cover a more e/Te'ctual mode of alldying the popi^ar* 
apprehensions than by binding the disaffectea statue, 
with golden chains, to^he horns of Molooh^ altdn 
The Tynan's patriotism was not ddubted. To his 
custody, therefore, his fellow-god was consigned. 

One of Alexandei^s first, cares, on entemig the( 
temple, was with due.ceremon3r'to release the statue 
from its chains, and to give it the new name of 
Phil-Alexander. 

The sacrifice to Herci4.es^ the ostensible cause of 
the war, was celebrated with oue pomp; and the 
vessels sailed,, and the. troops marched, iir solemn 
procession. The ^usiul festivities followed, aecoiA- 
panied by gymnastic contests, and the whole waff- 
closed b}r the favourite lamp race. The quinque- 
leme, which he had himself 4aken^ the sole trophy 
of his naval wars, was dedicated with an iQScnp- 
tioh in tl^e temple of Hercules. So- also wlas the 
teittering-r?Lm with which the walls had been first* 
shaken. Its beam probably was formed of the 
trunk of one of the magnificent cedaris of Liebanon^ 

^^^Arhan,." says Mitford, ''relates, as* a report ge- 
nerally received, and to which he gave credit, t£it, 
soon after tiie battle of Issus, a coi&dentia]: eunuch, 
a principal attendant of the captive queen of Persia, 
found means to go to her uufprtunate^husband. On < 
first ^i^ht of him, Darius hastily asked, if his wife 
and children were living. Tl^ eunuch assurinff 
him, that not only ^ were well, but ail treatedivith' 
respect as roy^ personages, equally as before their 
captivity, the monarch's sfpprehension changed. 
The queen was generally said to be the molit beauti- 
ful woman in me Persian empire. Howrin ih^^ 
iwual concealment of the persons, of womdn of 
rank throughout the eastei^ nations, hardly less in 
ancient than in modem days, .this could be dfm^f 
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unless fram report pf fhe eunuchs of the palace, 
Arrian has not said; but his account rather implies 
that her face had bepn seen by some of the Grecian 
officers^ Darius*s nex^' question, however, was 
said to be, was his queen^s honour tarnished, either 
through 'her own ^we>kneQs, or by any riolencef 
The eunuch protesting, with solemn oaths, that she 
was as pure as when she p^arted from Darius,- and 
adding that Alexander was the best ,and most ho- 
nourable of men,,Pari^ raised his hands towards 
heaven and exclaimed. 'O Great God, who dis- 
posest of the affairs of kings among fio^en, preserve 
to me (he empire of the Persians and Medes, as 
thou gavest it; but if it be thy will that I am no 
longer to be king of Asia, let Alexander, inprefer- 
enee to all others, succeed to my power.' Tae his- 
torian-then adds his own remark; * so does honoura-^ 
ble conduct win the. regard even of enemies.' 
• ^ This, ^K^iich Arrian has judged not unworthy of 
a place in'his Military History of Alexander, is ob- 
viously not,^like numberless stories of private con- 
veifeations telated <by Diodorus, and PlUtarch,.and 
Gurtius, and others, what none who were likely to 
know would be likely to tell ; but, on the contrary, 
■what, no w^y requiring concealment, the eunuch 
would be ratner forward to relate : s6 that, not im- 
probably, many Greeks, and among them some ac- 
quainted with his character, and able to estimate 
Ms veracity, might have had it from himself," 

I have transcribed the above anecdote from Mit- 
ford, and added iiis judicious observations ; and I 
regaurd the second embassy from Parius as the effect 
of) the impression made upon his mind by the 
eunuch's communication, ft' arrived in the camp 
befor^ the fall of Tyre. The- smibassadors were 
empowered to offer, on the part of Darius, ten thou* 
sand talents as the ransom of his fatiiily, one of his 
daughters in marriage,, and, as her pbrtaon, all Asia 
to the west of the Euphrates. 
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Ttieee* jnropdsals were as usual sabmitted to iha 
considetatio/i of the Macedonian council, and Par- 
memo imhesitating'ly said^ **Were I Alezande)*,' I 
"would conclude the -war on these termsi and incur 
no farther risk." *'So' woifld V said the king, 
'^^ere I Pannenio, but as I ^m-AIexand^r, anothei 
m&vrer must, be' returned." This, in the directs 
fenn, was to the following potpose : . 

"I want no nioncy'from you, nor will I receive 
a part of the- empire for the whcie ; for Asia and all 
its treasures belong to in^w If I wished to marry- 
your daughter, I can do it, without- asking your con- 
flient. If you wish to obtain any favour from me, 
oome in person and ask for it.** . 

This answet convinced- Darius that negotiations 
were useless. He therefore renefired hispr&para- 
ttons for another strug^to.'^ The mege of Tpee had 
lasted sev<3n -months, but no attempt to relieve it- 
had been made from anyquarter.^ It i^ di0cult to> 
saiywhat prevente'd the Carthaginians fh>m'aidin'g 
th^ motherrcity, which, with their maritime supe- 
riority, they could so efieetually have done» Ru<k> 
mours of civil dissensions ahd wars in their owu 
tbititories have been al^Fg^, but history faihi in a» 
to particulars.'^ . Cardia^nii^ ambassadors were* 
Ibund in Tyre» but they tlo not seem to have inter* 
lered between the bcilligerants. - 

Palestine, with the a^oining districts, submitted* 
to*ifae conqueror. The patrimony of iDavid and the* 
city of. Goliath equally^ acknowledged his Bore- 
reignty, and Ace, Asndod, and Ascalpn neither 
lifted a spew nor drew a 'swoi4« ' Gaza alone, under 
the government of Batis, a euituch, dared to resist^* 
flnd,remain faithful to itif king amid ihe jg^meral 'de- 
fection. The city was built on a'mound^ and situ* 
ated- on the edge of the de6;ert that separates Egypt^ 
fiom Syria. The fortifications were good, and the< 
vicinity furnished no ilfaterials for the construction 
of worius. Batis topk mto pay a body of Avabi^ 
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from the desexty on whote fefOcity, if not skill, he 
could depend. 

Alexander threw up a mound against the southern 
side of Ae city, on this he mounted part of the en- 
gines and battering-rams with which Tyre had be^ 
overthiowR* But the labour was , ffreat^ as, the 
sandy soil gave way undes. the worKs, and there 
was no timber to'be pio'cm^d* The citjr waUs ea- 
circjed the outer ec%e of the mound before de- 
scribed. Hence they were liable tOfhe undermin^ 
and the miners were iset to work. 
. As Alexaqdei; was one day iiacrificing with the 
sacred wreathe loi^d his .brows, ^d ,was putting 
the hair off, the yictim'sibrehead^ one of those car- 
nivorous birds, which in eastern cities are half 
tame, and were then probably well acquainted with 
the nature^f a sacrifice, happened to hover, above 
the king's head, and drop a small stone upon his 
shotdder* The omen was judged important, and, 
according to Aristander, foreboded Xhe eventual 
capture of the city, but personal d^ger to the king* 
if he exposed himself during that day. 

In'obedienpe to the warning, the king retired be- 
yond the reach .of ^ missiles. But the besieged 
sallied at the moment, and were preparing to bum 
the engines. Alexander, thereupon, eith^ fidifnQt 
or despised the caution, and hurried forward ta 
lepei the*^sailsmtd. *He succeeded; but was struck 
by an arrow discharsed from a catapult: it pane* 
trated his shield and breastplate, and'aunk 4eep. 
into ins shoulder. 

> His first feeling on receiving the wound was Joy, 
as it implied the veracity of Aristander, and the 
consequent captui:e^ of thertown* But the wound 
wa^ severe and painful, and was not easUy liealed. 
Soon after, the wall .was battered do^ and undei^ 
mined in various places, and an assaidt given* 
The breaches still required scaling-ladders, ]mi the 
emulation of the Macedonians was great, and the 
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•place was carried by stonii. The first to enter the 
city was Neoptolemus, one of the Companions and 
aii JBacides. The garrison refused quarter, fought 
to the last, and were all put to the sword. 

Craza possesses good;1iarbour, and was a con* 
Qiderable e^iporium for the productions of Arabia. 
Amon^ the b^oty, great stores of frankincense, 
m3nTh, and other aroraatics fell into the conqueror's 
hands. The sight of these brought an anecdote of 
his boyish days to the recollection of Alexander. 
Leonnatus, his g;oyemor, had, one day, observing 
him at ^ sacrifice throwin^g* incense into the fire by 
handfuls, thus admonished him,- ^Alexander, when 
you have conquered the country where spices grow, 
you may be thu^ liberal of ydhr incense ; in the 
mean time use what you have more sparingly." 
He nbw sent his governor large bales of spices^ and 
added the foUdwing note. . ** Leonnatus, I have sent 
you frankincense and myrrh in abundance, so be no 
longer a churl to th6 gods." 

Here also he tom^ many of the specimens of 
the arts and productions of the East. He selected 
some of these as presents for Olympis^, and his &- 
Tourite iBister, Cleopatra, the queeil of Epirus. 

According to Josephus, Alexander marched, with 
hostile 'intentioBS, from Gaza to Jerusalem, nor did 
ke invent the account, as it is also given in the book 
of IVfaccabees. The question, as to the truth of the 
statement, has been debated, with) more virulence 
than the ease required. Th^ description given by 
Joisephus is higply wrought — and mteresting, as 
ffiying^^a vivid picture of Jewish habits. "Alexan- 
der," writes he, -" having destroyed Gaza^ hastened 
to ascend to J^-usalenL < Jaddeus, the high-priest, 
learning this, was alarmed and terrified, as he knew. 
AOt how to meet the Macedonian king,, irritated by 
his former disobedience^ He therefore ordered 
Gie people to make their supplications, and sacri- 
^ing to Godf besought him tp protect the nation 
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and delfvei it from the impeWdingf dangfer. €rOd sp- 
peared to him in a vision, as he was sleeping after 
the sacrifice, and told him^to be of good cheer, ta 
crown the city with gariands, to ttar^ opcA the 
gates, to go forth to meet the Macedomanst, with all 
the priests in their sacerdotal robes^ and with the 
people in white gahnents, and not to' fear, asrGkid 
would provide for their defence. • '» 

** Jaddeus rose from sleep, and rejoicing in spirit, 
commnnicated the divine message" to the people. 
He then performed aH that h^ was commanded to 
do, and awaited the arrival of the k^ng. ^ ^ 

^ On learning his approach to -the city, lie went 
forth attended by, the priests and people, so as to 
giyp the procession a sacred character, distinct from 
the habits of other nations., The fl^ where tHe 
meeting took plac6 was at Sapba^ or ^le Watch* 
tower, so called because Jerusalem ^d tbe te^nq>le 
are thence visible. Bat the PhffinicianS' and Chal* 
da&ans, who followed the king, aod' expected him 
in his anger to allow them to plunder the citp* and 
put the high-priesf to death with every species of 
torture, witnessed a far different dc6ne. 

"For when Alexander fr6m a di^ance saw the 
multitude in white garments, and the priests in front 
with their varie^ted robes of fine linen, and the 
chief priest in ms h3racinthinj& dress embrcMdered 
with gt)ld, and bearing on his head th6 ctd^uris, with 
its golden diadem, on which was inscribed the name 
of God ; he advanced ' alone, prostrated himself 
before the holy name, and was the first to si^te, the 
high-priest. But when the JeWi» with one voice had 
saluted and encircled the king, the Syrian kings and 
the rest of his tetinue began to^ionbt the soundness 
of his intellects. Parmenio'th^i ventu^d to diaw 
near and ask, ' Why he, befpr^ whom all prostrated 
themselves, paid that honour to the high-priest of 
the Jews V he answered, * I did not prostrate m^rself 
before him, but befor^ the Qod with whose piiesl. 
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hood he has been honoured. For while 1 was as 
yet at biun^ in Macedonia, I s^w him in the same 
dress In my dreams. And as I was deliberating in 
what manner I should conquer Asia, he exhorted 
me not to hesitate, but to cross over with confidence, 
as he 'would be a guide to the expedition and deliver ' 
the Persian empire iilto 'my hgnds. As,' therefore, 
I have seen no other in a similar dress^ as this spec* 
tacle reminds me of the vision iji my sleep, apd of ' 
the exhortation, I conclude that 'my expedition was 
undertaken under Diviijfe Providence, that I shall 
conquer Darius, put an end to Persian domination, 
and succeed in' all my plans.' 

** After this explanation, Alexander took the high- 
priest by the righi hand and entered the city, wlple 
the ptiests ran along on both sides; He then w^nt 
up to this' t^emple and sacrificed to God apcording to 
the directions of the high-priest, and highly honoured 
both hin> and the other priests. Then the book of 
Danielf^and the prediction that a Gre^k was des- 
tined to overthrow the Persian empire, were shown 
to him. From it^he concluded that he was the per- 
son signified, and beii^g much -delighted, dismissed 
the multitude.'^ * , . 

Thus Josephus :-iLt' might easily be shown that 
the time fixed by him is st mistake,' but of the oc- 
currence of the visit there can be entertained no 
rational doubt. The be][Laviour of ^exander is the 
same as in all o^her sinular cases, and acqording to 
hifi maxim— ^^ to pay the highest reverence to the 
priesthood Of every country, and:to invoke the gods 
of every nation.'' It is also ihcredible that ^ex- 
ander, who was detained nine kionths on the sea- 
coast, and whose curiosity as a traveller was equal 
to his ambition as a warrior, did not visit a city of 
the importam^e and magnitilde of Jerusalem, and a 
temple and sriesthood, the fame of which was great, 
at leakt on the- adjacent coast. But when we have 
the direct testimony of the people most concerned* 
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that he did not in this instance act contrary to his 
usual habits, it is too much to call upon . us to dis- 
believe the positive testimotoy, merely because other 
iirriters have omitted to notice the occurrence. 

Perhaps the only stain on the character of Pto* 
lemy, the soii of Lagus, is his cruelty to the Jews, 
and if, in oppressing them, he was guilty Of violating 
the privileges conferrisd upon them by Alexander, 
we have a sufficient reason why he passed over 
the circumstance, in silence. That such. was the 
case may almost positively be inferred from the faet 
stated b^ Curtius, that while Alexander was in 
Eg3rpt, the Saniari^tans revolted and put the Maee« 
doniatf governor to a cruel deaUi. For this conduct 
they could ^ave no other cause than the superior 
favour shown to their enemies the Jews; /pr before 
they had been the fiist. to acknowledge the power 
of Alexander. 

We read in ancient and modem historians of the 
difficulties to be encountered by arqdes in marching 
acioss the desert from Gaz^ tp.Pelusium^ and of 
the great preparations necessary for such a hazaixl« 
ous enterprise ; bqt.Alex^der encoimtered no simi- . 
lar difficulties, and his army passed in safety be- 
tween the "SitboniaH Bog** and "Mount Castus 
old," without suffering from thirst or being swal- 
lowed in quicksaiids. At Peluaium, which he 
reached in seVen. days, he found Hephs&stion, who 
had conducted the fleet from l^hoeniQia. ' 

One hundred and ninety-four years had elapsed 
since the conouest of Egypt by Cambyses, but the 
Eg5T)tians had nevet been wiUing slaves to their 
masters. Their revolts had been numerous, bloody, 
and even successful. After enJo3ring ,a turbulent 
independence for more than sixty years, they had 
been reunited .to the^ empire by the late king Ochui!^ 
aided by a large Greek force. But their wounda 
were still green ; and hatred against Per^a was aa 
strong a motive to revolution, as affection to Mac» 
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donia could bare been% Sabaces, the satrap, with 
all the disposable troops, had fallen at Ibsus. His 
lieutenaht, Mazaces, was powerless, and ii^ the hands 
of the natives-. He therefore made a grace of ne- 
cessity, and attempted no resistance. Thus Alex- 
ander took quiet posseBsion of tMs most ancient 
and once powerful kingdom, without throwing up 
la mound or cacsting a «pear. 

fVohi Pelusium he advanced up the country along 
the easjtem branch of die Nile, and first visited 
Heliopoli«, znd then Memphis, the capital of Lower 
Egypt Here he remained" for some time, and ac- 
cording to hi4^ usual poUcy offered sacrilfi^es to tie 
Egyptian gods. Even Apis was duly honoured, 
and an effectual pledge thus given to the natives, 
that thenceforward their superstitions were to be re- 
spected. Public games and festivals followed ; and 
competitors in athletic contests, in music, and po- 
etry, flecked from the remotest parts of Greece, to 
contend for the prize of ejroellence before a Mace- 
donian monarch, seated on thB throne'of .Sesostris. 
' At Memphis, he eosbaxked upon the Nile, <and 
• «ailed.dowti the Canopic br^nqh. From it he passed 
into the Mareotic llake, where he was struck with 
the advantages oC the site on which Alexandria was 
afterward built. The lake Mareotis was then, sepa- 
rated from the «ea by a soM isthmus^ broadest in 
the centre, and narrower at both ends. In front 
was the island of Pharus, which offered a natural 
protection for vessels between, i^iself and the isth- 
jnus. The advantages of the situation were so 
striking, that ^e ancient Egyp^an$ had posted a 
^dy of troops on the isthnuis iii order to. prevent 
merchants, whom they held in abhorrence, from 
frequenting the road. Around this military post a 
small town called Rhacotra had grown, but before 
Alexander's visit it ^as Mien into decay. 

The disc^le €»f Aristotle was not ignoraiit that 
there was ao «afe. harbour at any of the numerowt 
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mouths of the Nile^ and that the navigatioii along* 
the shallow. and dangerous coast was consequently 
muchimpeded. He was struck with the capabilities 
of the spot on which he stood, nor did- he rest until 
the skilM engineers, by whom he was always at- 
tended, had (£awn the ground-plan^ of the future 
queen of the East, So eager was the king to wit- 
ness the apparent result of their plans^ that for wa^t 
of J)etter materials ihe different lines were oiarked 
out with flour taken frpm the provision-stares of 
the army. These Unes were atoon effaced by thp 
^ouds of water fowl which. rose from the bosom of 
^e lake .and devoured the floilr. Aristander being 
consulted on .the occasion, fpretold from this very 
natural phenomenon, that it would be a mighty 
city, abundantly supplied with the necemigiaries of 
life. ' . ^ 

During his visit to Ej^sus, Alexander had ob- 
served and admired the taste displayed by Dino- 
crales^ the architecf, in rebuilding the temple of 
Ephesus. ' From that moment, he engaged him in 
ms service, a&d to hinrwas now comi^itted the 
work of planning and superintending the erection 
of the future capital of Egypt. Ample funds were 
placed at his command, and a great cit^ started into 
mature existence on the borders of the Libyan desert, 
without strug^ing through the previous stages of 
infancy and childhood.. . 

Here he waa visited by Hegelochus, hi» admiral 
in the>iEgean, who cailie to aimounoe the dissolu- 
tion of the Per&ian fleet, .the. recovery of »Tenedos, 
.Lesbos, a]ad Qhios, and the captmrec^ the Persiaa 
leaders. Thiff result naturally fallowed tha defec- 
tion of the Phoenician fleets,. and g^ve the empire 
of the sea -to the Macedonians.* Carthage, which 
alpne cpuld have disputed it, shrank from the com- 
petition, and remained motionless ia the west. 

His Jiext adventure, for -his actions resemble more 
the wildness of romance than the soberness of his* 
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tory^ wa9 the Tii^it to Uie Ammonian Oasis. Per- 
seus, in his expedition asfainstJVf edusa and her fabled, 
sisters, and Hercules afier the victory ovet Busiris, 
were said to have consulted l^his Libyan oracle. 
These were heroes whom he was anxious to rival, 
and /rom whom he could trace his descent. He 
therefore determined to enter the western desert, 
and, like his great ancestors, inquire into the future 
at the shrine of Jupiter Animon. ^ . 

The fate of the army of Cambyses, which had 
perished in the attempt to reach the temple, buried, 
as tradition reported, beneath a teinpest of moving 
sandj could not deter Alexander. , Cambyses was 
the contemner of religion, the violator of Ihe gods 
of {Jgypt.- The devoted troops sought me holy 
shrine for- the ackno\^ledged purpose of pollution 
and destruction. But their guides through the 
desert must have l^cen natives. Many of these, in 
a case where their religion was so deeply concerned, 
might be found, willing to conduct the infidels into 
pathless wilds, and to purchase the safety of the 
sanctuary at the expense of their own Jives. Be- 
sides, all the warriors of JJgypt had pot falleh ia 
one battle, and the islands of the desert would be 
the natural refuge of the boldest and noblest of the 
band. Probably, therefore, human agency, as well 
as physical causes, combined in preventing the re- 
turn of a single messenger, to announce the fate 
of sixty thousand men. 

Alexander, on the contr^ay, was hailed as the 
deliverer of Egypt, who honoured the gods whom 
the Persian insulted, and who sought the temple 
in order to consult the deity, and thus add to the 
celebrity of the oracle. 

Escorted by a small add select detachment, he 
set out from Alexandria, and marched along the 
seashore until he arrived at Parsetonium. Here he 
supplied the troops with water, turned to the soutli, 
and in eleven days arrived at the Ammoijian Oasis. 
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The Macedonians were prepared to expect mbra- 
cles on this expedition, and certainly, according to 
their own apcount, were not disappointed. When 
threatened with thirst, they were relieved by sudden 
and copious sho^^ers of rain,. and when a t south 
wind, the terror of the wanderer in the deserts of 
northern Africa, had Arisen, and obliterated all traces 
of the paths, and the very guides confessed their 
ignorance of the right way, two ravens appeared to 
the bewilderedparty, and guided them in safety to 
the temple. This, perhaps, admits of an explana- 
tion ; for a raven in the desert would towards night- 
fall naturally wing its way to its accustofned roost- 
ing-place. But wat can^be said for Ptolemy, who 
writes that two large serpents, uttering diistinct 
sounds, conducted them both to and from the temphsf 
Is it to be supposed, that the sovereign of Egypt, 
drawing great sums from the consulters of the ora- 
cle, was guilty of a pious fraud, ^r the sake of 
raising its fame, ^d multiplying its votaries 1 If 
this cannot be admitted, Ve must have recourse to 
.the mVstic tl^6ries of Bryant, according to whom 
both the. ravens and the serpents were only the 
syiabolieal names of Egyptian priests. 

Later writers- pretend to ^ve in detail conversa- 
tions supposed to have taken place between the 
king and the priests, and the royal questions and 
the divine answers. But they afre proved guilty of 
falsehood by the testimony of the originil histo- 
rians, who agree in stating that Alexander alone 
was admitted into the innermost shrine, and that 
when he came out he me^ly informed his foUowers 
that the answers had been agreelible to him. 

He mifch admired the beauty of this insulated 
spot, surrounded by^ trackless ocean of sand, and 
not exceeding six miles in diameter either way. 
It was covered with olives, laurels, and shady 
groves of palm-tVees, and irrigated by innumerable 
bubbling springs, each the centre of a little para* 
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ditfCf fertilized by itself. In the middle stood the 
palace of the chief, enclosing within its building! 
the residence of the godi At some distance was 
another temple, and the celebrated springs which 
cooled with the ascending and wanned with the de« 
parting sun, were a^t mi<£ight hot,.:aBd icy-cold kt 
noon, imagination aided the Macedonians in'veri- 
.f3ring this natural "piiracle, although probably the 
change- of temperature belonged to th^ judges 
rather thstn to the waters. 

According to Ptolemy, hci returned across the 
des/ert to Memphis. Here he was welcomed by the 
deputies of numerous Greek states, l¥ho all suc- 
ceeded in the various objects of their mission. He 
also renewed with great splendour the feasts, games, 
and fipectacles, and offered -a public sacrifice to the 
Qlympijan Jove. Nor did theeie festivities interfere 
with $is active duties, for durii^g his stay at Mem- 
phis he settled the future civil and military govem- 
meM of Egypt. Doloaspis,'a native, was appointed 
governor of the central p^rt^ Apollonius of the side 
bordering on Libya ; CleOmenes of the vicinity of 
Arabia. These two were curd^red not to interfere 
with the duties of the local magistrates, to allow 
them to administer justice aceonfing to the ancient 
lant^s of the country, and to \^o\d them responsible 
for the coUection of the public revenucflu Memphis 
and Pclusium w^re occupied by strongf Macedonian 
garrisons, the rest of the country was guarded by 
Greek mercenaries. The army wacT supported b^ 
a fleet, but th^ commanders-in-chief by sea and by 
land were independent of e^ch otiidr. Arrian says, 
** he thus divided the government of Egypt among 
many, from being stro^k with the natural defences 
of the country, so that it did not appear safe to 
commit the entire command to one manr^'S^tl tlus 
Romans — ^taught, as I think, by the example of 
Alexander, to be on their guatd 'with jrespect to 
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Egypt— never appoin «d its proconsul from the 
•enatorian, but from the equestrian rank," 

The history of EgyipU lor the last twelve hun- 
dred years, is the best commentary upon the policy 
of Alexander and the observations of Arrian ; for, 
during that period, it has be^n -either an independent 
government, or held by rulers whose subjection has 
been merely nominal.. 

Alexander ^as^desirous of visiting Upper Egypt, 
of viewing the magnificent ruins of the hundred* 
gated Thebes, and thettupposed palaces of Tithonus 
and Memnon. Biut Danus was still fonnidable, 
and the remotest provinces pf the East w^re anning 
in his defence* The king, <therefore, reluctantly 

gostponed his examination of the antiquities on the 
anks of the Nile, and directed his march to Syria 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Faurtk Campaign, B.C. 331. 

With the spring the army moved from Memphis, 
and arrived a second time at T3nre,* where Alexander 
received numerous communications from Greece, 
concerning the operations of Agis, king^pf Sparta. 
The Lacedsemonians had not concurred in the gene- 
ral vote of the confe4erates, According to which 
Alexander had been appointed captain-general. 
They were consequently justified in attempting to 
'dissolve the confederacy, as the confederates were 
justified in compelling them to submit to the gene- 
ral decision.. But both Philip and Alexander had 
avoided war with them, and now they, unable to re- 
main passive any 16hger, took up anns, and invited 
the souUiem Greeks to form a new confederacy 
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under their Ancient les^ers of Sparta. Darius hrfd 
supplied theiA wkh money, which they employed in 
brimng the chief magistrates of the republics, and 
in hiring mercenary soldiers. The Arcadians, 
Eleians, • and Achaea^^' ^pined thern ; some of the 
mouiitain tribes in Thessaly excitend disturbances ; 
and had Athens acceded, all Greece, with the ex- 
ception of Ar^os ancl Messenia, would apparently 
have disclaimed the Macedonian supremacy. 
' But Athens, if ^ deprived of the leading place, 
cared little whether it belonged to, Sparta or Mace- 
donia, and we have the 'positive testimony of 
^chines, that "^BemOsthenes remained iliactive at 
this critical period. 'The great patriot went still 
farther, for when the Athenians had sent ambassa- 
dors in the public ship Paralus, to wait oh Alexan- 
der at Tyre,' these Paralians, as -fischines calls 
them, found a friend and erpissar/olf Demosthenes 
in constant communication with the Macedonian 
king, who was also said to- have received a letter 
full of fair words and flattery from the great orator. 

Under these circumstances, Alexander released 
the Athenian prisoners, sent money to Antipater, 
and a powerful fleet into the Peloponnesus. 

The Homeric principle, that there could be no 
heroes without continual feasting, ^as regularly 
acted upon by Alexandei*. At Tyre, previous to 
entering upon the grand. expedition to Babylon, a 
public sacrifice to Herculfes was celebrated, and the 
wheile army feasted. They'^ere also entertained 
with music and dancin?, and tragedies were rfepre- 
flented in the i^re^test perfection, both from the 
magnificence of the scenery and the spirit of emu- 
lation in those who exhibited them. Plutarch, from 
whom we derive this information, does not say 
whether the Tynans had a public theatre or noti 
Probably a city so much frequented by Greeks as 
Tyre was jiot without one. It is impossibte that 
tbe^great body of the people iu modei^ times should 

MS 
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take the same lively interest in theatrical repre- 
sentations as the Greeks did; their theatres Were 
invariably scenes of contest either between rival 
poets or rival actors; party spirit entered, deeply 
into the business of th^ stage, and large sums of 
money were lost or won according to the sentence 
of the judges. / 

In the present case, the spectacles had been got 
up at the expense of the kings of Cyprus. Atheno- 
dorus and lliessalus, the twd greatest tragic actors 
of the day/wpre brought Jo compete with each 
other. Pasicrate^, the king of Soli, risked the vic- 
t6ry upon Athenodorus, smd NicQcreoii, king of Sa- 
lamis, upoh Thessalus.^ We are not told whether 
the two actors played in the same piec"e ;— probably 
ncftj and each ^ad to choose his favourite character. 
Alexander's feelings were interested in the tcontest, 
as ThessalUs was his favourite; he, did not,. how- 
ever, discover his bias, until Athenodorus had been 
declared victor by all the votes ; then, a^ he- left the 
theatre, he said, " I commend the judges for what 
they have done, but I would have given half my 
kingdom rather than have seen The^salus con- 
quered." 

The above anecdote proves the warmth of his 
feelings, the following fact the steadiness of his 
aifections. He heard that his misguided friend,. 
Harpalils, was a fugitive at Megaris. His plans, 
whatever they were, had miscarried, and his asso- 
ciates had deserted him. Alexander sent to request 
him to return, ^nd to assure him that his former 
conduct would not be remembered to his disadvan- 
tage. Harpalus returned, and was restored to his 
situation. It was a dangerous experiment ; — and it 
failed, for on a subsequent occasion he acted in the 
same manner, only pn a much larger scale. His 
reappointment was, however, an error of the head 
and not of the heart. 

All the necessary preparations had been oooi* 
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geted, and the army quitted the shores of the Me- 
terranean, and maarched to the Euphrates. There 
were three main passages over that river, which all 
at different periods hore the . common name of 
Zeugma, or the bridge. The most ancient wa;s. the 
Zeugma at Thapsacus, where OjonSy Alexander, 
and Crassus passed into Mesopotanda. This was 
opposite the modem Jtacca. The next was the 
Zeugma of the contemporaries of Strabo, at Samo^ 
sata. The third was the Zeugma of later writers, 
^d was the passage oiq;)Osite the modem Bir. 

Two bridges, had been partly thrown across be- 
forehand; these were completed as soon as the 
army arriy.ed, a^d all passed' intd Mesopotamia. 
Maza&u^, a' Persian general, who rather watched 
than guarded the passage^ retired with his ^boo 
horse without offenng any resistan<5e. According 
to Pliny, Alexander was struck with the advantage 
of the 6ite of the modem Racca, and ordered a city 
to be built there ; it was called Nicephorium, and 
by its vicinity soon exhausted the less advan« 
tageously placed Thapsacus. In the middle ages 
it becaipae the favourite residence of Haroiin al 
Rashid, 

At this point Alexfmder had to decide upon the 
future line of advance. He could either foUow the 
example of the younger C3rrus, and march down 
the left bank of the. Kaphrates, or cross Mesopo- 
tamia, ford title Tigris, jmd enter Assyria from that 
qus^r; he preferred the latter, because it was 
better furnished with necessaries, and not Equally 
exposed to the heat of the sun. 

Not a single stage or action in Mesopotamia is 
indicated .by Alexander's historians, although he 
crossed the Euphrates in July — and the Tigris not 
before the end pf September. The royal road from 
Nicephorium followed the course first of the Bile- 
cha, and then of one of its eastern^ tributaries up to 
Carraeb the Haran of the Sci^ptures. Thence it 
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intersected the channela of the numerous streanu 
which, flowhi; from Mduiit Masius, fertilize the 
riph territory of which Nisibis was the capitaL 
Here the army might halt, and furnish itself witib 
necessaries to any amount. Hence, also, Al^jcan- 
der could, rapidly move to any selected point upon 
the Tigris, and cross it before the enemy could bring 
any considerable force to bear upon him. 

Da.rkis, in ih^ mean time, had assembled all. the 
forces of the East under the >walls of Babylon. 
Having ascestained the direction of the enemy's 
march, he moved to the Tigris, and crossed over 
into Assyri^. The whole army then advanced up 
the left bank of the river, tmttl the royal road turned 
to the right in the direction of Arbela;. it then 
crossed the Capms ov Little Zab, and^ reached Ar- 
bela, where the bafggage and the useless p^rt of the 
army were deposited. 

Darius conducted the combatants to the tlKrer 
Lycus or Great Zab. These alone consumed five 
days in traversii^ the bridge thrown over this river. 
Perhaps militancy oien m4y, from tliis fact, make a 
gross calculation of their numbers. The same 
bridge was, in later times, traversed by the Persian 
army which captured Amida in the reign of Con- 
fttantiusi in three days. Ammianus Marcel^nofl 
was a distant spectator of their passage. 

Darius then advanced to Gaugamela, or the 
Camcr» House, so called (mm the camel wMeh had 
borne Darius, the son of Hystaspes, in his retaneal 
from Sc3rthia. It was situated not facr from the 
river Bumadus, the modem Hazir Su.' Here the 
immense plain of Upper Assyria, stretching norths 
ward between the Gordyean mountains and the 
Tigris, presented the field of battle best calculated 
for the operations of a Persiasn army. ^ Darius 8&* 
lected his own ground,, and every hillock and other 
obstacle that could interfere with the iftovementa of 
eavalnr were carefully removed'*' light troope weie 
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then sent forward to observe rather than contest the 
passage of the Tigris, s 

Alexandet had reached thiji river in the vicinity 
of Deled, or Old Mosul. The season was favoura- 
ble, as all the rivers ^hat flow from Mount Taurus 
are lowest in autumn ; and no enemy appeatred on 
the opposite bank ; yet the army encountered great 
difficulties in the passage, both from the depth and 
force of the current, and the slippery nature of its 
bed. The cavalry formed a double line, within 
which the infantry mait^hed with their shields over 
their heads, and their arms interlinked. In ihifl 
manner they crossed^ without the loss of lives. 
Their entrance intq. Assyna was signalized by an 
almost total eclipse of the moon. This, according 
to the Calculation of astronomers, occurred, on the 
night of the 20th of September. 

The soldiers were sdajrmed, and feared its dis- 
^trbus influence; but Aristander Boothed their 
agitated minds, by spying that it portended evil to 
Persia rather than to Macedonia. It is not easy to 
discover on what principle this explanation was 
founded ; for, as the sun, the glohoiis Mithra, was 
the patron god of Persia, that kingdom could 
scarcely be supposed to S3rmpathize with the la- 
bours of the moon; but Aristander was an able 
man, as well as a diviner, and boldly affirmed, that 
the sun properly belonged to the Greeks, and the 
moon to the Persians; on the same principle, he 
saw in the ensuing battle an eagle hovering over 
Alexander's head, and pointing upwards, announced 
the fact to the soldiers. It is a curious historical 
coincidence, that the battle of Arbela, the greatest 
victory achieved by the Macedonian arms, and the 
defeat at Pydna, which proved fatal to their empire, 
were both preceded by eclipses of the moon, and 
that the victor in each case knew how to convert 
the incident to his own purposes. Alexander as 
well as Paulus Jlmilius ofiered sacrifices to the 
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0un, mooD, and earth, to the regular motions of 
which they knew the phenomenon to be attri-^ 
butable. 

For three days the army marched down the left 
bank of the Tigris without seeing an enemy; on 
the fourth, the liffht-horsemen in front announced 
the appearance of a body of Persian cavalry in the 
plain ; they did not wait to be attacked, and were 
pursued by Alexander himself and a chosen body 
of horse. He failed to overtake the main body, but 
captured a few whose horses were inferior in speed; 
from them he discovered that Darius was encamped 
as before described, and ready to give battle. It is 
evident from the ^bove account, and from the au- 
thority of other histbrian*, that the whole country 
to the Vest of the field of battle hacl been driven, 
and t}iat no inhabitants remained from whom any 
information could be derived. 

The army halted fot four days on the sjjot where 
the king received the long-desired intelligence; 
this short repose was granted in order to enable the 
soldiers to recover froni theii; fatigues, and to pre- 
pare themselves for the" ensuing contest. Part of 
even this brief relaxation fVora active duty was ein- 
ployed in forming an intrenched camp for the pro- 
tection of the baffgage and non-combatants. 

At three o'clock on the morning of the fifth day, 
he recommenced his march at the head of his com- 
batants, who bore nothingf but their arms. It was 
his intention to arrive in front of the enemy at day- 
break, but the distance was miscalculated, as the 
day was far advanced, when on surmounting a 
range of hillocks, he saw the interminable lines of 
the Persians drawn \ip in order of battle. The in 
terveniuff space was still four miles. 

Here he commanded a halt, and proposed tha 
question to the leading officers, hastily called to- 
gether, whether they should immediately advance 
or postpone the battle till the next morning. Tb« 
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great majority were adverse to delay; but Pahne* 
nio, whose experienced eye had already discovered 
the traces of the levelling operations, was for en- 
camping on the spot, and carefully e;!Camining' the 
ground, as he suspected various parts in front of 
the enemy's lines to be trenched and staked. His 
prudent advice prevailed, and the atmy encamped 
on the brow of the low hills, uncfer arms, and in 
order of battle. Then the king in person, escorted 
by a strong body of light troops and cavalry, exa- 
mined every part of the field as narrowly as cir- 
cumstknces would allow.' On his return to the 
main body he again called his officers together, and 
told Ijhem it was needless for him to exhort men 
whose^own courage and past, deeds must prove the 
strongest incitement; but he earnestly besought 
them to rouse the spirits of those under their com- 
mand, and impress upon their minds a sense of the 
importance of the impending combat^ in which they 
were to contend, not for Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Eg3rpt, as before, but for all Asia and for empire. 
For this purpose every captain of horse and foot , 
ought to address his own troop and company 9 every 
colonel his own regiment; and eveiy general in the 
phalanx his own brigade. The men, naturally , 
brave, needed not long harangues to excite their 
courage, but to be simply told carefully to keep 
their ranks during the struggle, to advimce in the 
deepest silence, to cheer with a loud and clear 
roice, and to peal forth the shout of victory in the 
most terrific accents. He requested the officers to 
be quick in catching transmitted orders, and in com- 
municating them to their troops, and to remember 
that the safety of all was endangered by the negli- 
gence and secured by the laborious vigilance of 
each individual. 

The generals, as at Issus, told their king to be of 
good cheer, and to rely with confidence upon their 
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exertions. The men were (hen ordered to tak» 
their evening meal, and to rest for the night* 

It is said that Parmenio, alarmed by the immetise 
array of the Persian lines, and by the discordant 
somids of the congregated nations, borne across 
the plain like the hoarse murmmrs of the agitated 
ocean, entered )he king's tent at a late hour, and 
proposed a night attack. The answer was (for Par- 
menio was not alone), " it would be base to steal a 
victory, and Alexander must conquer in open day 
and without guile." 

While the Macedonians were thus snatching a 
brief repose, the Persians were kept all night under 
arms, as they had been during the greatest part of 
the preceding day; this alone was sufficient to 
break down the spirits of the men and to jade the 
horses. But Darius had chosen and prepared his 
ground, and could not change it without throwing 
his whole line into confusion. 

His order of battle, described on paper, fell into 
the hands of the Macedonians. The troops were 
arranged according to their nations, under their 
own satraps, in the following manner : — 

On the left were the Bactrians, Dahae, Persians, 
(horse and foot intermingled,) Susians and Oadu- 
sians. These last touched the centre. 

On the right were the Syrians, Mesopotamians, 
Medes, Parthians, Sacae, Tapeiri, Hjnrcanians, Alba- 
nians, and 3aca^en8e. The last touched the centre. 

The centre, commanded by parius himself, was 
composed of the ' Royal Kinsmen, the Immortals, 
the Indians, the expatriated Carians, and the Mar- 
dian archers. 

Behind, a second line was formed of the Uxians, 
Babylonians, Carmanians, and Sitacenians. In 
front of the left wing were drawn up 1000 Bactrians, 
and aU t!he Sc3rthian cavalry, and 100 sc3rthe-armed 
chariots. In front of Darius, and facing Alexan- 
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dei^s loyal troop of Cempanion cavalry, w€M 
placed 15 elephants and 50 of the was-chariota* hk 
front of the right wing were posted the AlrmeniaQ 
and Cappadocian cavSry» and 50 more of the cha^ 
riots. The Greek mercenaries w.ere drawn upon 
both sides of Darius, opposite to the Ma^donian 
phalanx, as they alone were supposed capable of 
withstanding the charge of th^t formidable an4 
dreaded body* 

With this list of nations before us, it is absuAl to 
impute the victories of Alexander to the efeminacy 
of the Medes and Persians, The bravest and 
hardiest tribes of Asia were in the field; Bactriansy 
Scythians, and DahsB, with their long lances, barbed 
steeds, and steel panoplies; Sacs and Parthians» 
mounted archers, whose formidable arrows proved 
in after-agqs so destructive to the legions of Romej 
Armenians, Albanians, and Cadusians, whom the; 
successors of Alexander failed to subdue ; and 
Uxian and Mardian mountaineers, unrivalled a* 
light troops and skirmishers. Arrian computed 
their united nmnbers at 1,OQO,000 of infantry^ and 
40,000 cavalry. Supposing the infantry did not ex- 
ceed one-fourth of that number, there would still 
remain troops enough to bear down an4 trample the 
Macedonians under foot 

But the great mass was without an e£BK^iettt head: 
their nominal chief could not bring them to co-^ope^ 
rate, as, there was no principle of cohesion, between 
the different parts. The sole point of imion waa 
the royal standard; as long as that was visible in 
the front of battle, it cannot be said that the Per- 
sian satraps ever forgot their duty; but if the king 
feU, or still worse, if the king fled, all union was 
dissolved, all efforts against the enemy instantly 
ceased, and a safe retreat, into his own province, at 
the head of his own troops, became the object of 
every satrap. In attaining this object, no distinc- 
tion was ihade between friend and foe, all whQ o^. 

N 
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ttacted the ^n6«pe were indisctiminately treated 
as enemies. Cyrus had betrayed the tatal secret to 
the Greeks, Xeiiophoo had made it public, and Alei- 
ander proved the truth of the maxim, " if the com- 
mander-in-chief of an oriental army be killed, or 
forced to fly, all is gained." 
- The king's sleep was deeper and longer than 
usual on the mommg of this decisive day ; nor did 
he awake till Parmenio entered his tent to an- 
nounce that the troops were all uiider arms and ex- 
pecting his presence. Parmenio asked why he slept 
like a man who had already conquered, and not like 
one about to commence the greatest battle- of which 
the world had hitherto heard? Alexander smiled 
and said, " In what light can you look upon us but 
as cOnqiterors; seeing we have no longer to traverse 
desolate countries id, pursuit of Darius, and he does 
not decline the combat 1" ^ 

Alexander wa^ neither tall noi* large, but, with 
more than ordinary power of limb, possessed great 
elegance of figure ; the many portraits on coins yet 
extant give assurance that his countenance was of 
the best models of masculine beauty; his com- 

Slexion was fair, with a tinge of red in his face ; 
is eye was remarkable for its quickness and viva- 
city, and defied imitation ; but a slight inclination 
of the head to one side, natural to him, was easily 
adopted by bis courtiers, and even by many of his 
successors. His dress and arms on this memorabte 
day are described by Plutarch, and deserve atten- 
tion* He wore a short tunic of the Sicilian fashion, 
girt close around him, over that a linen breastplate 
strongly quilted; his helmet, surmounted by the 
white plume, was of polished steel, the work of 
Theodeetes ; the gorget was of the same metal and 
flet with precious stones ; his sword, his favourite 
weapon in battle, was a present from a Cyprian 
king, and not to be excelled for lightness or temper: 
but his belt, deeply embossed with massy figure^* 
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was fhe most superb part of h|s amioiir; it was 
given by the Rhodiaiis, and Helicon, at an advanced 
a^e, had exerted all his skill in rendering it worthy 
of Alexander's acc^tance ; if we add to these the 
shield, lance, and light greaves, we msty form a fair 
idea of his appearance in battle. 

The army was drawn up in^the following order: 
on the extreme right were the Companion cavalry, 
in eight strong divisions, under the' immediate com- 
mand of Philotas ; the right wing of the phalanx 
was commanded by Nicanor, the son of Parmenio ; 
the left by Craterus ; the cavalry of the left wing 
was composed of the Thessalians and Greek con- 
federates ; Parmenio commanded the left, Alexander 
the right wing. This was the main battle. 

Behind the phalanx a second line of infantry was 
formed, with orders to face to the rear if any attack 
were made from that quarter. 

On the ri^t flank of the main battle, and not in 
a line with it, but in deep column behind the royal 
troop of Companion cavalry, were placed half the 
Agrians, half the archers, and all the veteran mer- 
cenaries. The flank of this (Column was covered 
by the Prodromi, Paeonian, and mercenary cavalry, 
under the command of Aretas. §till more to their 
right Menidas conunanded anotlier body of mer- 
cenary cavalr}r. The left flank of the main battle 
was protected in a similar manner, by the Thracians 
6f Sitalces, the Odryss, and detachments from the 
confederate and mercenary cavalry. In front of 
the Companion cavalry were the rest of the Agrians 
and archers, and a body of javelin men. The num- 
ber of Alexander's forces amounted to forty thou- 
sand infantry, and seven thousand cavalry. The 
neicessity of the unusual arrangement of his troops 
is obvious from the circumstance that Alexander:, 
ouhis own extreme right, was opposite Darius, who 
occupied the Persian centre. The Macedonian 
grmy was certain, in that great jdain, of being en* 
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Teloped within the folding wings of their adversa- 
ties. Hence it became necessaiy to be prepared 
for attack in front, on both flanks, and from the rear. 

Alexander, either to avoid the elephants and the 
8cythe<*armed chariofs, or to 'turn the right of the 
Persian centre, did not lead his liiie straight 'for- 
wards^ but caused the whole to advance obliquely 
ovdr the intervening ground. Darius and his anliy 
adopted a parallel movement. But as Ale^Eandei 
was thus rapidly 'edging off the ground, levelled for 
the use of the chariots, Darius ordered the Bactrians 
and Scythians, who were stationed in front of his 
left wing, to wheel round and attack the enemy's 
right flank, in order to prevent the extension of their 
line in that direction. Menidas andihe mercenary 
cavalry rode forth to me^t their charge, but were 
soon overpowered by the nuthbers df the enemy. 
Then all the cavalry uhder Aretas was ordered up 
to the support of Menidas. These also were roughly 
BSEindled, a9 the barbarians were not only in greater 
ferce, but the complete armour of the Scythians 
made it very difficult to make any iihpression upon 
tiiem. The Mftcedoniani^, however, stood their re- 
peated charges, and by keeping their own squadrons 
m close otS&r, succeeded in <mving them back. 

Then the chariots were driven against Alexand^ 
and the right wing of the phalanx. But these, as 
usual, made no impression, i&r t)ie greatest part of 
the horses «ind drivers were killed in the aavanc<i 
by the javelin men and the Agrians ; who even ran 
betwe^i these onoe^readed machines, cut their 
^ce«, and spearedithe drivers; The feW that 
veached the line were allowed to pass through tb 
the rear, where they weite easily captured by Hid 
grooms and royal attendants. Not a word is said 
of the operations of the elejihants. Their attach 
must, therefore! have proved as imsuecessfnl as th^^ 
«f the chariotd* 

The two main bod^ W6f^ still tA some di6taiice» 
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when D^arius ordered his line to adyance. Alexan* 
der observing this, commanded Aretas, with all the 
cavalry and infantry of the flank column, to charge 
the left wing of the enemy, who were now wheeling 
round, while, instead or meeting Darius with hii 
line, he advanced in column, and as soon as his 
leading troops had broken through the first line oC 
the barbarians, he directed the whole force of the. 
Companion cavalry, and the right wing of the pha- 
lanx, to the open mterval. There he pierced and 
divided th6 Persian line, and then attacked the left 
centre of Darius in flank. His great object was to 
break through the Kinsmen d^d Immortals, and 
reach that monarch. The close combat did not last 
long. The Persian cavalry were thronged, and in 
the pres^ their missiles were of no avail against the 
Macedonian lances. The infantrjr also broke and 
fled before the bristling pikes of the phalanx, which 
nothing could withstand on the levelled suiface of 
the plain. Aretaa and his troops were equally suc« 
eessful, and routed the enemy's left wihg; so that 
in this quarter the victory of the Macedonians was 
decisive. I 'wish it were possible to believe that 
Darius, as recorded by Curtius and Diodorus, be- 
haved with courage and spirit. Bt|t the testimony 
of Arrian is explicit : — ** Fearful as h^ was before- 
hand, he was the first to turn and fly.*' 

The result was by no means the same in other 
parts of the field. The tluree brigades, attached to 
the left wing, had not been able to accompany the 
rest of the phalanx, in the gfeat charge, but had 
halted for the protection pf the trobps to the left, 
who were in ^at danger of being defeated. An 
immense gap was thus opene4 between the separated 
parts, and the Indians and the Persian cavalry passed 
unmolested through the interval, and reached. the 
baggage where the army had slept the preceding 
night The Persians slew many of the camp at* 
fendants, and were busied in plundering, when the 

N A 
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iiecQiid line of the phalanx faced round, attacked 
tiiem in the tear, slew many, and compelled the ret| 
to fly. , 

The Pelrsian righlTwih^, where the Sacs, the 
Albanians, and ParthianS were stationed, wfeeeled 
to the left at the begiiining of the battle, and attacked 
Parmenio on eveiy side. Their success at one. 
time Was ^o decided, that the veteran general was 
forced to despatch a messenger, in .order to inform 
Alexander of his dangerous sitiiatiQu, and of the 
necessity of instant aid. One great object of Alex- 
toder's ambition wa^ to capture the Persian monarch 
on the^ field of bsittle ; and that object, at the moment 
he received the message, was apparently within his 
^prasp; but he did not hesitate between his duty and 
mclination, and instantly ceased from the pursaiti 
laid with the Comi^anion cavalry gallpped towards 
the enemy's right wing. He h;ad not proceeded far 
when he met the Persian and Parthian cavalry in 
full retreat. It Was impossible for them to avoid 
the contest, and a desperate engagement took place. 
The Persians and Parthians fought manfully, when 
not the victory, but their own lives, were the stakes 
and many of thi^m brpke through the Macedonian 
squadrons and continued their flight without turning 
round. In this encounter sixty of the Companion 
cavalry were killed, and Htephaestipn, Coenus, and 
Menidas wounded. ' 

In the mean time, the Thessalian cavalry, already^ 
perhajps, feeling the benefit of the king's victory in 
the relaxed eflbrts of their assailants, renewed their 
exertions, and Alexs^nder arrived in time to witness 
their final charge and the enemy's fti^ht. . He im* 
mediately turned round and resumed the pursuit ot 
toarius. At the bridge, over the Lycus, night over^ 
took him. Th^ire he rested for a few hours, and 
ftgain setting out at midnight, in 'the course of the 
following day reached Ar&la, forty miles from fho 
field of battle. Dariosy however, was not there, bui 
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Bb hD9 tt^ai^ures and eqmpiage ifell into the victofg 
^andsi and a second chariot, bow, and spear weve 
lidded to the former trophled. 

Thus terminated this famous battle, tlie succeto 
-bf wfafch tras ^ncipally due to the gallantrv of the 
Companion cavalry and Alexander himsdf. We 
have no means o( asreertaining their number, but it 
is evident that it had beeii much increased since the 
•last battle* Their labour and consequent fatij^e 
were enohnous, and they alone lost five hunmd 
Worses from wounds of over-exertion. 

It woiild be idle to speak of the number of men 
who fen on both sides. ' Perhaps wemay infer firom 
Arrian, that a hundred Macedonians of raxik were 
-slain^ As the Lycus Was not fordable, and Alex- 
ander obtained early possesfsion of th6 bridge, tiie 
Whole Persian army Wai! evidently at his mefcy. 
Hence Ajctian, who estimates the Persian loss oi 
lives at three hundred thouS^d, states thfe numjyer 
'of prisoners to have been far gfreater. Their king 
had brought them into such a position between the 
river .Ti^is,'.1;h6 Gordy^^ mountains, and the 
Jjycus, that tliey had flo choice between victory and 
death, or captivity. 

Darius fled from the field of battle, not down the 
Tigris towafds Babylon, 1?rut across. Mount Zagras, 

SrobaMy by the pass of Kerrund. He Was joined 
1 his flight by tne Bictiians, two tliousand Greek 
iitercenanes, «nd the surviving remains of the Royal 
Kinsmen s^d body-guatd. These. formed an escort 
strong enouffh to conduct him to Ecbatana. He 
did not ^ead an istimediate puriNiit, as Babylon and 
Susa would. naturally attract the first notice of t^ 
Victor. 

Alexahd^ marched frtfin Arbelav tind in four days 
arrivefd at a town called Memmts by C^rtiiis, Ecba- 
tana by Plutarch. There he viewed and admired 
the perpetual flames which from time istimemorftll 
iikve idstied from a gulf or careiri^ in thie vicinity of 
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the modem Kjerkook. The place wses also remaik- 
able for its fountain of liquid naphtha, of so com- 
bustible a nature, that the Greeks concluded it vrz» 
the fabled drug with which Medea anointed the 
robes that proved fatal to the -Corinthian phncess. 
The native^, eager to showits powers to the forei^er, 
formed a long train in front of the king's lodgings, 
and as soon as it was dark set fire to one end, when 
the whole street burst into an instantaneous blaze. 
Such spots were highly yeneiated by the worship- 
pers of fire. Nea^the burning fountain were built 
a temple in honour of the great Persian goddess 
Ai\aitis, and a palace, once the favourite residence 
Ckf Darius, the son «f Hystaspes. ,. . 

Thence he advanced through a submissive coun- 
try to- Babylon, the imperial seat of Semiramis and 
Nebuchadonosor. This mighty city had once given 
law to -all the nations of the East, but was now 
rapidly declining in wesdth and importance, and the 
marshes of the Euphrates were yearly recoverii^g 
their lost dominions. The Persians had been severe 
taskmasters to their more- civilized neighbour. 
Oyrus, had treated them 'kindly, but the. rebellion 
against the first Darius had been fpUowed with 
heayy penklties, and the partial destrudtion of their 
massy fortifications. His son Xerxes proved a 
t3nrant to them-; he plundered their shrinks, slew the 
chief priest of Be}u6, took away the golden statue 
of their god, and |^rtly destroyed his great pyra- 
midioal temple. When Herodotus visited the city 
about one hundred and twenty year^^ before Alex- 
ander, he found aU the signs of a declining and 
falling people. 

^ The Babylonians, therefore, hailed the change of 
masters with joy, and poured forth in crowds to 
meet the conqueror. Mazaeus, the Persian satrap, 
andlthe military commander of the citadel, headed 
the procession.. The Chaldaeans, in their sacred 
robes, and the native chiefs, foUo^d in order; and 
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all, ^ccordin^ to the cuB^iirs of the East^ bore 'pre- 
sents in their Mtids. The first care of Alexander 
wa«f to restore the shrines destroyed \if Xerxes, 
and e'^en to rebuild the* temple of Belus in ^ its 
original magnificence. Th0 immense revenues 
attached to its establishinentis by the piety of the 
As83rrian kings were restored ~ to' tbe pnests, to 
Whom the management of the fVmds, and the isuper- 
ititendonee of the building, w^re intrusted. He 
then offered ar sacrifice to Jupiter Belus, according 
to the regular forins of the Chaldaean religion. 

MazaBus was restored to his satrapy, but his au- 
Ihority was limited to the civil government and the 
administration of justice. This command of the 
troops and the receipt of the revenue were intrusted 
to two Macedonians. 

^ Having «rranged the affairs qf Assyria, and its 
dependant piro^inceii, Alexander marened eastward 
to Susa.' nfhither he had despatched one of his 
dfficefs Mtb. ihb field of battle. On the road he 
met a deputsLtion, accompanied by the son of the 
6u8iah satrap, who bote a letter from the Macedo^ 
fiian officer, announcing Qte important intelligence, 
that the SuSians were ready to surrender then ci^ 
ftnd citadel, and that the treasurei^ were in sare 
iJttstody. 

Abufites the satrap came^orth to meet Alexattdeir 
<m the banks of the Choaspes, the modern Kerah;, 
and conducted him iiito the most ^ancient palace of 
the monarchs <rf Asia. This had been a favourite 
Iseat of the Persian dytia»ty, on account of its cen- 
tral situati<fti between Pi^rsia, Media, and Assyria« 
nor had P'ersepolis br PaSargada been more favoured 
With their presence aftd regard. Its citadel was ^ 
^za or tretoury, Whef^ tne^ surplus revenues 6t 
Asia had been accumulating for ages. According 
to Hetodottte, all the coin that temaiiied, after di^- 
tt^ring the.regtdar expenses of the year,'Wak 
melted into earthen jahr. When iSie met^ had 
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Rool^, Ihe jars were ixroken. and the bullion placed 
In the treasury. Again, wiien the annual disburse- 
ments exceeded the regular income, or some extra- 
ordinary, expenses from war or other causes took 
place, bullion, according to the emergency, was re- 
coined and sent to circjol^te through the provinces 
Alexander f{>und fifJty thousand talents of silver 
thus treasured up in the oi^del of Susa. . Three 
thousanjl of these were immediately sent to the sea- 
coast,, in order to be forwarded to ^ntipater, for the 
expenses of the Lacedaemonian war -and the pa:cifi» 
cation of Greece. The Same sum, wisely expended 
by Darius at the commencement of .the war, would 
have retained Alexander to the west of the Hel- 
lespont. , 

The conqueror drew a strong line' of diflnsrence 
between the Susians and the nations hitherto visited 
by him.* He paid no honours to the indigenous 
gods, but celebrated his jarrivaTWith Grecian sacri- 
fices, gymnastic games, and the lamp-race. Proba- 
bly he regarded the Susians as k componefnt part of 
the dominant tribes of^ Media and ^Persia, whose 
supremacy it ^as his object to overthrow. The 
Susians, originally called Cissians aiid Gossaeans, 
were a peaceful people, descHbed, since history lias 
recorded facts, as always subject to the i^uling na- 
tion. But according to their own tractions, their 
moiiarch, in the. Homeric ages, was the king of 
kings, and their city was the capital oif Tithonua, 
whose evpr-blooming bride was Aurora, destined to 
witness the gradual decay and imbecility, not only 
of her once youthful husband, but of many succes- 
sive dyna^ti^s of the lords of the East. Their cita- 
del, in the day? of i^schylus and Herodotus, still 
bore the name of Memnoneium, and these two great 
antiquaries, as well. as Strabo^ jregard the Susians 
or Cissians as possessing a far befier right than the 
Egyptians to claim the dark-visaged auxiliary Of 
Priam as their countryman* 
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At Suea also, in the gardiQns of the {iakice dud mi 
the banke of thef Ul,ai or Choaspes, the prophet 
Baniel had seen thosevvisions which so clearly de- 
scribe the caiheer of Alexander, and the destruction 
of the Persian empire* Nor. ia it the least striking 
circumstance connected witii the l;iistory of Susa* 
that— ^vhen her citadel has tumbled ii^to dust— when 
her palaces have disappeared^ when the long lines 
of Persian, Greeks Parthian, and numero.us other 
dynasties have passed away, ^d left not a vestige 
of their magnificence and glory to attest their 
former existehce^ai small temple sUlJ commemo^ 
rates the burial-place of Daniel, and the wUdernesa 
of S^us is annually visited by thousands of Israel* 
ites, who,' from the remotest peiiods, have* ceased 
not theii: pilgrimages to the tombof ,the prophet. 

Aristagoras ^the Milesian, when exciting the 
Spartan king to invade Persia, had concluded his 
lecture by raying,' "When you have taken Susa^ 
you naay vie with lupiler himself in wealth.* Nor 
were the Macedonians disappointed;'' for, in addi* 
tion to the gold and silver, they found other valua^ 
bles of inestimably price* But what ^as as gra* 
tifying to Alexander's own feelings, he there found 
many of the trophies- which Xerxes had carried 
away from jGreece;;— among others, the bronze 
statues of/Harmodi|is and Aristogeiton, the sup- 
posed iiberatoraof Athens. Ho selected these as 
the most appropriate present for the Athenians. 
They returned in safety to their original pedestals, 
where they* still' remained in the days of Arhan. 
The fact is worth being recorde^l, because it both 
proves that Xerxes was an^admirer of the fine aits, 
and 4liat Alexander w&s in }iis ownx^onscience -so 
guiltless of a wish to tyrannise, ;that he scrupled 
not to honour these celebrated tjrrannicides. 

Abulites was reappointed satrap, and a Macedo- 
nian garrison and govemoi: left in the citadel* His 
next march was. against Persia Proper, which 
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hencefoTWsQrd I ihall 'distin^ish by its Ghreciaxi 
name, Persia. H6 set out from Susa, and crossed* 
first the Coprates, the modem Abzal, and then, the 
Pasi-tigris, the modem Karoon, both large and na- 
Tigable rivers. . On crossing the latter,, iii the^ 
vicinity of the modem ShuSter, he entered ^he 
Uxian territory. The Uxianl^ of the plain were a 
peacefulrrace, who lived in Obedience to the laws 
of the empire. . But their kinsmen of thehillb were 
robbers and warriors. .. The royal road between 
Susa and Persepol!s passed through a defile in their 
possession. The command of this had enabled 
them to make the great king tributary, and a cer- 
tain sum was regularly paid to these bandits, when- 
ever ther king passed from one capital to the other. 
They now sent a message to 'Alexander, an-' 
nouncing that he should not pass unless he paid 
tiie customary gratuity. - He told thetb briefly ** to 
^tend next day at the defile, and receive their due." 
' As soon as the messengers had departed, he took 
his guards and eight thousand chosen infantry, and 
entered into the mountain gorges. Craterusw^as 
ordered to conduct the rest of the army along the 
royal road. , Alexander, guided by Stisians, arrived 
by ni^ht at the chief viflages x>f the Uxians, and 
surprised the inhabitants in their beds. Man^rof 
these were slain, a few escaped up the moimtains,' 
and their flocks and herds were driven awa]^ 
Thence he hurried to the pass, where the Uxiani^ 
had assembled their whole eflcctive force. They 
were paiiic-struck on seeing Alexander comin^^ 
from the hills upon their^ rear j and the main army 
at the same time advancing along the road, and 
broke and fljsd in all directions. Some were killed, 
othen threw themselves over precipices, and all 
were taught in a^veiy short time thaf the sove- 
reignty of Asia had paired into very diflerent hands. 
It was not'Without difficulty that they were allowed 
to retain thiMr mountain fastnesses, on engaging to 
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pay a tribute. , Ptolemy adds, tjiat they "owed their 
safety to Sysigambis, the mother of Darius, who 
interfered in their hehalf. -pid the present, ruleni 
of Centria). Adia'behaARe with the spirit and decision 
of Alexander, so^e l^opes might be entertained of 
the civilization of that part of the world, the inha- 
bitants of which form (Wily two gtjeat divisions, the 
robber and the tobbed— the bandits of the desert 
and the mountains, and the half-starved cultivators 
of the plains. . ■ • .v ^ 

The geography of^Persis is peculiar and strongly 
parked. . From Media' it is separated by the con- 
tinuous ridge of Mount' Zagrus, and fit)m i^a own 
seacoast by another nameless ridge, which, parting 
from Mount Zsigrus near the ^sourceaof tl^ river 
.Tab, takes ^ south->>ea8tem direction, and breaks 
into numerous branches befor^ it enters Carmania^ 
^'he' country enclosed betufeen these, two ridges 
was, from its position, called Coel^, ^r Hollow 
Persis^and formed the most fertile district of the 
. kingdom. Its vales were numerous, and these were 
irrigated by "various streams, of whidi the principal 
were the Medus, the Araxes, and, the Cyrus. The 
Medua and^'vAnjixes, flowing down from different 
parts of Mount ZagruQy united their streams, and, 
after passing^ under the walls o,f Persepolis, were 
either expended in the irrigation of the great vaile, 
pr, asat present, discharged their waters into an 
inland lake. The C3n:us has not' yet been identified 
with any modem stream, biif will be found, accord- 
ing to ancient authorities, considerably to the east 
of Persepolis. ' 

In Alexanders time, two' roads appear to have 
.existed between Susiana and Persis, one leading to 
the seacoast, and thenoe turning to the left acro'ss 
the nameless ridge into the great vale, the other 
foUowing the coiyse off the itiodem Tab up to 4he 
strong pass called by the ancients the Persian 
Gates, by the modems Kelat Sulfeed (the Castle of 

O 
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Hie DeflMms)t Parmenio, .wifh tlie l>aggage9 ^wa« 
ordered to take the. lower road, while Alexander, 
with the effective force> marched to the Gates. 

Persis was wealthy aiid populous, and the inha- 
bitants n^ust have- been aware timt the invader had 
in deed and word distjingfikshed tneit case jfron^ that 
of the subject nations. According to ihifi distinc- 
tion, the Persians aloiieThad beeii pJ&lty of all the 
outra^s against Gireecei ^he}^ as. the dominant 
power, had assfembled their slaves, and driven them 
forward to the wl)rk of destruction* Th^y were, 
therefore, personal enemi^s^ aQd to be humbled as 
well as subdued. Thp satrap A'riobartanes, there- 
foife, had no difficulty in arming forty thousand men 
ibr the' defence, of the passes. 

'f hese kte defended at one pbint by a lofty rock, 
abrupt and ^?recipitop« on .all sides. The summit 
is a smaU plain, supplired with oopii)us.B{^ngs, and 
impregnable if faithfully defended. - ThhBe Crates, 
and the* hills "On both sides, were oqcupied-b^ the 
satrap^s forces, and aibrtiiied camp commandsd the 
narrowest, gorge. Alexander marched invo ^e 
defile, aufid reached tiie foot of the rock. Then 
Ariobarzanes gave the ^ffnal for attack, and the 
Macedonians wli^re overwhelmed with stones and 
nussiles of every description* not only fronr the 
front, but also from both flanks. The success of 
the Persians was fpr the time complete, and their 
enemies retired be^re them for the space of nearly 
four miles* , • 

Alexander then summoned a comicil, and exa- 
mined prisoners as to the existence of any road by 
wMch the pass coiidd be turned* Some were found 
who promised to gudde the army, by naountain 
l^ths and precipitous wajrs, into the plain of l^nsis. 
The king's 'plans were soon formed. He c^ered 
praterus, with the * main bod^r, to encamp at the 
mouth of the pass; and to ma;ke a vigorous attack 
Irom ibe ton^ as soon as^he should uoderstaoBi^i 
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firora the Bound of the trumpets^ that the king hao 
gained the rear. : With the evenings twilight he led 
out ^e rest of his troops, entered the mountains* 
and, having foUpwed the* guides for six miles, sexit 
Amyntas, Philotas, and Casuus/orward, with orders 
to.de.seend into, the plain, and thrpw a bridge over 
tibe river^ which, he understood, intervened between 
the pdss and Persepoiis. Then pitting himself at 
the head of the. guards, the brigade of Perdiccas, 
the Qipst active arehers and Agrians^ and the rjoyal 
troop of the Companion cav;£y, he turned to the 
light over high mountain^ and difficult paths, and 
in suceessioh surprised three post^of the enemjr, 
without sdiowing. a* single,, individual to escapie ^i 
the direction of the satrap^ camp. 

At break pf day he found himself in the rear of 
the pass and pf thQ fortifiecl camp* - He attacked 
and carried the latter -^^ith his usual impetuosity, 
and drove out the iPersmjs— surprised and panic- 
•truck, aod more anxious to Hy than eag^r to fight. 
In front they yrere met by Craterus, and driven 
back upon Alexander, s^ho" pressed dose upon their 
rear. In thcdr despair they attempted to regaip their 
camp, but this was already occupied by Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, with ^three thousand men. Hemmed 
ii|, therefore, on all. sides, the greater part were 
cut to pieces. A few,, with Ari(3}arzanes, escaped 
up -the sides of the mountalnii. It is nPt mentioned 
^t the rock was taken ; probably it was deserted in 
the general panic, or smrendered to the victor whoQ 
its mrther defence could ^ave. no rational object. 

On the road between the defiles and P^rsepoliSf 
the kiag met a messenger from Tiridates, the go« 
▼emoT, desiring* him to hasten his advance, as tho 
Persian s61diers were threatening to plunder the 
royal treasury. Thithes,. therefore, he hurried a| 
the head of his cavalry /found the bridge across the 
fiver completed, and reached Persepolis in time to 
•are the treasures. < 
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A<;coTd^g to Diodorus and Cnrtius^the city, with 
ihe. exception of the palace, was ffiveh np to the 
Macedomans, who plundered it with all the license 
usually granted to soldiers When towns are taken 
by storm. The pakice, according to ArriaiH was 
deliberately committed to the dam^^ to aveng^e the 
destructipn of Athens, th^ conflagratlO^ of the tem- 
ples Of the.Grecian gods, and thfe other evils inflicted 
by Xerxes on. Greece., Parmenio attemp^e^ in vain 
to. dissuade the king fn)m the commission of this 
butrage. Among[ pther argiupents, h'^ represented 
how unseemly it was i|i hiiti to destroy -his own 
property, and now such conduct nmst naturally in- 
cline the Asiatic nations to rep[ard him more ajs ^ 
passing depredator than as their fUtiue and perma- 
nent sovereign ; but 4he spirit of Aohillea predomi- 
nated over the voice of jilstice, ^nerosity, and pru- 
dence, and the palace of the Achsemenide, at the 
.gate's of Which th^ deputies wOf a hundred natioite 
used ^o bow aiid listen to their destiny, wail{ reduced 
to aahes. . ' 

It is impossible to 'say whether the after-tale of 
the revelryand excess, and of the inflnoice of ^ the 
Athenian Thais, in policing this (Catastrophe, was 
invented as a palliation or exaggeration of the Hio- 
narch^s conduct. By the GreeS at home the action 
would be hailed as a deed of laudable vengeance 
and retributive Justice, but perhaps it was wisdom 
to whisper am<»ng the Eastern nations that it. sprung 
from the wild excess and excitement of the moment, 
and not from the cool and deliberate Nresolution of 
their conqueror, • ^ 

Previous to the destruction of the palace, the 
victor entered it, and examined the wluHe with the 
care and attention justly due to the taste and mag- 
ni£cence displayed in its erection. He entered the 
presence-chamber— and seated himself on the tlm)ne 
of the king of kings; There can be no doubt that 
iuch a sight must l^ve been a source of the greateit 
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pHde and exnttation to^vety Greek who posaesaed 
a single spark of jisfianal feeling. D^meratus, (dbe 
Corinthian, wha was one of the rojal Com panipmi 
then present, hurst in^ tears, ^th the ezclHmatioiip 
''What a pleasure have the Oreeks Missed who 
died without seeing Alexander oil the throve of 
Darmsr ... "- 

At the entrance of the palace «tood^. colossal, 
•tatne of Xerxes. This, pfohably by the Greek 
floldieni,had been thrown down* from its pedestal* 
idd lay neglected on th^ ground. > Aiexander* on 
parsing ii,^ stopped and addressed it, as if it ha4 
been a&ye: ^'IBhall we leav^ you ih thif condition on 
account of the war you made upon Greece, or .raise 
you agpn fpiL the sake of your magnanimity and 
other virtues 1" He stood a long time cus if delibe* 
rating which he shotdd do, tlien passed on, and left 
it as it was. Both these anecdotes are ^ven by. 
Plutarch. - '"• 

The-i^ins of the f^alace of Veraepolis are still to 
be seen near Islakax, on the right bank of the united 
wsrters of the Medus and' Araxes. Travellers speak 
of .them with admiration-— not unmixed with awe* 
Many pillars still remain standing,, a melancholy 
monument of tha wealth, taste, and civilization of 
tSie I^ersians, and, fix this instance, of the barbarian 
veneeance of -the Greek. 

The winter had already .set in,<but the activity of 
Alexander was not ^ be repressed; at the head of 
a chosen detachpient heinvadeg the mounlain tribes, 
known by the, names of Cossaei, Mardi, and Parce- 
tacae, pursued them into their hill villages during 
the most inclemenV~8eason of the ^ear, and thus 
compelled them to submit to his authority. 

He also visited Pasargada, built bv the elder 
Cyrus, OD. the spot where he had finally defeated 
the Median Astyages. The. treasures and citadel 
were delivered \xp without resistance, and made the 
third Gaza which fell into his lu^nds. Conscioua 
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fliat fae'had not treated the inbabitants of Persig 
like a senerous conqueror, he . did not ^ venture to 
leave the treasures within the provmee. An im- 
mense train of baggage-horses were, tb^rpfore laden 
with the spoils of Persepo^is and Pasargada, and 
attended the mdtionc^ ot the army, whic£'^ter ie« 
maining /om*^ months in Persis, set forward again 
in pursidt of Darius. ) 

That monarch had M^erto lingered at' JScbatanaf 
where, instead of .manfully preparing to renew ihe 
contest^ he had been indulging idle hopes that some 
untpward accident might befall Alei^der in his 
visits to Babylon and Susa, and in- his Conquest of 
Persis. 



CHAPTEItlX. 
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Alioaj^eR' advanced from Persepolis, and on the. 
road heard that the Cadusians and '6c3rtldah6 were 
marching to* the>s^istance of Darius; who, accord* 
ing to the report, was to meef the Macedonians and 
give them battle^ On hearing this, he' separated hxB 
effective forcefrom the long train of biagsage that 
attended him, ai>d in twelve ^ days entered Media; 
here he learned that the repqrt respecting the Cadn* 
sians and Medians wais false, and that Darii(s was 

Ereparing to fly to the Upper Provinces. On tliis 
e quickened his pac6, and when within three days' 
march of Ebbatana, met 'Bisthanes-, the son of 
debus, the late' king; from him he received certain 
information that Darius had commenced his flight 
five days before, witb 6,000 inftmtryj 3,000 cavalry, 
and with 7.000 talents taken irom the Median 
treasury 
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iUexander soon after enteTed Ecbatana, the nuy^ 
dern Ispahan, and the coital of the second imperial 
nation of Asia. ^ 'this city, like Persepolis, is situa^ 
led on a riyer tliat finds no* exit into the sea, but is 
lost in sandy deserts. Its own natural stream was 
too scanty to supply the great plain through which 
it flowed and t^e wants of ^e rising city* Semi- 
ramis, therefore, or onb of those great Assyrian 
tnoharchs whose names have perished,* but whose 
works remain^ had, with increcuble- labour, and. by 
perforating a mofmtain, conducted a much larger 
river into the plain. This, at present, is eaMed the 
H^elmund. The spot where the rock Ib perforated 
is about three da^s' joume^r to the south-west of 
Ispahan. The-chihate of this capital is most de- 
lightful and healthy. • ^FShe hottest day in summer 
is tempered by the moaiitain breezes, and instead of 
relaxing, braces the human frame ;* hence ii was the 
favourite summer residence of the ancient monarchal 
from the elder Cyrus to the last of the Sassanidee. 
The plain on whiqh it is Situated is unrivalled for 
its fertility,., and capable of supplying a coimtless 
poptdation with abundant, provisions. Polybius 
describes tiiie dity>as infinitely surpaissing its sister 
capitals in wealth and magnificence ; . and Herodotus 
writes, that the .citadel alone, within which was en- 
icftosed the palace' of Dejoces, the founder of the 
second Mediah monarchy, was equal in circum- 
ference to Athens. 

Here terminated the services 'of the Thessalian 
'and'Confederate cavalry, that had served Alexander 
with so^mtieb valour, fidelity^ aiid success. In ad- 
dition to 4heiir fydL pay and to the booty accumulated 
daring the four campaigns, they received, as a far- 
tter proof of their .leader's approbation of their con- 
duct, ti gra^ty of 2,0,(M) talents to be divided among 
^'ihem. , Their wai:-horses were purchased by the 
king,! and a body of cavalry appointed to escort 
them to the seacoast, whence they 'vere to he. con* 
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yeyed in shipg to EnboBa. libarty was giten to all 
who might wiflh to enter the'Macedoniaii aerviec^ 
and many piefeixed the dangers and excitements of 
B warriora life to the e^inforta of a pea^^eful and 
wealthy home. . - 

Six tnouaaiitd Mac^onians a}id a, jtixmg body of 
horse were left, in ganison at Eebatana.. The trear 
sures of Persepolis and Paaargada weto deposited 
by Parmenio m the' citadelt and^inttwtpd.to the 
care of Harpalus. Pannenio,*after. arranging afiain 
at Ecbatana, was ordered to lead the mercenaries^ 
the Thracians, and.aU th^ cavahry but the Coai- 
panionst ^y a circuitous rotite, through the terxitorj 
of the Oafkuians into Hyreania* '^ >. 

Alexander himself,, with the €om|nf^on carahy, 
the- greater part of the phalanx^ the archers, and tili# 
Agiiansv ^ent in pursipit of Darius; TwojN>ads 
lead from Ispahan to tfae,north-eae^em prbrineeB'Of 
the empire^one through Yes^ and thence along* the 
eastern edge of the Great Desert into Khordaan; 
the other,, which is most freque^ited* through Kasdian 
or Natunz, ak>ng the western edge of ^.Qreat 
Desert, to the pass o£JEChawar (&e Caspian gates), 
and thence along the southelm foot<^ Mount Taurus 
into Khorasan. • 

. Als Darius w&is conveying a heavy txieasttre with 
him along. this latter road, Alexand^ entertained a 
hope that he might, be a|^e to 4;nrertake him belove 
he reached the gates. He pressed focsraMls, there 
fore, with extraordipary ra^ndity, so that not only 
a great part of the infantry were compelled 'to fdu 
behind, but many horses perished from fatigue and 
heat In eleren days he xeaohed Rhags^ placed by 
Strabo about thirty miles south of the Ciieq;>ian galea* 
and consequently nOt to be cojafounded with the 
Rey of the middle ages, which is more than Mky 
miles to the north-^est of them. H^re he Was in- 
formed that Darius had already passed the defile. 
Despairing, therefore* of OT«rtaking him with his 
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iired troops, he halted Gyedayn at Rhatg», to refresh 
hhs amiy and reasseikble the stragglers. During 
his short stay he sqipointed ^ Persian hobleman, by 
nam^ Oxydates, to be satrap of the important pro* 
vince of Media. 'Alexander had found him a pri- 
soner in the citadel of Susa, 'and. this very dubious 
test was looked upon as k suMcient re(ft>mmenda- 
tton for his fidelity a( least. ' 

He resumed hie march, and in ,the ^urse of the 
second day passed through the Caspian gates, and 
reached the edge of a ^m'all desert to the east of 
them. Here he "had- halted, and parties^ had been 
sent in different diMstions to procure forage and 
provisions, whfiita Bagistanes,'-a Babylonian noble- 
man« and Antibelns., the son of Mays^us, came and 
informed 'him that. Nabarzanes, the .commander of 
the royal gimrds, the satraps, Bessus, of Bactria, 
Barsaentes, of the Drah'gae, Bpazas, of the A|^cho- 
sians, and Satiba»anes; of Areia, had seized^ the 
person of their sovereign, and virere keeping him in 
eonfinementt . ' . n 

Alexander, without, a momentVi delay, or even' 
waiting for the return of the foraging parties, s^ 
lected the ablest and most activeof the infantry, 
^d with these and the Cojmpanion cavalry, bearing 
nothing with them but their anns and two days' 
provisions, hastened forward to rescue; if possible, 
the unhappy Hariiis from;! the hands of traitors. 
The party. marched all night, and did not .halt till 
next day at noon.' With the night they again re- 
BUriied their march, and with the dawn reached the 
spot where Bagistanes had left the satraps encamped. 
Here he procured farther information, that Darius 
was confined in a covered wagon, zad Bessus recog« 
nisedas c^ef by the Badrian cav^ilry and all the 
barbarians— except the Persian Artabazus and his 
sons, who, together with the Greek mercenaries, 
had remained faithful, but. being too weak to pre- 
weat the treason, had separated from the traitors^ 
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and retiiedtOt^he xnomitains on -the left; that tb» 
supposed plans of the eonspirators were, i^ Alex* 
ander pursued closely, to deliver Darius dnd thus 
obtain favour-rbnt if he. did not» to asteiDblo sll 
the forces they could coHecV and assert the inde- 
pendence of their sereral satrapielh^in the mean 
time obeying Bessus as their Readier.. 

Alexander reposed for the ."whole of that day at 
the place wl^re tie procured this .information, for 
both men and horses were. exhausted by the con- 
tinued exertions. 'At night the 'march was again 
resumed, and continued until the next day at noon. 
When they arrived^at a*village where the satrapa 
had encamped during the preceding daj, for they 
also iharc^ed by night. Aere he qnestioned the in^ 
habitants, whether these were no sfaoMelr road than 
tiie vne along which the enemy was proceeding, 
and heard that th^re waa, but aeidss a desert ax4 
without water. He immediatelv ordered' guides, 
and as the foot could no longer keep up with him, 
he disnioun^d 500 of the cavalry andL ^ve their 
hbrses to the same, number of infantry officers aacl 
others, distinguiahed for their atrength and agility x 
these men were, of coarse, ta act again as foot* 
soldiers, should such- service^ become- Beeesaaiy. 
Nicanor.and Attains were ordered to seleet ibfB 
most active of the remaiaing troops, and to puiaue 
the enemy along thSLmain road» while, the maiB 
body, under Cratenis, was to follow slowly and in 
battle arrays ^ •-- 

The king himself, With the Compani<^ eavaliy 
and mounted infantry, set out early in the evening, 
advanced five-and-twenty miles during the'^night, 
and at break of day had the satisfaction of seeinc 
the troops of the satrap marchine in disorder, ana 
mostly without their arms. Ine very sight of 
Alexander put the greater number .to flight, and 
when a few of those who offered resistance^ had 
been out down, all fled. Bessus and hia companions 
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attempted ibir a time to hvary forward the \>eliicle 
in which the mvfQrtunate Darius was confined; but 
on discovering that the victor was rapidly gaining^ 
upon them, Barsaentes and* Satibarzanes wounded 
hirti fatally, .an.d left him to expire, by the road-side. 
He had breathed his last before Alexander came up, 
who thus Ipst an oppdrtijnity of showing how ge- 
nerously he could treat his rival, when fortune liad 
decided the' contest in )iis favouri Hie assassina- 
tion too]c pl^ce in the month of July, B. C. 330, and 
the scene was j^robably the pla^'i to the south-west 
of the modern £)amgani Arr^an^s estimate of the 
character of Darius is, in my opinion,, so judicious, 
Ihat I shall content myself with translating it freely. 
** This," says hew •* was the end of Darius, who, 
as a warrior, was singularly remiss and injudicious. 
In other respects lus character is blameless, either 
because he was Just bv nature^ or because he had 
no . opportunity of displaying the contrary, is his 
accessionjand the Macedonian invasion were simul- 
taneous. It was not in his power, therefore, to 
opjM'ess his sutjects^ as his danger was greater thaa 
thejrs. His reign was one unbroken series of dis- 
asters. First oocii^ed the defeat of his satraps in 
the cavalry engagement oh the Granicus« then. the 
loss of iSplia, Ionia, both Phrygian, Lydisu Caria, 
and ^e whole maritinie coast as far as Cilicia ; then 
hie own defeat' at Issus, followed by the capture of 
his mother, .wife, and children, and by the loss of 
Phcenicia and aU Egyptl At Arbela, he was the 
first to commence a^ disgraceful flight, where he lost 
an innumerable amly, composed of barbarians of 
almost every race. Thenceforth he wandered from 
,E^ace to piace^ a fugitiye in his own empire, until 
ne was at last miseraWy betVayed by his own 
retinue, and loaded, Hn^ of kings as he was, with 
Ignominy and chains.y Fmally, ne was treacherously 
assassinated by his most intimate connexions, 
Buch was the fortune oif Darius whilei living; After 
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bis death he was buried with royal honoisrs, hai 
children were brought up ^nd educated by Alexan- 
der — in the same manner as if their father had been 
still king, and the conqueror married hts daughter. 
At his death he was about fifty years old." 

Alexander then entered Hecatompylos, the an- 
cient capital of Parthia I^roper^, It' received its 
Greek name frotn being the cisiitre viiere many 
roads met, and is ^obabiy the modem Damgan. 
Here he rested until he had re-collected and re- 
freshed the, ariny, scattered and exhausted- by, the 
extraordinary rapidity of the puisuit. Nicanor, the 
son of Parmenio, whp had held: one 6f"*the. most 
ocmfidential commands during all the campaigns, 
and who hadpf late undergone great fatigue, sunk 
under the exertion, and s6on after died. 

Alexander now prepared to invade Hyrcaoia. 
This province, situated between Mount Taurus and 
the s6uth-eastern shores of the' Caspian Sea, con- 
tained th6 greater portion' of. the modem ^Mazan- 
deran, and the "^hole - of Astrabad and Jorgan- 
The country between Mount Tauras and the Cas- 
pian is law, marshy, and covered with excellent 
nmber,. well adapte4 for ship-building. Tliiis it 
forms a striking contrast to the elevated steps of 
Media,* Khorasan, C^rma^ia, and Persis. The 
mountain passes being beset' by the ^bandit tribes, 
the king divided his army into three bodies. -He 
himself led the most numerous and active division 
over the mountains, by the shortest and most diffi- 
cult paths. Craterus, with two brigades of the 
phalanx, and sotne archera and cavalry, was ordered 
to make a circttit to the left through th^ territories 
of the Tapeiri, who have bp^ueathed a name to the 
modem Tabaristan. Erigyius, the friend Of his 
youth, who had been much brought forward of late, 
conducted the mam body along the royal road lead- 
ing from Hecatorapvios to^ Zadra-Carta, probably 
the modem Sari. The three divisions were equally 
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succefifsful, aii4 reunited ia, the plains.of Hyroania* 
They had not, however,. f)all«n in with the Greek 
mercenaries of Darius, who tiad been one object of 
this . combined moye0ient. While the army was 
thus encamped, Artahaziis and his three sons pre- 
sented, themselyes before Alexander, and brought 
with thenj Autophradates, the satjfapof the Ts^)^* 
aiKi deputies fVom the Greek hiercenaries. . HiA •sa* 
trapv was restored to Auto{)h]:adates ; and Artab^us 
and his sons.wete rece'iyed with gi:eat distinction 
and honour, bpth on acccrunt of their high nobility, 
and of .their fidelity to theilr unhappy sovereigE, 
Tht'Qreek. deputies, who cam^ to seek some terms 
of pacification, were briefiy told that none cojild be 
granted, and that ^hey must submit themselves to 
the judgment of the kmg.- . ^ ■ ^ 

"This they promised to do, and Officers w6re.sent 
tO' conduct them to' the camp. , In the mean time, he 
himself marched westward into thk Country of the. 
Mardi, who - inhabited the. ilofty mQui^aihs to the 
north-west of the Caspian gate's, and. in the vicinity 
of ifye modem TeKran. ■ 'fhis nation, inlo whose 
mcMmtain fbrtressesno enemy within the memory 
of man had evei* penetrated, submitted after a slight 
resistance, and were commanded to obey the ord^ers 
of .the satrap of the Tapeiri. If. Alexander had 
known as much of .the heroio poetry of the East a3 
of thfe Wefet, he would .have prided himself /on 
having traversed the regions, and conquered the 
enemies, which had already conferred a^ immortal 
name on Rustan, the Hercuies of. Persia. '^ 

On his retutn from this expedition, lie found the 
Greek^mercenaries and ambassadors, from various 
states, who had continued to the last in the court o^ , 
the Great King. Among; others, deputies from La 
ce'daemon and Athens proved how busy of late the 
intrigues between the. southern Greeks and Darius 
had been. These ^ere imprisoned, but the envoys 
from Sinope and Carthage were dismissed. ' In ihe 

P 
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of the Qitek meTcenariet, a, distinction was 
drawn. Those wlio had enlered the Persian ser- 
vice previous to ^ the decree ponptitutiiig a captain- 
general to lead the Greeks into-^ia, were dismissed, 
pardon was offered io the rest, on condition of 
entering ,intQ the .Macjedonian service. These -w^il- 
lingiy accepted. the- alternative, and were placed 
under* the command of ^Andronicu8,-who had 'con- 
ducted them into ^e camp, and interestecl himself 
in their behalf^ • ^ 

Alexander" tli«i moved to Zadra-Caita,- where 
he remained fifteen ftaylli, which Were pjjirtly de- 
voded to public sacrifices^festivities, and, gymnastic 



games. 



Thence he' marched eistwar4 rthrough Partliia— 
and arrived ^t Susia or Susa, a city of Are.ia, the 
modf m Khorasan. Satibarzanes, the Satrap, came 
axi^ made his subntis^ion; and altl^gh he iiad 
been one , of the. actual murderers of Dariii^, was 

. restored to his government.^ An officer and forty 
horsemen were sent to escort him" to Ai^ta-fcoana, 
his chief city, and to announce to atl that 'he was 
i^cognised as satrap by the vietor.. Many Persians 
came over to Alexander, while remaining, at Susia, 
and informed him that Bes^us wore the upright 
tiara,-and the robe with the* intentiinglejd white and 
purple stripes, distinctions in Persia peculiar to the 
king of kings---that he had, assumed the nfame of 
Artaxerxes, alid claimed th6 • sov^ignty €>f all 
Asia — that he was supported by th^ PeriMans who 
t^ad taken refuge in Bactria, as well as the majority 
of the Bactrians — and that be wai? in daily expecta- 
tion of tieing joined by a stroi^body df Scyth^ 
auxiliaries. ^ '^ 

^his important intelligence determined Al^xan- 

• der immediately 'to enter Ha'ctria. He had already 
collected his forces aiid was preparing to march, 
when sUddejily it was announced that Satibarzanes 
had put the officer and the escort of cavalry to 
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^eath, and was collecting an army at Arta-Ooona-* 
with th^ injtention of tiupportmg Bessus and making 
war upon Alexander. . Ab this was ^e- first breacn 
of faith committed by any Persian ])oUeman ad- 
mitted into his Service',' Alexander^ wi^h his usual 
pxomjpkitudef returned instastl]^, reached Arta^Coana 
>n the evening of the second day, and by his celerity 
' confouiided the plans of the satrap, who fl^d anid 
left his accomplices to the mercy of the victor. 
Arta^Coaaa was probablv the > city which, by tiie 
later Greeks, waus cabled the. Areian. Alexandria., 
The Matter ws» lii^ioiibteilly the modem Herat, and 
the struggle beWeen its native and Greek name 
wan ibngahd doubt()2l:-'«>even*as late as the foiir- 
tetoth\ceittufydt was called' Skandria by the Per- 
sialis. It was situated o^ the. river Ades, which, 
according io anciieni .Authors,' ended either in the 
aesert oi^alaiet-ralthough modem maps prolong 
its ooprse into the Tedjen or Ochqs. which," to say 
the least of it, id ettremely improbable. 

Alexander, having been thus fenced to return to 
Arta-iCoana, did not resuq^ his origin^ rOute jnto 
Bactria, but <^hanged his plaik Probably th6 in- 
clinatioto-shown by tbe Areians \iq rise in arms ren- 
dered it imprudent .to adjance into Bactria, while 
Areia on the right and Boi^dian'^ on the left iavk 
were hodtile.\ After suppressing the Ai^iaj^ revolt, 
he th»efbi:e marched into Drangiana against Bar- 
«aentes Hie sa^l^p, the acq^nplicejof. Satibarzanes 
i|i the mm^er of Barios, tocT probably in the late 
revoh. The assassin', fled ihtQ.vthe easte^m pro- 
vinces; and ^ing others .s6i2sed and delivered to 
Alexander, was ordered to be executed for his 
treason. . • . , 

While the army, was ^nqamped in t^ province, 
a conspiracy ^j&sk discover^di^ which ended in the 
execution of the Hwo mosjb powerful men in the 
ftmly. Arrian's account is brief and consistent, 
and theiefore deserves to be inserted. 
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** Here," he says, ** the king discovered theJtireason 
of philotas, the soivof Pajmenio. Both Aristobu- 
luB and.Ptolemy write,that his guilty intentions had 
been mentioned to* Alexander' qven. as eady as the 
visit to Egypt; bUt that 'the information appeared 
incredible to the king, 0n account of -the friendship 
'Which, from th^tr earliest years^ had subsisted be- 
tween him and Philptas, and of the honours ^wi^ 
which he had loaded b^th the father and the son. 
Ptolemy,, the son of Lagus,, writes. that.PJiildtas 
was brought before the assembled Macedonians, 
that Alexander ^as vehement in his accusations, 
xoid that Philotas spoke in^is own defence; that 
witnesses were brought forward and eonvicted Phi- 
lotas and'his acpomp^ces, both by bther clear proofs 
and by hiB own. cbnfessipn, that he had. heard that a 
tson^piracy w'aS fomling against Alexander. He 
wa£l thus -convicted of having concealed the matter 
from, the king, although hh had had to wait iipon 
him twice a day in the roy^l tent. . . philotas -and Ids 
accomplices were, ^ereifore, pierced to death by 
the darts of thcl^^acedpniansi" 

One pf the Itotnan eniperoi^ complained^ with 
equal humour and 't]ruth,.that baffled' and detected 
con^iracies'stre always supposed never to"" have 
exisrted; and Ihaf the only chance a sovereigu>had 
of being believed in such a case, was to allow the 
traitors to ex^Oute their designs*. It is not to be 
wondered, therefore, that the republicans* of Greece 
have depicted thi? n^ost unha|^y and inelanch<dy 
occurrence in the Colours best sukipted to blacken 
the character of Alexander. According to them, 
Philotas was ^t to the rack, tortured, and, blasted 
by the withering look of »his sovereign, while yet 
hanging upon the wheel ; "and a confession of guilt, 
tl^us extorted, >was pressed against him when 
brought before the Macedonian' assembly. For 
these atrocities, however^there does not appear the 
slightest foundation. .' The f^ts of the case as far 
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ajs they can Jt>e extractedfcpm the difTerent accounts, 
appeiftr to hate been as foUows. ^ 

bynini]^, an<)ffic&rof.no gre^t rank oi^ authority^ 
had attempted to induce his friend Nicomachus to 
joindn a* conspiracy againdt .the life of Alekander. 
Nicomachus pretended to enter into the design, and 
dr^w from Dymnus the names <»f the leaders in the 
plot. -He then without dels^r mentioned the whole 
alTair to t^ia brother Oebalinust '^iOy as the other's 
motions Would-proba&ly he ^atdied, was to discover 
the affair^ Bttt Oe^Unus, finding it dij£cuit to pro- 
cure personal access to the n>yal presence^ apcostecl 
Philotas, who was in daily att^nHahcis and jrec[uested 
him to transmit- the/ circiimstanees to the king. 
Philotjis agreed 'to do so. But Cefoaliiius,' naturally 
surprised that no inquiry tbpk place^ agid that neither 
he nor/Nicomachus Kad* been summoned to giTa 
evidence, waited again on Philota^, ^dcu^ked if he 
had made the. communication* Th^ answer, jfiven 
by FhUotas wds, thM' Alexander had been too busily 
engaged all dayv'blit that he ijrould certainly men** 
tion it next morning. This also was passi^ with- 
out any inquiries, whenlhe blpthers, ^her susplt 
cious of the integrity of;Philotas,Qr'£9arful.lestt^e 
discovery should reach the kinff by some other 
channel! applied to'Metron, one of.- the #o/al pages, 
"who instantly laid the whole affiiir belbre Aletander. 
Nor was any delay safe, as jap^ordixig' to. Dymniis 
the very liext day was fixed for carrying the plot 
into executions Alexandei' faniMielf examined the 
informeri^, and sent atletacfament of guards to seize , 
Dynmiis; but they failed to hdnj^ him alive before 
the king. He either slew Itiihselfor by hirextreme 
rieslstancie compelled 4he guards to slay him. i His 
ebnduct in either' case was conclusive of his gOilU 
and proved theil his patrons, Whoever they might be, 
had rightly judged of his. fitness for the desperafe 
service on which he had entered. . 

The clew being thus broken^ it wa^ natural that 

t8 
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f uspicion shquld- fall upon the greBjt officer ivhose 
most culpable negligence had tlKis -^idangered the 
life of his'sovefeigp j^ an^ he* was brought to trial 
before the great jury hi the Macedonian • army. 
According to Curtius, the assembly, in 'peace, and 
the army in war, had alone,^ under the Macedonian 
constitution, the power of inflicting capital punish- 
ment. . ' ". 

Philotas was a brat^e . and gaUaiit man, of ex- 
pensive habits, fond of pleasure, d-f^^ttmg' Persian 
magnificence in his eq\iipage,']fietinue;.and mode, of 
living. It is said al8<vth^ amoBg^vate friends' 
and even to US' itaiistrefises, he was -wont to speak 
in ar disparaging lone of the abilities and achteve- 
mepts of <A.li»xander— call him the .ftqy^and claim 
for himself and hjis father the whole ^lory ai)d- re- 
nown Qf the Macedonian victories, mdulgence in 
convefsaiioh of i^d description, equally absurd aiid 
indecorous, Rtust have tended to f^ter, if not.pro- 
4^ce in lus mind feelings of contempt and disregard 
for Ijia sovereign* ' '^ Afeke yeurself Fess cohspicu- 
'pus, my son,^ was the -wise but ineffectual counsel 
of his father, pis insolent demeanour could not 
escape the personal observation of the quick-sighted 
mona:rch, nor w«Tcr .there wjditihg thos^ wko^ care- 
folly repeated in the rcmtl presenpe the-, arrbgant 
language Of Philotas/ Thus was the king's confi- 
dence hi the'scm off Parmenio ^al^ei^; and the vain 
youth had the mortification 4>f seeing Craterus, his 
personal opponent, intrusted, during. the last iwo 
cs^paigiis, with evety septate command of im- 
portance. :^ prefertence so marked mu^ naturally 
have incieas^d his discontent,. caused )iiro to regard 
himsblf as overlooked and a|^eved,.and made him 
a willing participator 'in- any desperate schemes. 
H)e had been left -behind ip Parthia, uy celebnite ^e 
ftmeral obsequies l>f hi^ t>rother Nicanor, and had 
not long rejoined the 6amp before the discovery of 
ike plot took place. It ia hot unlikely that Parmenio 
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also .paid the last honours to that gallant youth $ 
ajqd both theTeterangeneraivWe may easily believe, 
and Philotas felt th jt, while royal favour I^ad passed 
away, the casu^Xies of war ^ere pressing heavy 
on th^ir family — for the youngest brother Hector 
had also perished. • '. . 

One fact is certain--^armenio had refused to obey 
orders. Alejtander had commanded himj tp advance 
torn Media; through Cadasia, into Hyrcahia. And 
the king's western march ihto th^ territories of the 
Mardi wasT apparently undertaken for the ,sake of 

' giving hinj^jthe meeting;^ Bijt neither Parmenionor 
his'troQj^s appear po harVe quitted the waUs of Eeba-' - 
tana. > ""r • 

'Had Alexander -fallen by the.h^nd.of Dymi&usor < 
^me 'such desperado, Philotas, the cbmman^er of 
the Comp?inioti cavaljry,.?Voul(i iindoiibtedly have 
beeii entitled to' the command or the army.) ,and as 

-£cbatana and the ; treasures ^re ih the power of 
Parmenid, the empire would have'been completely 
at the disposal of . t^e fathfer and soji.'^ The'Mace^ 
donian nobles. i^er6 a turbulent face, who scrupled 
not,- oil what they conceived adequate, provocation 
or even j;)rospect of personal advantage, todm their 
haiids m the blood of .thftir soveireighs. Of tile 
eight 'immediate' jyredecesiBdrs of Alexander died 
oidj^ two a' natural (pleatb;^one feU in battle ;'fiye 
perished by the blow o€ assassins. Witi^out taking 
th^Sethiiigs into QOhsideratioH) U is impossible to 
understand the difficulties of the young king's posi- 
tion, or to* form a jusft estimate of^Ms character. 
In the present instance his conduct wa^ noost con.- 
«fitutional, for all authors a^e in the thre« fbllOw- 
ihg points :— th^t the^ trial waa publife, that a^ majo- 
rity of the assembled Maccdomans pSroqounced the 
sentence of condemnation, and that this majority 
carried -their owi> sentence iftto execution. 

The most paiiiful and difficult question remained 
—40 decide the fate of Parmemo* Diodprus writes. 
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that he also- was condemned l^ the assembly ; but 
hiis authority is not sufficient, m this case. . "^Per- 
haps^^ says Arrian, '^ it seemed inQredible to Alex- 
.ander that the father should nothay& been a past^ 
cipator in, the -plots of the son.. Even n^e.re he not 
an accomplice, he miffht prove a dangerous survivor, 
exasperated by the death of his son, and .so highly 
honoured, not 'o«ly by AlexaA^er ahd ^e Ma^did- 
ni^s, but by the whole Jbody of mercenaries in the 
army, whom, both on. ordinary and extraordinary 
occasions, he had Commanded witii the greatest 
applaiisq*." " • . . ' . 

It was .'decreed that, he should die. Polydamas, 
one of the Companions, was despatched to M ediaL 
with a letter from the fiing to Sitsdces, Menidas, and 
Cleandei', the iieutenaiits of .P ahnenio, ordering them 
to put their chief to de^h. . The IjeacL-quartenTof Ute 
army were then in Draiigi^'a,1jie m6.dem Zarang or 
Zaringe of the Antb. geo^^i^pbera, situated on the 
northern bank of the great river lieenn^nift; the an- 
cient Etyteander. . This, On the map, is five hundred 
and jsixty miles fK>m£cbatana or Ispahan ;fyetPoly- 
damai^ according.. tfi| Strait mounted on a ^i^me* 
dary, crossed the desert,.and reached the city in ele^ 
yen days. .The generals obeyed, andParmenio died. 

Thcee> sons, m Andromenes-^Amyntsu^, Attalus, 
and S^mmias — ^were akK> brouj^t . to^ trial, prmci- 
pally on accolmt of the iT^at intimacy and confi- 
dence that had always suMisted betwfseix the eldest 
of them and Philqtas. -fha danger of these young 
men had be^n ' much inerea^ by ijhe conduct of 
Polemon, a fourth brather, who, on hearing of the 
apprehensit)|L of PhiloUis, de^etted to the enemy. 
Ajn3rnta8, ho.wever,vmad6 a powerful defence biefore 
the aissembly, repelled the Charges, ^d was ae- 
quitted. He then asked the assembly'S4>ennission 
to go and seek.his fugitive brother. It was granted. 
He went in search of him, fdund him, and persuaded 
him to retipm and submit to- the law. If a^y doubts 
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remained before, they were removed, by this opeti 
«md sincere behaviour oi Amyptas. Alexander, the 
Lyncestian^'who had now been three yeara/in cus- 
tody, yas also triedj condemned, and e^^cuted by . 
the greit jiiiy 'of th^ assembly. Demetrius, one of 
the jgenerals of the bpdy-artiard< soon afler fell under 
suspicion oT havjpgf been deeply implicated iii the 
treason of TPhiiota^. ' ]^fe was vtHere/ore cortsig^ned 
to safe custody, aiid PtGlenn% the son of Lagus, the 
peri^ohal and early friend of Aleianderj promoted to 
fill the tacapcy. * . *' " '' 

. It is clear that this afifeir must bavieTudely shaken 
the unlimited coiifidence wtlh which Al^,xander Had 
hitherto tueJated his frieiidsj and that henceforth he 
judg-ed greater caution necessary. ^The command 
>of the Companion cavalry, so sjoperipr both in rank 
gallantry to -all the rest, watS no longer trusted to 
on^ individual. It was separated iiito two bodies^ 
and CleitusVas appointed to the -command of one, 
aiid Hephaestion of .the other division. 

« From Drah^iana Alexander marched up the Heer- 
niuticL, and arrived among a peaceful and civilized 
njaition, that once"*liad borne Ih© name of Agriaspae, 
but were then called Euergetse or Benefactors. 
This honourable appellatfoh had been bestowed^ 
upon them by CyriM the Great, whose army, ex-' 
hausted by hunger and fatigue, in returning from an 
expedition, weH relieved and refreshed by tfie active 
kindness of this tranquil and, agricultural^ people. 
Alexander treated them with marked attention, both 
on account of |;heir excellent- character, and from 
respect foythe first Cyrijs, whom he helj^ in great 
admiration. He offered ihiem ah .increase ^of terri- 
tory, which, witji the 'exception of a small (!omer, 
they had the moderatroh to r^usei. .Probably they 
-were an Assyrian colonyi attracted tv the copious 
streams of the Heermimd, and the aelifflitful^esa 
of the climate. Even as late as the tenth century, 
£Ibii Haukal describes the'vale of the Heermuhd as 
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populous, and covered with cities. FromBost.to 
the lake Zurrah, it was intersected Vith caaaU lilce 
the land of Egypt. At present the cultivated fttrip 
onbofh sides the rivejf ii very narrow. . . 

From the Agri^spaei the king matched, eastward, 
l^nd as. he adv^nced^ received the submission of 
the Dr^nge^ the Drangogaey-and the Ai:ach6sians. 
While he was thys emoloyed, Satibarzanes made an 
irruption into Jtteia at the h^adof 2000 B^rian 
cavaliy, granted to'himJjy Bfeasu^r ^iid ^Succeeded 
in organizing a fonnidable insurrfection.^ The Per- 
sian Artabazus, Erigyiiidv *and jQaranus were sent 
back" tq. Suppress this^ and ' PJi^ataphefneil. the Par- 
thiaik-satrapjwwas orders to hivade Areia from the 
west. "Satibarzanes stoocl his groi^ndf and' fought a 
well-contested battle; nor had the barbarian^ the 
worst.\ntil Erigyitis wUh his own haiid slew their 
general, piercing him iB the face with his*' lancet 
The Asiatics then fledj and ETrigyius had the honour, 
of being *^he first Macedonian in A^ia who carried 
away* what the Roipans would have called the 
" Spolia 0pima,"the axms of a commslnder-in-chie^ 
won in single combat by an oppqineat of the same 
rank* . . ' ' .. * 

Alexander, with the- main, aimy^ still .cdnlinued 
their, advance, and toiled^ over the mountains of 
Cjindahar in -deep snow; and.'wi,th great labour. 
They -then approached tiie southern ibot of the 
great range of mwmtains, wh^ch hitherto they had 
called Taurus, but to the eas]!^ part of which they 
nowj^iii'complimenfto the kiag, gave tlie name of 
Caiicasps. The more accuraite geographers, howw 
ever, call it Paropaiiiisufi. There Alexander founded 
and called after his'^wn name a city, which, as I 
Bh^l have occajsion to sliowin describing the march 
from Bactria into India, could not have been far 
from the moderii Cabul.; .'Here he remdned for 
two jnonths, until the severity of the winter had 
irelaxed. 
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With the spring tKe'atmy moved ftom its winter* 
quarters, and in fifteen dayn cfosied .the main ridge 
of mountains that separated the southern provinces 
from Bactria. Aristohulas writes that nothing grew 
on these hills but pinjes and fhq herb silphium, from 
which (the lasefpitium, of the Roittans, andth^ 6en- 
xoin of the orientals, *waa. extracted. This drug, so 
highly pri:g^ed by the ancieats, is, according to natu- 
ralists, the modem a$af(&ti)ia;- if So, taste must 
have strangely altered during tHe last 5000 years* 
The hillfc, ho\Yeve?p, Were weu iiihabited by pastoral 
tribes, wlkMse flocks and herds* gi*a25ed the ffUphium, 
a- nourishing and. favourite food. ; Qn reaching 
AdrapSa, oh the .riorthern side^^ the Macedonians 
found the whole country laid waste by Bessus aUd 
M^ supporters} their hope was to prfevc^it the ad- 
vance ^of Alexander by-thi» system of devastation^ 
But, in Arrian's. simple style, •* Alexander advanced 
nevertheless, with djifipiuty, indeed, on account of 
the deep IsnoWy-and in W^nt of all necesifeiies ; but 
still he advanc^dr'*' When Bessus heard that. the 
king was notfaroflVhis hearjE faUed him, and he 
and his associates, crossed me Oxi^ and enWed 
Soo^ians^. Seven thousand Bactrian caValry, who 
liaa hitherto followed his banner, refused to. abandon 
their country, disb^tnded, and returned to their seVe-» 
ral homes. The Macedonians soon aftei* captured 
Bactria and Amus, the two- chief cities, and effect- 
ually relieved themselves from all their diffictilties* 
Thus, Memnon's plan may be said 'to have been 
fairly tried by Bessus, and. to have -utterly failed; 
in fact, the only case where such a system can suc- 
ceed, in ^v^here there ^s some great barrier within 
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which the invaded can defy the attack of the- in- 
vader. 

Bactria, the modern Balk, and. once called Zari- 
aspa, was built on the banks of a considerable 
stream, which', flowinff down from the Paropamisus, 
entered tne Oxus about St day's journey to the north 
of Bactfia. In the days of the Arabian geographers, 
the whole of its watdrs were exj)ended in irrigation, 
long before its junction w^th the. Oxus; aiid'tliis 
probably is its present state. 3alk, although fallen 
from its regal magnificence^is still a considerable 
city. Th§ who]fr distrioir followed the fate ^f. the 
capital, and submitted to the conqneroj, who ap- 
pointed Artdbaziia to the vacant satrapy. 

He then prepared to crpffls the Oxus and pursue 
Bessus into the Trarisoxiana. of ihe- Romans, the 
Mawaralnahr of the Arabians ; but the Thessalidn 
and confederate troops, who had volunteered at the 
commencement, of the Jast eaiopaign, had been 
sickened by the snow, th^ cold,' and the hunger to 
which they had been lately expo.sed; Alexander, 
therefore, • seeing -tbp state of their minds,- gave 
them Leave to return home. ' Al the jsam^e time a 
scrutiny took jdaj^e aitiongthe Macedonian soldiers, 
and all whom age, wi>undi, or other, infirmities had 
rendered either unable '.or unwilling to encounter 
farther hardships, were sent honae.with jthe* T^s 
salians. •. 



( 



According to AristObulus-r-and he-is on the whole 
the best authority even " in our days— the Oxus, of 
;all the rivers of Asia, was. infierior to the ereal 
Indian rivers alone ; its sources.were supposed not 
to be far from those of the Indus and the Ganges— 
and its termination in the Caspian. This last as- 
sertion has been universally adopted as a truth, and 
.the map of Asia, to this day, traces an imaginary 
course fogr the Oxus oyJihon from the vicinity of 
Ur^antz to' the shores qf the Caspian sea. But the 
waters of the' Oxus never had, as I believe, any 
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other termination than the lake Aral. In the tenth 
century, Ebri Haukal, in the thirteenth, Edrisi, de- 
scribe it- as falling into that lake. Abidghazi Khan 
certainly does assert that one branch did once pass 
under the walls of Urgantz; if so, it 'must have 
been an artificial canal, which, when the labour of 
man<^ased to be bestowed upon it, soon was closed. 
Ancient geographers looked upon the mouth of the 
Ochus or modem Ted|^en, as the ihain branch of 
the Oxus, although modem observations have proved 
thai there is no communication between thefn. 

Arisfobulus, who c6uld not be niists^en in this 
point, describes tho O'xus^as six stadia, or something 
, less (a^ccording to the measure adopted by the com- 
panioiis of ^Alexander) thaiihalf a mile, broad. 
Thifi gre^t stream presented a formidable obstacle 
to the northern pjrogress of Alexaicder. Many at- 
tenapts tvere made to constmct pieijs on the bank, 
but as it coni^sted of a loose sandy soil, ^e short 
piles formed fp6m the stunted timber to be procured 
in the vicinity, were swallowed, and no solid woi^ 
could be constructed. The king, however, was not 
to be .baffled by these untoward circumstances 
floats were formed, supported on hide^, eithcfr in- 
flated, or stuffed with hay ancrreiidered water-proof; 
and on these frail barks the whole anriy was ferried 
across in the course of five days. ^ 

As soon as the Macedpnians had gained the right 
bank, Spitamenes, satrap of Sogdiana, ^d Data- 
phenics,'. two of the leading Persians who had 
hithertb adhered to Bessus, sent messengers to 
Alexander, promising, were a small force with a 
respectable commander sent to strengthen their 
hands, to deliver up Bes^s, whom they had already 
placed under arrest, ptolemy, the son of Lagus^ 
was sent forwards,, with a small but sebct force, 
and his account of the transaction must certainly 
be regarded as the most authentic. 

He advanced with great rapidity, and in four dws 

a 
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ttuyeried a space equal to ten otdinanr marcheff* 
On approaching the enemy, he wad informed that 
Spitamenes and Dataphemes, scrupled actually^ ta 
deliver Bessus into the hands of the Maeedonians^ 
but that the pretender to the empire of Asia was 
left almost deiftitute of troops in a Walled village. 
Thither Ptolemy proceeded, ind made himself mas- 
ter of the person of Bessus without encountering 
the slightest resistance. As soon as he had thus 
vuccessftilly executed his commissibn# he verote to 
the king for instructions as to the manner in which 
he was to conduct the prisoner into his presence. 
The answer Wasj to deprive him of his arms, to 
place a rope round his- neck^ and thus conduct him 
to meet Ateiander*' 

Ptolemy obeyed, and when the kipg appeared, 
drew his prisoner to one side of the 'road«^ Aler* 
ander, when opposite, stopped his chariot, and asked 
Bessus why. he had seized, bound, and -murdered 
his kinsman and benefactor, Darius ? The linfor* 
tunate man toswered, that it was nottis individual 
deed ; that all the satraps had copcurrecl with hnn 
in the necessityof the measure, and that their com* 
mon object was to secure the favdurxrf Alexander. 
This excuse, false certainly* in its laiter p'art, was 
not received. Bessits was publicly^scourged, while 
a hendd announced to all the nature of his offence, 
and was sent to Bacti^a, there to await his final 
dobm. .Alexander then marched onwards, and. 
arrived at Maracanda, the modem Samarcand. 

Many veaders may imaspjie that the Macedonians 
had npw been conducted into sandy deserts and 
barren regions, where all was desolate, and the 
necessaiies of life could scarcely be procured ; but 
the contrary was the case; for, according to the 
Arabiaa geographers, who were intimately ac- 
quainted with every part of .the country, there can- 
not under the sun be found more delightful spots 
tHan in Mawaralnahr, between ^e Oxus and Jaxar- 
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tes,^the Jihon, and the Sihon. The valley, Al 
Sogd (whence the Greek Sogdiana), with Samar- 
cand at its upper and Bokhara ?it its lower end, is 
in an especial manner celebrated' by them, as one 
of the terrestrial paradises. •* In all the regions of 
the earth (writes Ebtt Haukal, the great traveller 
and geographer), there^is not a more delightful and 
flounshing country than Mawaralnalir, ©specially 
the 'district of Bokhara. If a person stand on its 
ancient' citadel and cai^ his eyes around, nothing is 
visible on any side butbeautifnl jgreen and luxuriant 
herbage,- so that he might imagme the gr<3en of the 
earth and the azure of -the skies to be blended with 
eaefi othe!r; and as there' are verdant -fierd? in every 
tfnaiter,' so there are villas interspersed among 
them.'V 

** Ills naid,"' writes this i^anie author, "that in all 
the world there are not more delightful places than 
the sogd' (valc^ of SamarcandV.the rood Aileh (near 
Balsora), and the ghouteh of Damascus ; but the 
ghouteh "ef Damascus is within o^e fiSirsang of* bar- 
ren and dry hills, without trees, and it contains 
many spiots which are desolate and without verdure. 
A fine prospefct ought to be «uch as completely fills 
the ^ye, and nothing should be visible but sky and 
green. TJie river Aileh affords this kind of prospect 
for one farsang only, and 'iSb.e verdant spot is either 
surrounded by or opposite to a dreary desert. But 
the vales, and buildings, and cultivated plains (k 
Bokhara, extend above thirteen farsangs by twelve^ 
and the sogd, for eight d^ys' journey, is all delight- 
ful country, affording ^ne prospects, and full of gar- 
dens, orchards, villages, coriifields, villas, running 
streams, reservoirs, and fountains, both on the ri^ht 
and left hand. You pass frmn cornfields into nch 
meadows ; and the sogd is far mpre healthy than 
the rood Aileh and the ghouteh of Damascus, and 
its fruit is the finest in the world.^ 

Alexander remained for some time in this do* 
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lig^tful region, where he remounted'his cavalry, as 
the loss of horses of every kind had been great 
during the winter operations, and the passage of 
the Parqpamisus. in an attack on a hiU fortress, 
the position of whith is doubtful, as Arrian places 
it near the Jaxartes-, Curtius between the Oxus and 
Maracanda, he received a severe ^ound from an 
arrow, which splintered a portion of one* of the 
bones of his leg, and long incapacitated him from 
active duty. He* oould not, .however, remain^ quiet 
until the wound was thoroughly healed, but caused 
himself to be c^ied in a litter wherever he judged 
his presence necessary- A. dispute took place, con- 
sequently, ^between the cavalry and infantry ;-^to 
which belonged the privilege of -carrying , tjteit 
wounded king. This Alexander decided with his 
usual judgment, by devolving the duty alternately 
on both parties. ^ 

All Transoxiana had now acknowledged his au* 
thority, , and- every importanit city* had admitted a 
Macedonian gkrrisoo ; lie' himself had advanced to 
the Jaxartes or Sihdn, and fixed upon the site of a 
new towU, to be called Alexaijdria^" which he ex- 
pected would in time prove a great and flourishing 
city, when suddenly the .Sogdians and Bactrians 
rose up in arm^ and expelled- or massacred most of 
the Macedonian garnisons. 

There can be no doubt of the connexion of Spi- 
tamenes and the other accomplices of Bessus with 
this insurrection; their reception from Alexander 
was probably not very cordial, nor do we read of 
any reappointments to their govemihents, as had 
invariably been the case on previous occasions. It 
appears also to me, that Alexander deeply erred in 
ordering SeSsua to be scourged publicly for his 
crimes. That lord belonged to the highest order 
of nobility, and was entitled to great privileges. 
Xenophon informs us, that when Orontes had l^n 
condemned to death for hi^ treachery to Gyrus the 



» 
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younger, and was in the "act of being led to exe- 
cution, sQl men prostrated themselves before him* 
as usual. It may.be inferred that the 'feelings of 
the Persians were as much Oytraiged by the de* 
iprading punishment of Bessus, as thdse of the Eng* 
fish nobility would be, were they to see a duke of 
Norfolk orNorthmn\)erland fUygged by the hands 
of the contition hangman through the streets of 
London. ' , ^ • 

Alexander had summoned an assembly, to be 
composed of all the leading men in the cbuntry. 
Theolyect probably was to settle the .government 
and the collection of the. jevenues on the plan most 
agreeable to thejonen of iftfldence. But Spitamenes, 
an^able and active man, took occasion froni this to 
eoiivey private intelligence, io. 231 summoned, an- 
nouncmg thai the. object of c. the invacter was to 
seize and massacre them all. The consequenciB 
was the general revctlt, in which the people in the 
immediatQ vicinity of Alexander and his army 
joined. The inhabitants of "these- provinces were 
not only more warlike than the* nations hitherto 
liubdued, but connected by blood and international 
eonununication with the powerful Scythian tribes 
to the north of the Jaxartes and tp the east of Sog- 
dis^a and Baetria^ who, as afterward plainly ap- 
peared, had promised to aid ^ Spitamenes aiKl ms 
associates.. The epiergency, therefore, was such 
as to call fort)^ bH the enei|[ies of Alexander. 

The inhabitants of the populous vale on the left 
bank of the. Jaxartes-*^*c^ed in modem times the 
di8trict«< of Fergana and^ Al Hash-— had taken re* 
luge in seven fortified cities. The walls were 
formed of indurated earth or mud,* being the same 
materials still used in .that country for like purposes. 
Alexander, having ord^^d Crateriis to march 
against Cyropolis, the chief city (probably the 
modern Chojand), proceeded in person to Gaza, one 
^ t]»e towns. The troops formed a circle round ^ 

09 
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— ^with the archers, ^lingers, and dartmen in the 
rear. These, while the Soldiers were marching to 
the escalade, cleared the walls of their defenders, 
by the clouds of missUes^ which they 'discharged; 
the ladders were then E^lied, and the Macedomsms 
mounted the walls. The men were put to the 
j^word, the women and children were spai^d. The 
army was then led td the next town, which was 
fortified in the same manner— and captured by thtf 
sa.me means. Next day, a' third city experienced 
the like fate. While the infantry \^re thus em- 
ployed, the ^cavalry S^as sent to ;^atch two other 
cities, lest the inhabitants, t^ing^ warning from the 
fate of their neighbours,' should seek refuge in the 
desert or, among the liiQuntain^, >7He]^ pursuit 
would be impossible. The inhabitiuits of these, ^ 
Alexander had foreseen, learning th^ fate of the 
others from the ^moke of the conflagration, and 
from chance tugitives, attempted to ' escape in a 
body, btLt were overtaken by the cavalry and mostly 
cut to pieces. 

Having thus captured £ve towns in the short 
space of three days, the king joined Craterus under 
the walls of Cyropolis, the capital. This town had 
been founded by the great (yyrus, as a barrier ag^ainst 
the Scythians. Its fortifications were more formi- 
dable« and it wa» garrisoned by eighteen ^ousand 
of the bravest baJ^arians of the vicinity. Engines 
.were therefore constructed, and preparations made 
to batter down the wall^, and form'bi^aches in the 
regular way. But as he was caUBfiilly examining 
the walls, he 'discovered the channel of a stream, 
which in winter ran through ^e city,. but was then 
dry. The aperture bet^ween the. wall and the bed 
of the torrent was large enough to permit the en- 
trance' of single soldiers. He himself, with a few 
others, crept mto the city by. this inlet, while the 
attention 6f the besieged was fixed upon the opera- 
tions of the -engineers. The party having ihui 
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gained entranc'e, rushed to the nearest gate, broke 
dt open, and iadmitted the guards-, the archers, and 
Agrians, who had been drawn up ' in front of the 

fate for the very purpose. The garrison, surprised, 
ut not dismayed, bravely charged the* assailants, 
and nearly succ'eeded in expelling them. ' Alexan- 
der himself received a i9itunning bloV^ from a stone, 
on the nape o( his necH, and Crat^ms was wounded 
by an artow. The M^^cedonians at last drovosthe 
ffarrisen from the streets 2^d the toarket-place into 
me ditadel. But as this^^as not supj^ied ^ith 
•wateij ten thousand' meix surrendered kt discretion 
in the 'course of the following day| and the seventh 
and last city fcdlowed their example. The prison- 
ers were divided ai^ong the soldiers,- in"order to be 
conveyed out of the countly — it bem^ Alexander's 
fixed resolution not- to leave 'in Sogdiana a single 
individual who had been actively engaged in this 
insurrection. 

The necessity of these rapid and energetic mea- 
sures became manifest when the right baok or the 
Jaxartes were seen crowded by Scythian cavalry, 
eager to render assistance tp ihe insifrgents. 

Thefse 6c3rthians, sotnuoh extolled by the sophists, 
and e^en poets, of- Gij^ec^ and Rome, for their vir- 
taes and the iKippy simplicity of their liv^s, have, 
in all recorded ^es, been the curse of the civilized 
• world. Issuing' in all^ directidns' from. the steppes 
of Tartanr, theylttve spread ryin and desolation 
over the fairest portions of our globe. Their habits 
and practices have been th£ same forfive-and-twenty 
centuries, and un4er thfe various names of Gin^me- 
hans, Trerians, Scythians, Getae, Tochari, Parthi- 
ans, Goths, Huns, Mongols, Zagataians, Tartars, 
Tujrks, and Turkomans, they have never ceased to 
be the scourge of^agricidtural Asia and Europe : nojr 
will any thing ever stay this plague but the intro* 
duction of Eifropean arts and sciences among[ the 
peaceful inhabitants ol tiie bankft of the great Asiatic 
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rivers. Alexander had. already coibe in contact 
with their kindred tribes, to the west of the Euxine 
•^and he was now destined to hearlheir taunts from 
the fight bank of the Jaxartes* 

He- was then ^gaged in founding and fortifying 
that Alexandria whiel^ wksi named by the Greeks 
Esckata or Eztremef This city is probably the 
modern .Ader)cand on the left bank of^th^ Jaxartes, 
at the eastern end of the fertile 4istrict;af. Fergana. 
£bn Haukul says,, " It enjoys the wannest climate 
of any place in the district of Fergana. • It id next 
to the enemy, and i3 twice or thrica as large as 
Awash. It has an ancient; citadel, and suburbs, 
with groves and gardetks^and running streams." 
The army was engaged for three weekly m fortifying 
this limitary town. The terminatioh of the labour 
was celebrafed by the usual S9.crifices and their ac- 
companying festivities^ The soldjters .competed for 
prizes in horse races, chariot races, and other trials 
of skill, strength, and activity. The colonists for 
the new city -were selecte/d* indifferenHy from 
Greeks, barbarians, and Macedonians. 

But each returning da^c presented to the .view of 
Alexander tl^e^hated Scythians on the opposite bank. 
They even shpt their arrows across, as the river 
was not broa4 in that quarter, and dare^the Mace- 
donians to the combat, telling them that iftl^y came 
over the]^.would: soon 6e taught the diffi&rence be- 
tween the Scythians andU;ie Asiatic barbarians. 

Exasperated by th'^e and similar taunts, Alex- 
ander ordered floats and rafts, supported 6y inflated 
skins and stuffed . hides, to be .construbted fbr the 
purpose of conveying the troops across. But the 
sacrificial omens wer^ pronounced by the diviners 
to be faost inauspicious. Aristander and his eom- 
panions were probably alarmed for thjS honour and 
safety of the king. They must have known that 
the Jaxartes was the river which« under the name 
of Araxes, the greal Cynia had crossed previous to 
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his fatal defeat by the Scythian Massagetae. The 
narrow escape also of the first Darius, and the con- 
sequent irruption of his pursuers into Thrace, had 
.rendered the Scythian name temble in p:reece. 
The diviners,' therefore, persisted in reporting bad 
omens ; and Alexander, angry and indignant as he 
was, dared not (nor would it have been wise) to 
disregard their afaswers. The Scythians, however, 
Still continued to line the opposite bank» and he also 
persevered in consulting the omens. He had no, 
ojther chgice-; he could not march back into Sdgdi- 
ana and Bactria to supprfe^S the rebellion, and leave 
the Scythians to cross the river with<>ut;nolestation. 
fiis perseverance succeeded, and Aristander at length 
pronounced the omens favourable for the expedition, 
but that great persona^ danger to the king was por- 
tended. By this -answer, pi'9bably, he hoped to sooth 
the. angry feelings of Alexandei*, while he calculated 
that the great officers) suppotted by tjie voice of the 
army, would interfere and prevent operations likely 
to prove fatal to their sovereign. 6ut Alexander 
declared that' he would run every risk rather than 
be braved ^and .baffled by Uie Scythians as the first 
Darius. had been. ' . 

. There is ho reason to suspect any coUusion be- 
tween him and the diyihiers. If any did exist, it 
was probably betweep the great officers and the lat- 
ter... Aristaqder's f declaration was, "fhat he coidd 
not falsify the om^ns, because Alexander wished 
them difFerent.l' 

The army was drawn up on the edge of the river 
ready to embark. Behind the trodps* were placed 
thie engines, fronTwhich missiles of every kind wejre 
discharged, ill ordetto dislodge the enemy from the 
opposite bank, 'and leave room for the soldiers to 
land. The Scythians were terrified by the execution 
done by the powerful catapults, especially when they 
saw one of their chief warrior^ actually transfixed 
through shield, breastplate, and back-piece, by an 
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engine-dart* They t^ierefore retired beyond the 
reaeh of the missilea. The trumpets instantly g^ave 
the signal, .and the floats pushed • from the shore, 
headed as usual by Alexander in person. The first 
division consisted of archers and shngers, who kept 
the enemy at a. distance, ^hile the second division, 
consisting Of the phalajuxywer^ landing and forming. 
Alexander then, ordered a troop of, the mercenary 
cavalry,,andfouk troops of heavy lancers, to advance 
and charge. The Scythians not only stood their 
ground, but wheeled round the flanks of this smsdl 
Body, aiid severely galled' the men with their mis- 
siles, while t;hey4$asily. eluded the direot^char^ of 
the Macedonian'horse. 

As soon a£( Alexander, had observed their mode 
of fightpig, he dislribuied the arqiiers, Agrians, and 
other light troo'ps, between the ranks of the cavalry. 
He then advanced, and when» the lines were neaiv 
ordered three troops of the Companion cavalry, and 
all the mounted dartmen, to attack from the naa^a,, 
while he formed the semainder into columns, and 
charged in front. The enemy-were thus.prev^nted 
from executing their usual evolu);ion^, for tlie c^^ 
valry pressing upon them on^every $ide, and the lighi 
troops 'mingling among them,..mafle it unsafe for 
them either to expose their flankd or to. turn sud- 
denly roijnd. Tl^e victory wa^j decisive, and a thou- 
sand, Spy thiah horsemen were left deacon the field. 

The pursuit was acroBs aj)arched and sandy plain* 
and the heat, for it Was in the middle of. summer, 
was great ana overpow«r|ngt Alexander, u} order 
to allay the thirst from which,Jln cbmmon with the 
whole army, he suffered excessively, drank some 
brackish water, which, either from its own noxious 
qualities, or from the overheated stata of the king, 
nearly proved fatal to himi* The pursuit .which, as 
usual, \f as led by himself, was inst^tly stayed, and 
he was carried back to the camp more dead than 
alive. Tlius the credit of Azistander was preserved. 
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Soon after ail embaesy arrived from the Sc3rthiatt 
king, imputing the late^ hostilities to bandit tribes^ 
that acted without the authority of the great council 
of the nation, and professing the willin^ess of the 
Scythian government to obey, the commands of .Al 
ejtander* The apology was accepted, and the am* 
bassadors received with kindness. The rumour of 
thifl victory and of the consequent submissioo 
df the Scythians, hitherto regarded invincible, 
proved highly advantageous in repressing the far- 
ther^ progress of the msurrectioii. The Macedo* 
nians, either from ignorance or flattery, called the 
Jaxa^rtes the Tanais,'and boast^'that their victo- 
rious. King had passed into Ehirope through the 
north-western bound^artes of Asia. ^ 

This victory' over thfe Spythians was very sea* 
sonable, as soon ^fter the news arrived of the hea^ 

^ viest blow that befell the Macedpnian arms during 

^ the whole war. 

While 'Alexander was' ""detained on the Jaxartes, 
Spitamenes, at thfe head v of the insurgent Sogdians, 
had iixarclied.to Maracanda, gained possess^n of 
the- eity, and besieged the Macedonian garrison in 
the citadel. • - Alexander^ on hearing this, despatched 

• to the asSistpace of the besieged a reinforcement 
of Greek m^rcenaries/coiisisting'oflfrfteen hundred 
Infantry ^nd eight hundred caval^. To these were 
added sixty of thfe Companiohs. , The military 
commanders were Androm&chus, lilenedemus, and 
Caranus. But these wete ordered te act under the 
direction of Phamuches, a Lyci^tn, skilled in the 
language of the country, and accounted an able ne* 
gotiator. Perhaps Alexander thought that, as the 
msurrection had probably been caused by a miscon* 
ception* Phamuches would be more likely to sup- 
press it by explanations, than mflits^ry men by the 
sword. 

As soon as Spitanifenes heard of their approach, 
he raised the siege of the citadel, and retired down 
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the river Polytimetus tpwards the royal city of Sog- 
diana. The Polytimetus is the modern Kohuk, and 
the royal city is Boldiara, (ialled by Ptolemy Tru- 
Bactra. Spitamene:^ was pursued by the Greeks, 
who, in their eagerness to expel him entiirely from 
Sogdiana, followed him into the territory of the 
Scythian nomads'; who possessed the great steppe 
between the Sogd and the lake Aral. Its preseait m- 
habitants are Uzbeks; The invasion of their terri- 
tories roused the tribes' of the desert, antf six hun- 
dred chosen horsemen joined -Spitamdn^s. Inspi- 
rited by this accession of strength, greater in name 
even than reajity, the Persian halted on the edge of 
the desert, and prepared to give his pursuers battle ; 
and the tactics which the genius and activity of Al- 
exander had repeatedly baffled, proved successful 
against commanders of less skill and vigour. 

Spitamenes neither charged himself, nor awaited 
the Macedonian charge ;.bujt his cavalry >vheeled 
round them in circular movementSj and discharged 
their arrows into the pent^e of ttie infantry. When 
the Greek cavalry attacked, the Scythians easily 
eluded Jhem by the greater Swiftness and freshness 
of their horses. But ilie moment -the assailiants 
halted or retired, the Scythians a^ain returned and 
resumed, the,, offensive* When many Greeks had 
been thus wounded and a few slain, ^h^ generals 
formed the whole into a square, and retrejited in the 
direction of the Polytimetus, ih'the vjcinity of which 
a wooded ravine *§eemedlikely to protect them from 
the enemy's missiles. But on approaching the 
river,- Caranus, the commander of the cavalry, 
without communicating with Andromachus, the" 
conimanderof the infaJntiy, attempted to cross, and > 
thus give the cavalry at jieast a ch^^cie of safety. 
The infantry being thus deserted by their only pro- 
tectors, broke Iheiir' ranks, and hurried in disorder, 
arid without listening to the voice of their officers, 
to the bank of, the river. .And although this wa« 
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high and precipitous, and the river itself far larger 
than the Thessalian Peneius, they rushed down the 
bank and into the stream, heedless of consequences. 

The enemy were n,ot sloW in taking advantage of 
this disorder; their cavalry lode into the fiver, and, 
while some crossed, took possession of* the opposite 
bank, and drove such of the Greeks as reached it 
back into the stream — bthers .pressed from t^e rear, 
and cut down, those who were entering the water; 
large parties stationed themselves, on each flank., 
and sho were«J their darts and arrows upon the help- 
less Greeks, who, being thus siu-comnded oa all sides, 
took refuge in ai small island. But here they were 
equally exposed to the arrows of the barbarians, 
who did not cease to discharge theoi until they had 
destroyed the whole. Only fort}'- of the cavalry, 
and three hundred of the infantry, returned to Mara- 
canda from this scene of slaughteh 

Aecordmg to lK.ristobulus,*.Phamuches, as soon 
as the service appeared dangerous, wished to yield 
the command to the generals, alleging that his com- 
mission extended only to negotiate, and not -to fight. 
But Andromachus ana .Caranus decliiled to take the 
commandjin opposition to the letter of the king's 
commission, and in thehour of danger, when nothmg 
biit great success could justify their assum^ptioh of 
it. The victory gf Spitamenes was, therefore, partly 
ensured ' by th^ ainarchy and consequent indecision 
of the Macedonians. The' conqueror r^tuyned to 
Maracanda, and again invested the. citadel. 

When Alexander received information of this 
serious defeat-^the loss in which, from the consti- 
tution of a Greek army, cannot be stated at less 
than five thousand meii — ^he took Vith him one-half 
of the Companion cavalry, the guards, the Agrians, 
the archers, and the most active soldiers of the 
phalanx, and, after a anarch of ninety miles, arrived 
at Maracanda on the morning of the fourth day. 
Spitamenes did not await his approach, and retired 
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as befofe lo the diesertt ^exander pressed him 
hard in his retreaty until he arrived at the scebe of 
lihe late disaster. ^ The sight of his slaughtered 
soldietBt with whose fete he deeply sympathized, 
arrested the pursuit, and^the dead were buried with 
due honours^ He then turned lids wrath against 
the inhabitants in the Vicinity, who had aided Spi- 
tavAenes itr the work of destruction, and overran 
the whol^ country, until he arrived-at the ispot wheie 
the* Poly timetus> large as it w^s, sunk into the sands 
df the desert.* After this act oT venffeance, Alex* 
ander conducted his troops across the ^Oxus, and 
spent theVinter at Bacti^i^. As the Sogdians were 
still in amfiS) it is 'evident that some causes, of which 
we have been left ignorant, caused this retrograde 
marchk 

During the short intervals between his almost 
incessant militaryoperations, Alexander had of late, 
when appearing in . his civU capacity, partially 
adopted thp Persian dress and regal costume. This 
gave Serious offence to many Macedonian veterans, 
who. could ill brook to see the barbarian cidariB on 
the brow of an Heraclejd prince, or his limbs en* 
vel^d in the Idose folds of the Median robe. In 
theii* opinion, it not only betrayed ia degrading sym* 
pathy with, the fedlings of the vanquished, but also 
forebode a determinaUon to .claim the privileges, 
and exert the uhltmite.d -authority, possessed by his 
predecessoicil on the throne of C3rrus. They had 
vonp: ago, therefore, regarded this teiidency to inno* 
vation with' a Jealous eye» 

On the other hand, the Persian nobility were 
naturally scandalized at the rude and boisterous 
manners of the Macedonian officent} who; claiming 
almost an equality with their sovereign, ptess^ 
into his presence without any of those tokens of 

* Such also was its termination in the d^yii of the Arabian 
' ers, and such probably it 'is now, 
•tvetm tondttctrnt uta Uw Oxu& 
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respect and reverence whicli the Orientals m all 
ages have regarded as necess^iriiy Connected with 
the support of kingly authority. They thought 
themselves, therefore,jehtitled to remonstrate with 
Alexander upon the rude manners of his court, and 
press him to aSopt* some of those ceremonies, the 
absence oiL which would be certain in the end to 
draw upon him the contempt of his'eastem subjects. 

Nor ^ould a man of Alexander's taledts and know- 
'edffe ever suppose, that ^e innumerable millions 
df his acquired empire were tq be gover&ed by the 
Drute force of his few Macedonians. He w<as there- 
fore, as we shs^l hereafter see, more anxious to 
amalgamate than to keep separate the Greek and 
Persian ra6es. But this couJd not b6 done without 
sacrifices on both sides««and a* mutual approxima- 
tion to each other's habits. 

Of all the practices of the oriental courts; the 
ceremony called by the Chinese kptou, which en- 
forces prostratioi^ at the feet of the sovereign, is 
the most repugnant to European feelings. ' Some- 
thing similar, but not requiring so humiliating' a 
posture, was necessary on approaclung the presence 
of the Persian kiii^ of kings. It consisted most 
•probably of a low inclination of the body, a^^ we 
read that a sturdy Spartan once satisfied the master 
of the cerenionies, and at the ^kme tim^ 'his bwn 
consciences^ by dropping' a ring,. and stooping dowfi 
to pick it up again in the roy^ presence. The 
Greeks in gener^ regarded the ceremony as idola- 
trous, an4. as a species of adoration due otly to the 
gods. When, therefore, it was proposed to pay the 
same outward respect to ^Alexander, it could only 
be done by asserting^' that he was as much entitled 
to divine honours as Pionysus, Hercules, and the 
Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. 

As far as I can trace, Alexander never attempted 
to claim any other homage as a divinity ; nor do 
I find, from any respectable authority, that he ever 
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asserted himself to be the son of Ammon. That 
such a tale was whispered in the camp, and pub- 
lished both in Europe stiid Asia, there is no doubt; 
but it will be difficult to show that Alexander treated 
it otherwise than as aii excellent subject for witty 
sayings and good jokes. 

Arrian's accbunt of the iJrSt Tittempt fo introduce 
the adoration, or irpocKvvnmsy'is so descnptive of the 
feelings and opinions upon the subject,thati cannot 
do bettey than translate it. — ^It ought to b^ premised, 
that the co^rt of Alexander was frequented by many 
literary characters,, eager to see the new world 
opened to their observatitftis, and to gain the favour 
of the king., Among these, Anaxarchus, a philoso- 
pher from Abdera, and Agls, an Argive poet^ whosei 
verses, according to Curtius, were inferior to the 
compositions even of Ch<Brilus, were supposed 
more eager to gratify their great patron than to up- 
hold their .own dignity aM independence. — ^"It had 
been agreed," says my aiithoi;, '* between 4he king, 
the sophists, and the most respected Medes and 
Persians, to. introduce the subject of adoration while 
the^wme was going round. Anaxarchus com^nenced 
by^ayirig,-^*that Alexander could with far greater 
justice be deemed a divinity than Dionysus and 
Hercules, both on'acc6urit of the numerous and 
splendid^ actions performed l3y him, and because 
Dionysus/was a Theban, having no connexion with 
the Macedonians, and because Hercules was an Ar- 
give, equally unccfnnected with Macedonia, except 
through the family of Alexander, who was an 
Heracleid. It was also more prefer for the Mace- 
doniani^ to distinguish their own sovereigns by 
divine honours, especiaily when there could not be 
a doubt that they would honour him as a god after 
his departure from among men.* ' Much more just 
would it be, then, thus to' honour him while living 
than after his death, when all such distinctions 
would be unavailing.' — 
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''When Anaxarchus had adTgaeed 'fliese and 
fiimilar argfuments, those to whom the ptoppsition 
had been previous!]/ communicated ap^auded his 
speech, and wished immediately to eommence the 
adoration. The majority of the' Macedpnians, sd- 
though hostile to th& cer^mony^ remained silent ; 
but Calisthene» took up the question and spoke — 

"*0 Anaxarchus, Alexander ^in my opinion is 
worthy of every honour ^hich, without exceeding 
due bounds, can be p^id to a nian ^ hut a strong line 
of distinction has been drawn between divine 'and 
human honours. We honour the gods m various 
ways — ^by buildilig tenfi^es, erecting statues, ex- 
empting ground consecrated, to them from profiame 
uses; by sacrificing, pouring libations, and com- 
posing hymns ' in. theit praise-^but principally by 
adoration. Men are 'kissed by "those' who sedute 
them; ))ut the divinity) seated aloft, beyond tiie 
reach of the touch of man, is honoured by adora- 
tion. The worship of the godli is -also celebrated, 
with dances anrd sacred sonffs. Nor ought we to 
wonder at this marked line of difference, for even 
different gods have different honours' paid to them, 
and those assigned to deified heroes are distihctly 
'separated from those paid to the divimty. It is un- 
becoming, therefor^, to qonfound all these distinc- 
tions, and to swell men by excessive honours beyonid 
their fair t)roportion^ and thus, as far a^ depends 
upon us, by granting equal honours to men, degrade 
the gods to. an unseemly humiliation. Even Alex- 
ander himself would not tolerate the condiict of any 
private individual, whp might attempt by illegal . 
suffrages and election to arrogatje royal honours to 
l^imself ; with much peat£^ justice will the anger 
€(f the gods be excited against those m^n, who 
either tl^mselves arrogate divine honours* or j[)er- 
mit others to claim stivi for -them. , 

^ * But Alexander beyond comparison is, and had 
the reputation of being, the bravest of brave mea 

R 3 
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die most princely of kings, and the mosrt consum- 
mate general. And you, O Anaxarchus, who asso- 
ciate with Alexander, for Ijie purpose of being hia 
instyucter in philosophy,, ought to be the first in en- 
forcing the principles laid down by me, and in coun- 
teracting th« contrary. 

" * In yo^, therefore, it was highly unbecoming to 
mtroduce this proposal, and to forget that you are 
the^cQmpanion and adviser, not of a Cambyses or a 
Xerxes, but of the son of Philip, by birth an Hera- 
cleid ^d an jEacide^ whose ancestors emigrated 
from Argos to Mace^lpnia^ ai?id '^hose family, for 
successive gei^eratfons, has reigned over Macedonia, 
not by tyrannical force, but according to the laws. 
No divine honours w^e paid by the GreeKs even to 
^ercules while living, aor yet after his death, until 
the oracle of pelphi had -enjoined them to worship 
him as a go4. . - • 

' ^ < But if we axe to adopt the spirit of barbarians 
. because we are. fc^ in munber in thi? barbarous 
land, I call upon you, Alexander, to remember 
Greece ; and th^ the whole object Of jrour pJ^'^di- 
tion was its \Yj6lfare, and to subject Aaia to ^^ce, 
not GrecGC to Asi^^ Cgnsidier, therefore; whether it 
be your intention after youi return to exact adorar 
tion from the Greeks, .who of all men enjoy &e 
j^^test freedom, or to spare the Greeks, and im- 
pose this degradation on the Macedonians alone; 
or, finally, to be honoured by the Greeks and Mace- 
donians as a njian and a Greek, and only by the bar- 
barians according to th^ir. ow:n fashion ? 

^ * But sineeit is said that Cyrus, the son of Cam- 
bji^ses, wad the first who was adored punong men, 
and that from his time this humiliating ceremony 
has continued among the Medes and Persians, re- 
call to your memory, that the Scythians, poor and 
independent, chastised his pride — that the insolence 
of Darius was;checked by their European country- 
men — thai Xerxes was brought to a proper sen^e of 
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feeling by the AtheniaQB arid sLacedsmonians-^Ar- 
taxerxes by Clearchus and -Xenophon with the 
ten thousand — and Dariu» by Alexander, not yet 
adored.' " 

Thus far I have transcribed the words of Arrian 
— Calisthenes, he proceeds .to say, by these and 
similar arguQieiits, excessivdly annoyed Alexander, 
but spoke in unison with the feelings of the Macje^ 
doniana. The king, obsetvinj^ this, sent round to 
inform them, that the adoration or proatri^tion was 
not expected from them* As soon as silence had 
been restored, the Persians of the highest rank rose 
and performed the ceremony in order. Leonnatus, 
one of the Companioais, as a Persian was perform- 
ing his salaam without much elegance, ridiculed 
the posture of the performer as most degrachng. 
This drew upon him at the time the severe animad^ 
versioik of Alexan^r, who however again admitted 
him to favour. 

The following account has been also recorded. 
Alexander pledged ^he whole circle in a golden cup, 
which was first carried to those, with w.hom the 
ceremony of the adoration, had Ibeen previously 
^uranged. The first who received it, drsuned the 
cup, rose, up, miade his Adoration, and was kissed 
by Alexander; .and the cup. thus passed in succes- 
sion thiT'iqch the whole party. * But when it came 
to the turu "^ Calisthenes to pledge the king, he 
rose up, and oi^ined the cup; but without perform- 
ing^ the ceremony, approached the king with the in- 
tention of kissing' him. Alexander at the moment 
was conversing with Hephaestio^, and had not eb- 
served whether Calisthenes had performed the ctre- 
fnony or not; but Demetrius^the sen of Pythoiiax, 
one of the Companions, told Mcj, as Calisthenes 
was s^proaching,'that he had neglected the cere- 
mony; the king, therefore, refused the salute, on 
which the philosopher turned on his heel ax)d said, 
^ Then I rotura the poorer by a kiss ^ 
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It iA evident from thiv- account, that the dirine 
honours, respecting' which the southern Greeks so 
extravagantly calumniated Alexander, were no more 
than the prostration or .bending of the person, 
which the etiquette of tb6 Persian court exacted 
froih all subjects on approaching the royal presence. 
Whether it was. prodent in AJtexsmder to show an 
inQlination to require it from the] Macedonians, is 
another question. He evidently was a great ad- 
mirer of the wiitins[S of Xenophon, who (lad highly 
eulogized his perfect prince for tha supposed insti- 
tution of this and other ceremonies^ The question 
was agitated at thi^ period with great heat, and was 
productive of ^ittef' animosities between the two 
parties, and finally terminated in the greatest ca- 
lamity of Alexander's life* 

Cleitus, called' by Plut)k>;h Cleitus the Black, was 
the brother 'of Lamice, the l^dy who had actually 
nursed the infant Alexander, although the stqper- 
intend^ce had been intrusted to her motner Hel- 
laeinic^. Alexander's attachment to his nurse had 
ei^ended to her family; an^ when his two foster 
brothers had fallen by his side in battle, Cleitus be- 
came the favoured representative of the family. 
Duaring- the first four campaigns^ Itie had been the 
commander of the.royjal troop of the . Companion 
Cf /airy, whose ^special diKty it w?fis to guard the 
k.ng*s person on the day of J»attle. We have 
already seen how well he perfonned his duty in the 
battle on the Oranicus, axid how hi9 services had 
been rewarded with the command, after, the dea^ 
of Philbtas, of hadf the Companion cavalry. The 
importance of this office^ maey be inferred m>m the 
circumstance mentioned by Arrian, that Perdiccas, 
when dividing the satrapies of the entire amonff 
the great officers, reserved to himself the comiaaml 
of the Companion cavalry, " which was in fact the 
. regency of the whole empire." Cleftus, therefore, 
was not only the ooniidential fmnd of Alexander, 
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but one of the highest officers in the Macedonian 
camp* 

While Alexander cojotinued in his winter-quar- 
ters at Bactra, the day came round which the Ma- 
cedonians held sacred as the festival of Dioilysus 
or Bacchus. The king had hitherto religiously ob- 
served it with all the^due sacrifices and ceremonies; 
but on the present occasion he neglected Dionysus, 
and devoted the day to the Dioscuri, Castor and 
PoUux- 

The ancient Persians, vhose origin was probably 
Scythian, were deep drinkers.* Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, caused it jto be recorded in his epitaph, 
that, among other laudable qualifications, he could 
bear more wine than' kay of nis subjects.- Alexan- 
der, unfortunately for ..l^mself, preferred the deep 
carousals of the barbarians to the sober habits of 
the Greeks, and his winter-quarters wete iften cha- 
racterized by prolonged sittings and excessive drink- 
ing. Like many Other men, the king appears to 
have found it more easy to practise abstemiousness 
as a general rule, than temperance on particidar 
occasions. 

Qn this day, the conversalion had naturally turned 
upon the explpits of Castoi; ^nd Pollux, and many 
of the guests, certainly hot without reason, affirmed 
that their deeds were not "to be named in comparison, 
with the achievements 6f Ale;^ander. Others of 
the company were not more favourablCi to the pre- 
tensions of Hercules, and both parties agreed thsil 
envy alone prevented' men from paying equal 
hpriou^^ to living merit. Cleitus, who had ere now 
testified his contempt for tne liarbaric innovations 
of Alexander, and the baseness of his flatterers, 
being much excited by wine, exclaimed that he 
would no longpr allow the exploits of the deified 
heroes of ancient days to be thus under^'^alued ; thiat 
the personal achievements of Alexander were 
neither great, wonderful, nor worthy to be compared 
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to the actions of the demigods ; that alone he had 
done nothing-, and th^ his victories were the woik 
of the Macedonians. . 

This argument was retorted by the opponents, as 
loeing equally applicable to the actions of PhUip, 
Jie favourite hero of the veteran, while they in- 
8isted that, with the. same mean^ and with the same 
Macedohians, Alexander had infinitely surpassed 
us father in the magnitude aM glory 4f his deeds. 
On this Cleitus lost all self-command, and began to 
exaggerate "beyond " measure the actions of the 
father, and ta^ derogate faom^tjie honours of the 
ton. He loudly reminded Alexander that it was he, 
one of Philip*s veterans, who" had- saved his life, 
when he had turned his bjick to Spithridates, and 
te repeatedly extended his right hand in an insolent 
^knd boa^tfql manner j calling out, "This hand, 
tdexander,— this hand^saved your life on that day!" 

The king, who was ^so undei'ilie excitement of 
trine, imabte any longer to endure the drunken in- 
dolence of an o^cer whose especial duty it was to 
uneck all such conductr in others, sprung at Cloitus 
m his wrath, but was held back by the company. 
Cleitus, however, did not cease to ^ utter the most 
insulting and irritating language. Alexander tfien 
loudly called for his guards, remonstrated with those 
who detained him, complained that he was ia much 
a prisoner as Darius h^d heen in Wae hands of Bes- 
sus, and that he was king only in name. With that 
he broke with violence from the hands of his 
friends, sprung forwards, tore a lance from a sen 
tinel's hand, and thrust it through the^ unfortunate 
Cleitus, who fell dead on the spot. 

Aristobuius writes, and it is the more probable 
account, that when Alexander first sprung ^m his 
seat and was restrained by his friends, ethers of the 
Darty hurried Cleitus out of th^ banquetting roonii 
and that he even reached the quarters of 'Ptolemy^ 
-he son of Lagus,' the commander of the s^iiard 
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But as Alexander, in a paroxysm of plirensy was 
loudly callinj^ him by name, he rushed back into 
the . room, with these words, *^ Here am I, Cleitus, 
foryou, O Alexander !" and was instantly slain. 

The sight of bloQd, and- the completion oC his inr 
sane Vengeance, produced the natural and usual 
efifect, and the king was immediately restored to 
reason. His first impulse was to place the diaft of 
the lance .against the wall and Xq rush upon the 

goiat; but his friends prevented him, and conreye4 
im to his chamber, where he remained for tliree 
days, inconsolable, without eating or drinkine. 

** I blame Cleitus se»«rely," says Airian, " for his 
insolence to his sovereign, and I pity the misfortune 
of. Alexander, who thus proved himself the sla^e of 
two etiljs, wine and anger, by neither of* whici 
ought a temperate mau^ to be overcome. But I 
praise Alexander for hi^ subsequent' conduct,* as he 
oecame instantly conscious of having perpetrated 
an atrocious d^ed." ^ The majority of historians 
write that he retired to hin chamber and lay |;here 
lamenting and calling. x>n Cleitus^by name, and on 
his sister Landed, his nurse, and saying how gene- 
rously he, when grown nip, had repaid ber fostering 
care. Her sons had already fallen i^ battle inhis 
defence, and now he, with his own hand,, had mur- 
dered her brother. He did not cease to call himself 
the murderer of his friend, and obstinately abstained 
for three days, not only from* food and diink, but 
also from all attention to his person.'' 

i By degrees lie ^owed his friends tcr mitigate the 
vioience of Ms grief, and especially listened to the 
consolations of ^stander, who imputed the mis- 
fortune to the immediate disjAeasure of Dionysus, 
who had thus seyerely punished the king for the 
aegleet with which he hid been toeated. He there- 
fore offered an extraordinary sacrifice to the The- 
iban god, and was happy to impjite the rash deed to 
^ anger of a deity and not to his own infinnity of 
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temper. It moj b^ added, that fhe extreme irrita- 
tion and consequent phrensy displayed by Alex- 
ander on this melancholy occasion, may have partly 
been caused by the severe blow in the nape of the 
neck and back of the head, which he had received 
the preceding' summer in the assault of Cyropolis. 

Numeifous recruits (fopct southern 6reece and Ma- 
cedonia joined the wihter-quartere at B^ctra, where 
probably also Alexander heard of the defeat of Agis, 
king of Sparta, and his allies, by the regent Anti- 
pater. Curtius writes that -the first information of 
the actual comipeacement ef hostilities did not 
reach Alexander before his first yisit to !6actra. 
And the expressipns of ^schines, as to the situa- 
tion of Alexander al that period, can only be ap- 
plicskble to his Bactrian and So^dian campaigns. 

A second embassy from, the king of the ScyAiana 
brought valuably presents, an4^ offered the daughter 
of their soverei^ * in marriage. Alexander re- 
ceived them as kindly as before, but declined the 
, honour of a Scythian connexion. - 

To Baetra also came Pharasmahes, king of the 
Chorasmians, escorted by fifteen hundred cavalry. 
His ol]ject ]Hras to pay his respectfi-to the conqueror 
of Asia, and. to offer'his servicei§ in guiding an^ 
provisioning thcarmy, if the king wished to subdue 
the nations to the north and west of the Caspian 
sea. Pharasmanes was treated with due honours, 
•and told to place himself in communication with 
Artabazus, satrap of Bactria. Alexander declined 
his offers for the present, as he was anxious to enter 
India ; but added that it was his intention at a future 
period to conduct a lai^g& naval and land f(»rce; into 
the Enxine, where the co-operation oi the lung of 
Chorasmia would be thankfully received^..- 

This Chorasmia, unknown to theaneiMftgeogra- 
phers^ is the modem Kharasm, of which ihe present 
capital is Khiva, situated in the Delta'of theOxus, 
not much inferior in population and magnitude to 
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the Delta of the Nile. Had Alexander known pf 
its proximiiyto the Sogd, he would in all probability 
have paid It a ^vrsit. But we cannot doubt that Pha- 
rasmanes re|>reseated it as far more distant than it 
really was, since .he spoke of '^his neighbours the 
Colchians and Asna^ns.** This is sdso^evident 
from the supposition of Alexander, that the king of 
Kharasm, on the lake Aral, could aid his operations 
in the Euxine.* The omission t^ trace the. course 
and ascertai^ the .termination of the great rivers 
Qxus and Jaxartes, was contrary to Alexander'^usiial 
habits of research, ancL edgemess to extend the 
boundaries of the known world. For this perhaps 
two reasons may bo given : the w^tpf ship-timber 
in Bactria and Sogdiana; <uid th^ king's expecta- 
tion that his future operations in the Caspian would 
leave nothing obscure in tliat quarter. 

Before he left Bactra,'the unfortunate Bessus wiM 
brought before an assehibly, condemned to have 4^8 
nose and ears mutilated, and to be sent to Ecbaltana 
to meet his fate in the great council of the Medet 
and Persians. 

^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

r 

' SwetUk uampqignf B. C. SS8. 

Bactaia and> Sogdiana were still in a staite of in- 
surrection, as well as Margiana; Alexander, there-^ 
fore, left Craterus with four, lieutenants to subdue 
and pacify tjke Bactrians, while he himself a second 
time crossed the Oxus. He^entered Sogdiana, and 
separa^d his army into five divisions ; he himself 
commanded one, the others were 'led by Hephara- 
tion, Perdiccas, Ptolemy the son of Lagus, and 
Oasam. There after scouring the coun^ tn all 

S 
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direotions, and reducing the stpongf^holds of the in- 
Burgents, united undet the mrallfl of Maracandau 
Hence Hephftstion was $ent to found a city at the 
lower end of the Sogd, and Coenus, supported by 
Artabazus^ marched eastwaid towards the Massa* 

fetae, in whose territories St>itamen^ w^ said to 
ave taken refnge. -Alexander himself marched 
northward, and subdued most of the insurgents, 
who still held out in that quarter. . But Spitamenes 
finding Sogdiana thus guai^ed against his operations, 
changed the scene of action. H^ persuaded 600 
Massagetae to join his Bacthan and Sogdian troops 
in an expedition into ^aet^a. They crossed to tne 
left bank of 1^e.OS:UB, took bjr storm a border for* 
tressy and advanced within sight of the. capital it- 
selfi With the assistance of the Scythians he 
gathered togethsr a large booty,' principally flocks 
and beardsy with whion he.prepared to return to the 
desert. ' ^ 

There happened to be then stationed at Bactra a 
few of the Oompaniisn cavalry and other soldieis, 
who were recovering their he^th and strength after 
wounds and illness. These, indiefnant at the inso- 
lence of the Scythian^, sallied forth, «nd by the 
suddenness of their attack ' dispersed the enemy, 
and were in the act of returning with the rescued 
booty ; but not condocttng themselves with suflicient 
attention to the rules m discipline (as their most 
effective commanders were ^eithon, master^of the 
king's household, and Aristonicus, a mmsticil), 
they were overtaken and neaily aJ9 deartioyed by 
Spitamenes. Peithon^Jvras taken i^soner, but the 
minstrel foueht and fell like a brave man, — eonteary 
(«ays Arrian) to wha;^ might have*^been expected 
from one of his craft. The observation of Arrian 
proves that the minstrels of his days were not the 
same characters as in the time of Alexander. 
Aristonicus was a minstrel who recited- heroic 
poems to his harp one of the ancient xhapsodist* 
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who could fight as well ^ sing, use the sword as 
well as the harp. 

Whea Qra^erus received ii^ormation of this dis- 
aster, he pursued the Massaeetae with the greatest 
speedy and overtook theuton th^ edge of the desert, 
but not before they had be^n reiafo^Ced by oiie 
thousand -of their mounted countrymen. A keen 
eonj9ict ensued, in which the MacedjDnians obtained 
the advantage, but tile 'vicinity of the desert pre- 
vented them froiki profiting by it. 

At thi« time Artabazus^ the Persian, wearied with 
the distracted state of his satrapy^ asked permis- 
«ioa to. retire. ^ This was granted, and ^myntas, 
the soi^ of NkQlaus, appointed tp succeed hijodi. 
The successfqlresistance hitherto m^e by Spita- 
mehes, nxust have caused a strong sensation among 
his countrymea. In reading general Hstory, two 
years seem soajreely an object S calculation, but to 
contemporaries they ajppeax in a fax differient light, 
and a successful rebelhon for that length of time is 
ftufflcient to shake the stability of the greatest em- 
jnre. We find^ consequently, that the ^^ians were 
difi4X)8ed to revolt for. a' third time, at the inatlgation 
of their own satrap, ArsaDies,the successor of Sati- 
barzanes ; that the satrap of titie Tapeixi had refused 
to attend when. Summoned to the camp ; 3x\d ths^ 
Oxydates, the Median satrap, was wilfully neglect- 
ing his duty. Atropates, a Persian nobleman of 
the highest rank, was sent to displace and succeed 
Oxydates; an4 Stasanor and Phrata|diemes, the 
.Parthian satrap, liad been commissioned to seize 
Arsames. They had cfuc^eeded, and now brought 
the Areian satrap in chains to the camp. Stasanor, 
one of the Com{>anions, and a native of Soli, was 
sent to succeed him as satrap both of Areia and the 
DrangSB; and Phrataphemes, to apprehend the Ta- 
peirian satrap, and bring, him into the carn^. 

Coenus, with a powerful force, stiU contmued on 
tba eastern frontier of Sogdiana, watching the pro- 
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ceedings of Spitamenes, whose activity was likely 
to be renewea by the appearance of winter^ now 
setting ii). He again persuaded the Massagfetae to 
join him in a plundering excursion into Sogdiana. 
This was hot difficult, as they had no settled homes, 
but could easily, if invaded, remove their families, 

?)cks, and hetds, into the inmost recesses of Eastem 
artary; they were not, therefore, much affaid to 
■provoke the wrath Of Alexander, and prepared to 
acc^ompaiiy Spitamenes and his' troops with 3000 
horsemen. ' . , - • 

CoBnus was not tdken by surprise, but led his 
troops to meet the invaders: A bloody content took 
place, in which 800 of the Scythian cavalry were 
left on the field of battle; the survivors, accom- 
panied by Spitamenes, Add back to the desert'. The 
victory was decisive, and the'Bactrianp and Sog- 
dians, who had hitherto adhered td the 'fortunes of 
Spitamenes^, gave up the cause as lost, and surren- 
dered to'Coenus. This conduct was probably ac- 
celerated by their allies of the desert, who, when 
the battle had proved unsuccessful, indemnified 
themselves for their loss by plundering the baggage 
of those whom they professed to aid. On their re- 
turn home they received th& intelligence that flie 
king himself was preparing to penetrate into their 
country. Alarmed by this refwrt, and dispirited by 
their late defeat, they seized Spitamenes, cut ofiT his 
head, and sent it as a peace-ofiering to Atexander. 
Thud perished the only Persian whose talents and 
spirit nad rendered him formidable to the Macedo- 
mans. Upon this Ocemis returned to the winter- 
quarters at'Nautaca, near Maracanda, where cira- 
terus soon aftertvafrd arrived to announce the pacifi- 
cation of Bactria. 

While Alexander, at the commencement of this 
campaign, was ^damped on the banks of the Oxus, 
two springs, one of watier, another of oil, burst 
forth near his tent. The prodigy v(ras mentioned to 
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Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who reported it to the 
king. Alexander sachgced on the occasion, under 
the .guidance of t}ie diyiners, 'Aristander said that 
the fountain of oil signified great labours^ but vic-v 
' tory also at the close 01 tlienu Whatevermaybeour 
opinion 'as to the occurrence of the prodigy, we may 
be certain that Ai:istand€fr'8 prediction wes yetified 
by the events «f the campaign, and that pfobablyi 
as it was the least gloi;i)o.us,. so also it was the most 
toilsoiii^ Qf ail the Asiatic campaigns. The whole 
of the land ttras in arins ; the Macedonians had to 
Sipread thepisel^^s VK small bodies over the. face of 
$k countaEy, whicn is.cs^able of maiBftainin^ an in^* 
mense popalati6n, provided, under ^ wise ajid |)e- 
neficent gdvernment, the waters of the ffreat rivers 
be judiciously ditiiused and- aareiiLll}^ nusband6d« 
At present it is in the haiida of the most bigoted 
Mahome^ns in Asia; but in the tenth century, a&« 
eording 'to Ebn^ Haukal, Mawaralnahr alone cbuld 
furnish 300^000 cavalry and 300,000 infantry fox 
foreign servile, without feeUng their absence 



CHAPTER Xn- 

Some strong places stEl held Out. Alexander, 
therefore^'With the first peqp of spring, or rather as 
soon as the extreme severity of ,the winter had re* 
laxed, led his army into Sogdiana, in order to be- 
siege a precipitous rock, where, as in ah impre^a* 
b^e fortress, Oxyartes, a Bactrian chief, had placed 
Ins wife and children, while he' kept the field. When 
the Macedoniau^ arrived at the fo9t of it, they dis* 
covered tj^at it, was inaccei^sible on every side, and 
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abundantly provisioned for a lon^ blockade. A 
heavy fall of snow increased tbe difficulties of the 
assailants and the , confidence of the baibarians 
who were^thus furnished with plenty of water. 

This last observation by Aipan partly accounts 
for the total silence, as far as my researches have 
gone, of all the Arabi^ 'geographers and historians, 
conceming tills apparency impregnable sfnd 'eeiw 
tainly indestructibte fortress ; for the rock, it ap* 
pears', had no sprahgsj and depended upoh the hea» 
vens fpr its supplies of watef; but at the time the 
Macedonians,^ perhaps^ we'ie ignorant of this eir- 
ctunstance, or Alexander would not wait until the 
hot weather set in. •.•'.,- 
, He nevertheless summoned 'the place, and pro^ 
mised safetjr and proteqtion to all, with liberty to 
return to their homes, on condition of surrendering 
the fortress. The garrison ^anii|w^red with little 
courtesy, that Alexander, if he wished, to capture 
the rocK, must furnish himself with winged men. 
When the king received this.answerrhe proclaimed 
through ,the canap, that the first soldier who 
ascended the rock, should receive twelve talents; 
the second, elevcR; ihe thirds ten; and so down^to 
the twelfth, who was to receive pne talent, or 300 
dareics. 

It is impossible for us in the present day exactly 
to appreciate the current value of any of the an- 
cient coins, because that depended not only on the 
weight, but also on the comparative alnrndance or 
scarcity of the precious metsJs. The dareic was a 
gold coin of the i$Urest- kind, equal in weight to 
fifty Attic drachmae, each of which is -estimated as 
amounting to two pennyweights six grains of Etng- 
lish troy-weiffht ; but we may form some idea of its 
real marketable value, when we read, that iir the 
time of Xenophon one dareic a month was regarded 
as full pay for the Greek heavy-armed soldier. We 
may» therefore* easily imagine the emulatioa tbcai 
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would naturally be e:9;cited amOng the Macedoniaiui 
by this procramation, which promised wealth tod 
independence to the most' successful, and a hand- 
some competence to the twelfth in order. From 
the- giteat numbers' who presented themselves for 
this dangerous serviee, the three hundred best rock- 
climbers w^re- selected; these were .fui^shed- with 
a sufficient number of the iron pegs used in iildilg 
down the canvass of the tents, to be inserted where 
necessary in the interstices of the rock, and' in.the 
If ozen snow. ~ To each {leg was attached a stit>ng 
piece of cord, by way. of ladder. The climbers 
selected the most .pipecipitoucr face of the rock, as 
being the most likeiy to be catvelessly gujirded, ^d 
commenced theijr IsBoinrs as soon as it was dark. 
Thirty out of the thrde hnndred lost theii* h6ld and 
footing,, fell headlong, and iiunk so deep into the 
snOw, that their4)odies could* not be recovered for 
burial ; the -remainder s^^ucceedfed in their perilous 
enterprise, and by' break of day reached the top of 
the precipice; iW was considerably higher than 
.the broad platform occupied' by' the barbarians, who 
were not immediately aware of their Bscent. Alex- 
ander, therefore, again sounded a patrley, and called 
on the garrison to siirrender the fortress,- as. he had 
already procured the winged soldiers, with the want 
of whoQi they had before taunted him. The bar- 
barians were astonished, on looking up, to see the 
summit occupied by. Macedonian doldiers, who, ac- 
cording to onlers, shook long pi^oes ot linen in the 
air; to imitate the motions 'of wings. They there- 
fore surrendered tvithout' farther delay, and thus 
popoved tl^ tnlth of Alexander's favourite maxim, 
** That no place Ivas impregnable to the brave, nor ^ 
aecure^to the timorous." For although we need not 
suppose, according to the account, that the de- 
fenders were 30,000 in number, yet' it is clear, that 
a few brave- men. cocdd easily have overpowered an 
enemy wi^out defensive arms, without a chance ol 
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being supported« and with their limbs necessarily 
beBumbed by t^ic ^eeld and tneir excessive night 
fatigue* Amoog the captives were the family of 
Oxvartcs, wjaose eldest dau^^hter, ^xana, is said 
to have hte&, vriUh. the exoeption of tiie wife of 
pavius^thelotveEest woman seen by tha Macedo- 
nians during their Asiatic expedition. 

Sie Bacthans lield a middle pJaee between ths 
iins' and Scytiiians» partaking more of the 
polished maniiers of ib» former than of the rude* 
nesB of the lattej. They still esdst in.Khorasaa 
and Ma^iraralnahr, under . thfe n modified ^ame of 
Bukl|an3. Weaned with the uncea»ng suecessibii 
of new" tribes of ieonquer<HiB,from^ thet deserts of 
Tartary, they .hare for ages , re^ousiced the- practiee 
of arms« ano, like the Axmeniaiis and other Eastern 
natioi^i, retain thek industrious habits and peaceM 
occupations, as far as their barbiaou» masters wiU 
allow them). The Uzbek Tatars^ the present soye> 
feigns of these regions, call thepa Tajiks, or Buv- 
gesses, a name equally deaeriptfve 6i their aociid 
and mereadtite eharacti»» ^They ha^^e," writw 
my Author, ^ for the most part^lariga eyes, black and 
tively ; their hair blaok and very fin^ ;. in short, they 
partake . notlddg^ of tiie deformity of the Tatan^ 
among whom 4wy inhabit. The women, who ase 
generally tall and weii-shaped, hare tne eompLexr 
ions and venr beantifhl featuras." 

The dazzling beautyof his young ci^^tive made 
a deep irapi«ssion upon the victor, and the m^ 
mentary passioQ ripened info a lasting ^t>^hi|aLent. 
But, wanioi: as he was, and with the bad esaxoide 
of faia mOdid, JLcfaiUeS, before, his eyes, he soomed 
to take advanta^ of ^ hear unprc^tected state, <nd 
publicly sc^enmixed his marrrage with her*. It is 
•aid that he consulted his two friends, Cratenis wod 
HephaestioQ, upon the subject, and that GratenB 
■Iroogly dissuaded him from an alliance so vmjpiag 
Qaat to Macedonian pr«judieea» while the 
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nature of Hephsstioii saw no pdUtical reasons pow - 
erful enough to prevent his friend and sovereign 
from lawfiSly grsOifying an honourable passion. I 
doubf the truth of ihe report — ^for I see no cause for 
supposing that' the act was repugnant to the feelings 
of the Macedonians. Why should a^actrian l^ride 
be more degriading'td Al6xander^ than Illyrian and 
Thracian wives had beefflo PhiUp? 

Oxyartes no sooner htfard of the king'd attach- 
ment to hkr <5hild,^han he immediately came into 
the camp without fear or ceremony, and was wel- 
comed with all the clenaonstfations of joy and re- 
spect due to the father of the young queen. Th^ 
union with their countr3rwoman was regarded by 
stU the natives as a compliment to themselves, and 
these regions of Upper Asia^ as they were the most 
reluctant (o submit, were 'also the last to shake off 
the Macedonian yoke. . *• 

Arrian's account oft these two campaigns is not 
given with his* usual clearness ; he seems to have 
been wearied with recording the' numerous marches 
2&id -countermarches necessarily made during this 
tedious and'desultory warfare. Although, therefore, 
I have followed him in thp preceding account, I am 
sttongly inclined to believe that the rock, whei^ 
Roxana and her family were captured, wad not in 
Sogdiana but in Bactria, where Stjabo has placed 
it ; for what could (bl Bactrian chief have to do with 
Sogdiana, or whv look for a refuge beyond the Oxus, 
when the Paropamisusj. with its summits and re- 
cesses, presented a natural retreat for the insurgent 
Bactfians % If^ therefore), it was ' in Bactria, there 
can \^ no doubt that it was the same hill fortress 
which was captured by Timo.ur previous to his ex- 
pedition into India, and the description of which 
answers exactly $o thB rock of OXyartes. It ought 
to be added, that according to the tradition of the 
natives, it had been besieged in vain by the great 
Iskender, the name by which Alexander is still 
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popularly known in all the repons vSsited If 
mm. /* 

We hear nathin^' in Arrian's regular narratives of 
the e^edition into Margianay althou^^h Aloxiinder 
founded a city there, and Arri^ mentioois the river 
EparduB, among: ^^^ Mar^t-as 6ne ^< those aeeep* 
lained hy the Macedonians to have' its terminatiott 
in the desert. As,.hoW)^¥er, we find in other ^aces 
fhftt the' Panetac8& and the* Mardi are continuediy 
oonibimded with each other/it ma^ deiirly be imfemd 
that the PanetacsB^ in the vicinity of Baetna* wenr 
the Mardi of Margiatia* Curtius^ although in a con- 
fused mann^, mentions the marehdisioss the Oehi»^ 
and the foundation of the city Margiana, From 
these facfs, I ventmrer to assign the following jNre»> 
bable route to Alexander* From ■ So^diana- he 
crossed the 0]f[us,' and centered Margiana, a fertfle 
district, surrounded on all sides 6y&e desert, and 
watered hy the modem Mui)p-a^ galled Mairgua by 
Strabo, and Epa^hhis by Arnan. SA«CDrdii)g to the 
fiMrmeo: writer, tbe Macedonians retaisij&d the native 
names of some rivers, gave names entirely new to 
others, and sometimes translafte^ the native names 
into Oreek. 'Fo th^ laiit t^lass {toiqly belong the 
Polytimetus or '^ highly- valuable^** aa4 the Epardos 
or *' the irrigator.-' Alexamder built a city» called 
after himself on the latter rhrer/' which aocm fell 
into di^cay, but was restored by Antiochus, who 
gave it tt^ name of Aniioe&eia Margiana. It still 
continues to be a large and flourishmg city, under 
the modem' appeU^tipn of Meru Shah-Ian. Fpxm 
the banks of tiie Bflargus, lie maureh^to the O^tus,. 
the modem Tedgen, crossed ijt, and e^ftered the ter- 
ritcMy of the Par»tac^ Here also was a rack- 
fortress, something similfor to tlie one already cap* 
tured. It was cidled-^aeeordinj? to Anian — the 
rock of Chorienes. At the foot it was fomr nsiles 
in circuit, and the road leading from the bottom to 
the summit was more than a mile long* Thia eras 
the only ascent* narrow and diffiault of aooesf , even 
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were no oppositian offered. A deep rarine sepa- 
rated the rock from the onfy rising^, ground whence 
It could p088ibly.be asjsailed with any. prospect of 
success. Alexander proposed to fill up this inter* 
veiling gulf^ and thus .imitaf\e cm< land what at 1^ 
siege of Tyte he had already attempted 'by sea« 
The army was fcnroed into two divisions. He 
himself isuperintended- the operations of one'half 
by day, while the othe^r half, divided into three 
watches, worked by lii^t i!mder the inspection of 
Ferdicca3, Lbonnatus, and Ptolemy. But the work 
proceeded slowly, as the labours of th^ whole day 
did noft advance the mpund mo^ than ^thirty feet, 
ajid the labours of the mght tiot se much. The 
impatient^soldiers, thefiefore, constructed long lad- 
ders from the tall pine-trees, with which the hill wa8 
covered, and descended into the ravine. Here, in 
ptoper 'places and at shbrt (intervals, they erected 
upright posts. 'Hie summits of ^ttiese i;hey cod* 
nect€d by transverse ' pieces of limber, en which 
^ey placed hurdles, a^id finally ear^ so as to fonii 
s broad and^Bolid nlatform; on this again they 
erected covcred'gaileries,. which protected them 
from the enemy^s miM^ies. The barbarians at first 
ridiculed^ the attempt, but the gradual approach of 
the platfonn brought them ^within reach of the 
Macedonian darts, *which«ooa cle'4Jred a part of the 
Tock of its defenders. * ' ■ • 

Chorienes, more astonished at ^e extraordinaiy 
e!3tertions of the besiegers than having* any imme* 
diate r;au8e to feat the result, «sent 'a messenger to 
Ale:saiider, and expressed a wish to have a con* 
ference with 03^3raTtes« The latter, by permission, 
Bscendedlhe rock, and partly by affirming that no 
place could withstand the attack of Alexander, and 
partly by extolling^ his generous disposition, of 
-which he, the speaker, was an example, persuaded 
Chorienes to submit himself to the good pleasure 
of the besieger. When the rock had Wn delivered 
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Up, the cbnqueror, escorted by a strong' body-goaid, 
^ ascended and viewed, not without achniration, the 
' natural, defences of the place. This celebrated for- 
tress is» if I am not mistaken^ the modem Kelat, 
the favourite strong-hold and treasury of Nadir 
Shah. In deiscription the two .exactly correspond, 
nor is it probable that a^pdace tuf the natural strength 
and Importance of Kelat could have been passed 
ovei^ iri silence by the historians of^^M^xander. 
During the siege, a heavyfaUof sxiow had much 
incommoded tl^ asSailants,^ who wei^ -alpo badly 
, supplied with proviisions* ChorieneiS', therefore, to 
show his gratitude, as his strong-hold and govern- 
ment had been restored to bim,'provisioned the army 
for two months, and distributed,. fr9m tent to tent, 
com, wine, and salted mpat^s He added, that tins 
munificent tlqnation had not exhausted one- tenth of 
his reg^ar stores. Two chiefs, AusCanes and Ca- 
tanes, still kept the field in Parstaca. Graterus 
was sent against them, brought them to 'battle, slew 
Qatanes, and brought Austanes . prisoner to Bactn, 
where the whole army reassembled previous to the 
expedition into India. It wojild have been de3irahle 
to have heard more of Catanes, who, according to 
Ourtius, wa.s one of the early accomplices of Bessus, 
and bore the character of being deeply skilled ii 
magic, arts andChaMaean lore. The spirit of re- 
sistance died with. him, jand all the northera pro- 
vinces became tranquik -Such,' however, w«mb the 
favourable impression made upon Alexander b^f.the 
free spirit and gallant bearing of these baziiaun^uifl, 
that he selected thirty thousand of their, youtli, pro- 
bably all in their fifteenth or sixteenth year, who 
were to be taught the Greek language ■a!nd Mace- 
' donian discipline, and to have the same dress and 
arms as the soldiers of the phsdanx. 

Alexander like most oiher great warriors^ was 
passionately fond of hunting. He even punnie4 
the fox with great eagerness, when nobler game 
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could not be found. But 'at Bazaria, wbich probably 
is the modem Bokhara, he found a royal park, >vhich, 
according %to the traditions of the natives, had not 
been distnri^ed fur four generations ' These pajrks, 
something similar to the forestif of our Norman 
king£^ were scatte^jred.oVer the face of the empire, 
^nd the animals bred therein reserved for the diver- 
sion of the moharch himself. A fipot well supplied 
with wood ^d i^ater was selected for the purpose, 
enclosed within lofty walls, and stocked with every 
species of wild b€;^ts ,The younger Cyrus, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, possessed one of great extenc 
round the source^' of the Maeander, ^nd we learn 
fvom St. Jerome, that, in his agQ, Babylon itself 
,had been converted by the Parthian' kings into a 
TQ^l park. -Julian the apostate, in his fatal expe- 
dition to the Ea^t, broke into one of these enclosures, 
and destroyed the wild beasts by the assistance of 
his army . .'*. \ 

We may infer fjEOUJi ttie report of the natives^ 
that the remoteness of the Bazarian chase had pre- 
vented the 1^ four monarchs from visiting it. 
Alexander, therefore, anticipating r considerable re- 
sistance, led a strong detachment of his army into 
the royal pr^sefve, and declared war against its 
deni2eni9r^ew of which plrobably had ever before 
heard the trumpet sound, or seen the broad and 
pointed blade of the bunting-spear. The king was 
in fbont and on foot, when an enosmous lion, roused 
irotti the lair in;(rhich he had reposed for so many 
years 'Undisturbed, faced hit assailants and seemed 
inclined ip select the kipg for nis antagpnist. The 
4ion never attacks while running, walking, or stand- 
ing. He first crouches and gathers his limbs under 
him; and thus gives ample warning of the intended 
.spring. - 

Lysimachud, destined in time to be one of Alex- 
ander's greatMsuccessors, had .encountered a lipn in 
•single combat on the banks of the Euphrates,T«jid 
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had slain him, but not without i^ceiving a danger^' 
ous stroke from the paw of the w^iinded brute, 
which had laid his. ribs bai^ and'seriously endan« 
ffered his, life. This ffallant officer .now stepped 
forward, placed' himself ini front pf his king, but 
Alexander, jealous of the honour already- acquired 
by his general) ordered him instantly to. retire : 
' saying "he could kill a lion as \^ell ^ Lysima- 
chus." His words were confijrmedby the deed, for 
he received the animal's sprint on the point of his 
hunting-speajr with so much Judgment and coolness, 
that the weapon entered a vital part and proved in • 
stantly fatal. It was dn this pccasion tlult a Spar- 
tan 'ambassador^ who had been deputed to wait upon 
him 'after. thp defeat. of Agi^i, ^xclaimed^ "BravOj 
Alexandei^ well hast thou won the prize of .royalty 
from the king of the woods !" r 

But the Macedonians, who were too sensible of 
the value pf their sovereign's life to p^mit it ^hus 
to depend uppn the ontviA management of a hunU 
ing^spear^ convened an assembly, and ^passed a 
decree^, that thencefbrward^JUdKander Should not 
combat* wild blasts on foot,. nor huat without Jt>eiog 
personally attended by a certain number of the 
l^at officers. ProbabW this was not the first time 
m which, the king'js li^ had been endangered by 
wild beasts*. For Oraterus consecrated in the tern? 
pie of Delphi a hunting-piece in bronze,— the joint 
workmanship of Ly sippus and Leochares — which re- 
presented a lion and dogs — ^the kin^ fighting with the 
lion— ^and'Craterus hastening to his prince's assist- 
ance. These!hunting parties were not oi^y dangerous 
from the ferocity of the wild beasts, Ijut also itrom 
the unskilful or rash management of their weapons 
by the followers of the chase» Thus Oraterus had 
bis thigh pierced through by the larice of Perdiccas, 
while they w^re engaged in hunting the ichneumon 
on the banks of the Nile. Four thousand head of 
animals of various kinds were slaughtered in the 
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great pailc at Bazaria, and the sport was closed by 
a public banquet, principally compo'sed of the ve- 
nison. It ought tp be added,) that, even Curtius al- 
lows that the foolish stoyy of the e;]q)Osure of Ly- • 
simaehus to a lion had no other foundation than the 
fac^s abave reco.rded. 

But there occurred, either during this or another 
hunting party about the same period, a circumstance 
which, in its -consequences, had weU nigh proved 
fatal to 'Alexander. 

It had. been the policy of Philip to educate the 
sons of the Macedonian nobility inhivbwn palace, 
both for .the sake of their greater improvement, and 
probably of ensuring the' loyalty and iidielity of their 
parents. In order more immediately to connect 
them ^ith the court, some of the offices about the 
kind's person ;were entirely QOmmitted ^o their 
charge. . They acted as the royal' chamberlains ; as . 
chief grooms they had the'care ot thCrhorses from 
the door of the stable until the king and his own 
immediate retinue were mounted. They.had also 
to attend him on hunting expeditionii, probably to 
manage the dogs« and supply the' king with fresh 
weapons. The title of royal pages, thlrefore, w^ 
suit them better than any mother in our language. 
Herni<^au8, the ^on'of Sopblis, one of these young 
gentlemen, had in the heat of a bdar-hubt, forgotten 
his duty and slain the animal— perhaps unfairly (for 
the laws of the chase in allagpBS and climes have 
been tery arbitrary),— ^ertaiBSy so as to interfere 
with the royal sport. The page was deprived of 
his horse, and ordered to be flogged ; add it would 
atppear this was -the usual puiiis)iment for such of- 
fences.* But Hermolaus regarded it a» a personal 
dis^CQ, not to- be effaced but in the blood of his 
sovereign. He persuaded Sostratus, the son of 
Amyntas, his particular frien4 among the pages, to 
enter into his designs. Sostratus succeeded in se« 
dttcing Antipater, the son of Asclepiodorus, the sa 
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trap of Syria* E{>imene8 the son of Arses, Anticles 
the son of Theocritus, and Philotas the son of Car- 
sis the Thracian, ta become partners in the conspi- 
racy. » . . 

The pagfcs in tnm watched the royal bed-chamber, 
and the young traitors agreed to assassinate "the 
king on the night when it would he the duty of An- 
ticles to watch. But Alexander >did not enter his 
chambep on that night Until the pages were changed. 
The cause assigned for his absence is curious. A 
Syrian female,' an enthusiast anct supposed to be 
divinely ins|Hi^d,-had attached herself to Alexander, 
aoidiiad so far ingratiated herself with the inmates 
of tlK pa^ee, as to be afldwed firee ingress and 
egress at all houiiB of the day and night It was 
often her praottice to watch all mgl^ftat the king^ 
bedside. Her *pre4i6tion8,'^86, had been so iSuc- 
oessful, that either froihspoRcy or superstition gr^t 
respect was paid to her person and attention to her 
advice. . Qn this memorable niglit she met Ale^an* 
der as he tras retiring from the banqUeling-fbomio 
his climber, and besought him with eagerness and 
earnestness to return -and prolong the revelry till 
daybreak. ' •, 

The kjlHi^, who probably had never before received 
a similar eidiortatton from the prophetess,' immedi* 
ately replied, *^ that the^gods gave wholesome coon- 
seV* and complied with the advicel It is more than 
probable that the Syrian, whose privileged habits 
enabled her freely to visit every^plade, had over- 
heard the eonversation of the pages, and had taken 
Uiis strange jnode olf counteracting their treason. 

-Strange however as it most appear — it proved 
sufficient. For on the next day E^imenes commu« 
nicated the {dot to Charicles, the son of Menander, 
who immediatelyinformed Eurylochns, the brother 
of Epimenes. The latter gave the same informs* 
tion to Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, who laid it be* 
fore the king The comq^urators w«re seized* pot 
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to the tortare, confessed their own guilt, and named 
some accomplices. They were broueht before, the 
Macedonian assembly, where, according to some 
authors, Hermolaus spoke at length and apologized 
for hid' treason* His arguments Wer^, -that the Me- 
dian dress and the attempt to enforce the ceremony 
of prostration, the drunken revelries and consequent 
aomnolencjr of Afexander — ^were more than could 
bye any longer tolerated by a freeing; ')aiid that 'he 
had done^ well in desiring to deliverthe Macedonians 
from a tyran^t who had pu^ Philotas to death un- 
justly, Parmenio without ^vexi the forms of law, 
and who had murdered p*«itus in a fit .of drunken- 
ness. But tl^ assembly nad no- t|ympathy with the 
young regicide,- who wished to screen his own vin- 
dictive passions under the cloak pf patri^ism and 
love of fre|dpm. They therefore condemned him 
end his associates to death, but in executing the 
sentence they did itot use their darts, as in the case 
of Philotas, but overwhelmed tiie, culprits with 
stbnes^ . » . , 

This C9nspiracy originated- not in Macjedonian 
but democratic ^pnnciptes^ nor ought Alexander to 
have beei^ astonished at"" the consequences of his 
own conduct. He was the patron of democracy in 
the Asiatic cities. He delighted in the conversa- 
tion, and encouraged the visits, of, the democratic 
philosophers of southern Greece^.; Had he confined 
nimself within these bounds, his condiict would 
have been as harmlfiss;^s the coquetry of Catherine 
of Russia and o.f Frederick of Prussia with similar 
characters, in modern times. But h^ committed a 
i^erious mistakoy.in intrusting the n^iost important 
part of the education of the royal pages to Oalis- 
thenes. This maii had been a pupil jof Aristotle; 
according to some writers he was his nephew ; nor 
can it be doubted that he owed his situation in the 
court of Alexander to the recommendation of the 
Ig^tagyrite, He was an Ol3mthian by birth, rude of 

T« 
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majmer and bold of speeeh, of strong intellect and 
considerable eloquence. His princij^es were those 
of extreme democracy, i^or perhaps had he for- 
gotten the destruction of his country by Philip ; at 
least it may be inferred from th^f6llowmg anecdote 
that he had not. <* Once at the king's t^ble he was 
requested to pronounce an extemporaneous' eulogy 
Hpo^ the Macedonians. This he did with so much 
etoqudnce, that, the guests, not cmitent cWith ap- 
plauding him,- rose Up and covered him ^ith their 
garlands. Upon tliis AIexan4er said, in the words 
of Euripides, - . 



u» 
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^ But now, C^iisthenes; show your pcfw^yn m repre^ 
acokting the taiuMa of the Macedonians, that tne^ 
may see them and amend." The orator immedi« 
ately toolt the other iside of the question,, grossly 
abused the Macedomans, vilifted Philip*, whose suc- 
cesses he imputed to the divisions among the te^. 
publicai^ Clreeks, and 'DOt to his. owtk talents* and 
concluded with a q^tation to this purpose— 

**1lM w)Un4 liilMi Oiravslk ^iwovii )iMu>^ 

•% * ■ f 

By this he drew npbn himself the implacable hatted 
of the Macedonians, and Alexander said* that ** he 
had given a specimen n^t of his eloquence ])\A of 
his malevolence.** < 

Plutarch's accou!nt of this ill-judged exhibition la 
closed with the observation of Aristotle, that the 
doquenoe of Calisthenes w^s indeed great, but that 
he wanted common sense. It appears that be iflh 
dulged in vi^ent s{>eeehes, even in the presence ot 
Aristotle^ who is said to have answered one of tLem 
by simply repeatingi the Homeric line — 

<*flMii dafiQof aft^ my mB« lluM word! ftrrtMdt.* 



A quotations perhapa* move ap|ilic«ble to the rnvec- * 
tive affainat the Maoedonians and Philip— than it 
caid4 he tCKany other speech. Of late he had lost 
sround in Alexandei's favour, which had only in- 
dueled hin)k to become more ihsolenfin his manners. 
Qe had repeatjedly<iuitted the kinsr'e presence, wiA 
the following line en Homer on his lips-^ 

It is also reeoided; that when askifd by Philotas 
whom the Atiienians most honoured, he answered, 
HarmodLna and AHatogelton^ because they slew one 
of the two tyrants and abolished the tjrranny. Phi- 
Iotas then asked, whiere could the slayer ofa tyrant 
oibtain a-^safe a^lumf '^K nowhete else," said 
Qatolheoes, ^^aihong the Ath^niaha, who had de- 
fisiidea in -arms the helpless '^Heracleidae against 
£iiry«theii8,the then j^werfhl tyrant of all Greece.'' 
. It ia difl6ult for persona who form their general 
idea of a Greek philspsoi^ei' from t'lato, Xenophon, 
and Aristdtle, to coneoiye the differjsnce between 
^heae truly great men and the swarm of sophists 
•who in later timiSs umnrped the name of pmloso- 
phen. Plato^.Xeno]>hon,'andiLristotle were gen- 
tLemen in the nfoat> comprehensive sense of the 
word, the companions and fri«nd^ of menarchs, and 
who knew how to respect the rights and privileges 
of others, without betraying their own dignity and 
independeBoe.' Bat. the later ik>phist, the imitator 
of IHogeaes, found it much 'easier to sicquire the 
BMune oi a p^ikisofter by despising the decencies 
and eivcn chanties of hfe, and inculcating the doc- 
trine of indiscriflnnate eqiiality:— 'When I saytn- 
^Esernmnoto, I mean that all distinctions, except 
those ctf superior iiltelleet aod virtue, monopolized 
€»f comtte by the philosophers and their acmirers, 
we)« to be contemned and set at naught. Thus 
Caliathenea was ^customed to say {mblicly, that 
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Alexander had much more need of himthan he had 
of Alexand^r^that the kuigfa achievements were 
entirely at his mercy-^and<that his immortality did 
not depend upon the false&oods propa^tea r6- 
spectinjr his mrth,.but on what he, the historian of 
his actions, might choose to relate. Hermolaus 
was his favourite pupil, and strongly attached hoth 
to his person and doctrines. -It is not wonderftil, 
therefore, tli^t*the conduct of the^upil should have 
excited suspicions against the preceptor. All the 
writers agree \hai the conspirators confessed that 
Calisthjpnes had always given a willing ear to their 
complaints .against the Kmg. Some c^dd, thatwhea 
.Hermolaus w^s bitterly lamenting his punishment 
and disgrace* O^sthenes told him ^'to remember 
that he was now a man ;" ^n expression, after such a 
castigation, liable to a very4$ngerous interpretation 
Qut r see no reason whatsoeve;^ to oouht 'the 
united tfestiniony of ^olemy and Aristobulus, who 
both wrote, that the pages had confessed that they 
had been incited and encourag[ed by Oalisthenes in 
the prosecti|;ion .of their plot. He was therefore 
seized and impridoped. ' Respecting his end, Aris* 
tobulus and Ptolemy disagrf)e ; the former says he 
died in custody, the othsr^ that.he'wa& first tortured 
and then hahged.. On such a point the C(»nmand6r 
of the guar4 must be th&best authority; but the 
account followed by Aristobulus waJei probably the 
one made public ai the time. • 

I have dwelt the longer on the subject of Oalis- 
thenes, because his chains ^and death were regarded 
by his brethren of ihe long beard and short cloak, 
as an insidt and an outrage oommitted'against their 
order. He. was regarded as a martyr to the great 
doctrine not pf the equality but of the superiority 
of the , self-styled, philosophers to the kings of the 
earth, and his persecutor was loaded with slanders 
and calumnies, many of which are believed t» 
this day 
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Alexander left Amyntas govemoi^.of the regions 
between the Jaxiprtes and the Paropamisns, with 
3,500 cavalry aitid- 10,000 infantry. The spring had 
already passed 'away and the summer had set in, 
when he set out from Bactria io commence his 
Indian expedition.' His troops for the last three 
years had been enguged in hard serVice,^abounding 
more with blows than booty ;— he propdsed, therefore, 
to remunerate them for their past labours by lead- 
ing th^n to attack more wealthy an4* less warlike 
nations. He sqen ^arrived at the northern foot of 
the Paropamisus, where, according to* Curtius, he 
Jiad already founded a city. Noris this unlikely; 
fat, according to Strabo,iie founded eight cities in 
Sogdiana and Bactria, ^d one of then) might well 
kav^ been. intended toroMnmand the .southern end 
of the main.pass over the mountains. The city An* 
deraby'on tliersan^e site^ still retains a-eonSiderable 

Sortion Of Alexander's name. " The t(>wn of An* 
erab,-*^ writes an old tra^ller, ^ is the most southern 
whioh the Uzbeks posse/ss at present, being situate 
&t the foot of the mountsdns wfaic& separate the do- 
minions of Persia and the Gr^al Mogul froCu'Great 
Bukharia. As* ther^ is no otixer'w^ of crossing 
tiiiose mountains towards India with^beasts of car- 
riage but thioutfh this. city, a|l traveHers and goods 
from Great' BiuLhadria, desired for that country, 
must pass this way ; on which account the khan of 
Balk constantly maintains a good number of sol* 
diers in the pla^,;tboQgh. otherwise it is' not very 
strong.** ' 

^He then'entered the ^f^files^ snd in ten. days arw 
rived . at the Alexandria, whkh he had founded two 
years before. He had oceamon to be displeased 
with the governor, whOq[i ha therefore jiemovted ; h« 
also added new colonists to the city. But it did 
not prosper lonff under the name of Al^omdria. 
The inobability, however, is, that the more ancienl 
Ortospana, . whiqh the new 'city was to replace, 
lecovezed either its name or importaiioo« Foff 
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Strabo wtites that tb6 main road from Bactra to the 
Indies, was across th^ Paropamisus to Ortpspana; 
and Ptolemy has no Alexandria in that neighbour- 
hood, but'a Oabura, also called Ortospana. Cabura, 
without any real change, is the modern^-Oabul, the 
key ofv India in all ages, whether the invader 
is to advance from the. west or y the north, from 
Candahar or from Balk. The Paropamisian Alex- 
andria was, therefore, either the very same as 
Cabul,. or must have been built in its immediate 
vicinity The distance -on the map between An- 
derab and Cabi^ is about' a hundred miles. Nor 
cou}dthe Macedonian army,- with its regular bag- 
gage, have crossed the infervening iiills in less than 
ten days, for the road, sucih as it is, fellows princi- 
pally the. beds 'oftorrei^ts;. and Tittiour, who was 
ill, and had to be carried in a litter, on his cetum 
from I^dia, was obliged,- during this route, to,crosd- 
one' river twfenty-six and another twentystwo times. 

He then a4vanced to a, city called Nicsea, wh^re 
he sacHficbd' ^o Minerva, and ordered the satrapf to 
the west of the ' Indus to come and meet him. 
Taxiles \vas th^ chief of these,.and both he and the 
minor datfaps obeybd, brought presents, and pro- 
mised to give the king all the e}^hants which they 
possessed* Here he divided his army Hephae^- 
tion and Perdiceas, ' with one * division, were sent 
through the province of Peucaliotecr, of which Peu- 
cela was the capita to the banks of .the IndiisT, 
there to confttnict'a bridge; and Taxijes and the 
dther satrap& were ordered to accompany, th^m. 
Antes, the governor of Peucaliotes, proved refrac- 
tory, <but was sooft subdued, sgid Ms chief city, pro* 
bably the modem PejjBhwa'r, was takeii ;. the two 
generals then proceeded to execute their farther 
ordeins. 

Alexander, with the f«st of the army, marched to 
the left, into th« 'mountainous regions intersected 
by the western branches of the Indus. * He crossed 
in succession the Oboes or Choaspes, tiie £uaapia« 
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tod the Gkirceus. It is useless to attempt to toUow 
him through these unknoA^n regions ; but his per« 

sonal adventures were full of incident. 
Between the ChoeSf (which 'stdl retains its namCf 

femd must be crdssed in traveUiing from Cabul to the 

Indus) and the EuaSpa he besieged a city defended 
bj a double wall. In the assault J[)y which the out- 
Ward wall iVai^ Carried) Alexander was wounded by 
an arrow in the dhoulcter ; the warriors of his army 
pronounced it slight, but their only reason for 
calling it so appears to have been that the point had 
not p^tfetrated through. LeonnatQs ^and Ptolemy 
Were also woiindefl.- The anny^ aei ususLl in^uch 
cases, took ample' vengeancef for the king's wound. 
Craterus was 16ft; in this district to odn^plete its 
reduction, white Alexander moved 4nt9 the country, 
between the Euaspla and the Ouraeus. 

' The inhabitants of the &rst city approached by 
the Maee'donians set fire to it, and fled to the moun- 
tains ; they were . puriMied .and m'ahy overtaken be- 
- fore they rierached. their fastnesses; "^ 

In the |)ursu^t, Pt^emy, the s6n of Lagus, saw 
the Indian king, surrounded by hiA guards, on one 
of the lower hillS) .at tl^- foot of the mountains. 
He immediately led the' few troops by whom he 
was accompanied to attack him* The hill was too 
dteep for cavsdry, he therefore dismounted'^and as- 
cended on foot. . The Indian, seeing the sinall num- 
ber of his supporters; so far from shunning the com- 
bat, advanced to m^et the al^sailant: his weapon 
Was a lohg and stout lance, and with thls^^without 
parting with the shaft—he struck Ptolemy on the 
breast ; the point penetrated the breastplate^ but did 
n6t reach thel)ody, which probably was defended by 
thick quilting. Ptqlemy, in return, threw his lance, 
which pierced the Indian's thigh and' brought him 
to the ground. But the Indians on the heights, 
who witnessed the faU of their chief, rushed down 
to save his arms ^d body from falling into the 
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enemy*? hands. Ptolemy rj^vasi therefore have n« 
tired without the trophies of victory, had not Alex- 
ander himself arrived at the. critical moment at the 
foot of the'hill. He immediately ordered his g:uard8 
to dismount^ .ran up, and after a severe and well- 
contested struggle, the arms and body of the Indi^ 
were home away by the Macedomans. This was 
truly a Homeric combat, and had' not the king him- 
self been in the field, would haye entitled Ptolemy 
' to the secoild •♦ spolia opima'* won during this war. 
It is woi^h observmg, that both Erigyus an^ Ptolemy, 
who thus distinjraished themselvesiwere the youth- 
ful favourites of Alei^der. Efigy^'unfortunattely 
had died at the close of the last Bactnan cano^aign, 
to the great sorrow of the. king. Cratenis, on 
M^hom devolved all separate commaiiils.of conse- 
quence, was <ordered 4o build a new tovm oit the 
site of the one burned by these Indians. Alexander 
marched in the direc^pn oi a lofty mguntaini^ ^heie 
the neighbouring iimabit^nts were said to have 
taken refuge with their flocks and herds, and en- 
caiaa^ed at Ine foot of it.. .r . ' 

Ptolemy was' senft to reconndtre^ a2id'blt>i:^t 
back ii][formatiok that, as far as Ke co\d'd judge/me 
fires in the enemy'ft stations Y^re fai^more Bitaietotis 
than in the king's campir ;Alex;a.nder^ c,ooneltidii^ 
from this that 3. combination of Various tiib^ had 
taken, place, resolved to anticipate any in'tended 
attack*. He took with him wiiat 'fae judged a euffi* 
cient number of troops, left the rest ia^tite can^ 
and ascended th,e mountain. 'After having ap- 
proached the enemy's fires, ai^d reconnoitred their 
position, he divided his for^e iiito th^ columns; 
he hims'df led .forward one, Leonnatus anotber, 
and Ptolemy the third. They all proved iuccessfvl 
m the end, although not without much haid fighting, 
as the inhabitants of these districts were distia 
guished for their hardiness and val6ur« The booty 
i^s immense. Forty thousand prisoners, and two 
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hundred and thirty thousand head ef Tarious kiiidfl 
of cattle, were captured. Alexander, 'struck with 
the size and aetivity of the Indian oxen, selected 
the finest animals from the spoil, and sent them to 
Macedonia for the sake 6f improving the breed in 
his native dominions. - 

Thence tie advanced to the river Gure^us, which 
he forded with great tlifficidty, as the waters were 
deep and the current strong. Like all other mou^* 
tain streams, its bed^was formed of round . slippery 
stones, which rendered it difficult for the soldier to 
keep his footing* The Guraeus is probably thcf Su- 
astus of Ptolemy, the modem Kamah-.orOashgair. 
The country to the east ^as inhabitefd by the Assa- 
cehi or AfTaeeni, suppQSed to have, been the ances- 
tor» of the modern Afghans. Their chief city was 
Massaga, k, large and Wealthy place ; and which 
agrees both in native "and position wjth the modern 
Mase&gpur, not far from the left bank of the Kamah. 

This 'capital was garrisoned by seven thousand 
Indian'mercenarieS) waittors by profession, and pro- 
bably by'caste, whose own countiy w^s flir to ^he ' 
«ast. The inhabitants, supported by the mercena- 
toes, advanced^nto the plain and gave battle to* liie 
Mskcedonians, but^were. defeated and driven into 
the city. There, the "resistjEtiice' of the mercenaries 
became nidre eflRsdual^ and all attempts to carty 
the place by storm failed. The* king, exposing him- 
self' as usual,' was woimded in the vdghy ^n arrow. 
In the rn^an time, ther engines were brought up, and 
wooden towers cohstracted/ . The assailants in ont 
of these had cleared fhe (^p6s}te wall* of its de- 
feaidiers, when Alexander orders a moveaWe bridge, 
tumilar to that with which he had captured Tyre,, to 
•bd thrown across, ^ra the tower to th* wa}l. Tbis 
was- done^ and ihe bravest of the guards rusK^d 
ibiiHvards ; bat, unfbrtunately, their hjunibers and 
weight snapped tile bridge in the centre, and they 
were aU precipitated to the foot of the wall. Before 
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they could extricate themselves, Jthey were ove^ 
whelmed froiri above by every species of missiles, 
and the enemy sallied forth upon them through 
aumerous posterns in the wall. 

This>lo8s was repaired; within/our days another 
bridge had been flung from -the .tower to the wall. 
The garrison of mercenaries. foiiught bravely, and 
as long as the governor lived showed -no inclmation 
to yield ; but wl^en he had fallen, by a dart dis- 
dhar^ed from an engine, they proposed to surrender 
on terms, Tl^e best were offer^d^ provided they 
would .enter into Alexander's service. They con- 
isented, quitted the city, and encamped on a hillock 
over against * the Macedonian oamp. • Some misun- 
derstanding, however, took place ; either they mis- 
trusted' th^ promises of Alexander, or were unwilling 
to join the iforeign invaders ; they therefore attempted 
to withdraw by night into the neighbouring cities. 
JBut Alexander either .anticipated £eir movements, 
or overtook them in their flight (for both accounts 
are given)ajad put them ^ to the sword.. As Axrian 
gives no hihtsof any bre^h^bf faith on the' part of 
Alexander, we may basily p^ss over ih silence thp 
ch^ge adduced .by lather 'Writers. He prided him- 
self particularly oa the .extreme- punctuality with 
whic^ he obsen^d all promises, and was never 
known to violate, his pledged word. 'At the same 
tinle it must be confessed thSt he was inexorable 
in punishing all those who either acted with had 
• faith themselves, or evep .neglected to fulfil their 
engagements froifra suspicion that he intended, to 
act with bad faith to them* 

While engaged in the siege of Massa^a, the kins 
had4etached a. body of troops to invest Bezira and 
Ora. The latter was taken ; but the. Inhabitants of 
the former, together with the' whole .population of 
l^e neighbouring province, took refuge on the cele- 
brated rock Aornos, reported impregnable, and to 
have thrice resisted the arms of tue famed and 
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fabulous Hercules. . DifSculties calculated to deter 
others only excited the energies of Alexander* who 
regarded the present 'as a fair opportunity ef enter- 
ing into competition with the great hero of Greece. 
And the contest was to be .of that nature, that the 
meanest'soldier in the army could judge of its final 
issue. It was not a matter of the slightest conse- 
quence whether the rock had been unsuccessfully 
besieged or not; for ^ rational purposes it was 
sufficient that the Macedonians were impressed with 
the belief, or even that the report was current, that 
his great ancestor had failed. itt capturing the ^up-^ 
pos^ impregnable fbi^rtress. The description, giy en 
of the 'rock' by Arriai^ is, that its circuit at the, base 
was near twelve miles : that the lowest point was 
three quarters of a mile alcove the plavoi; and that 
oh the summit there wad a cultivated platfom^ 
plentifully irrigated by sphngs. 

On encamipingat its foot, Alexander^ was .visited 
by soihe of the natives pf the vicinity, who^ a^ usda] 
in similar cases, promised to betray the- s.ecre.ts.of 
the strong-hold and conduct th^ Macedonians to a 
spot where the operation^ for the final reduction of 
the place would be much facilitated. . Alexandelr 
despatched Ptc^emy, with an active psurty of men» 
to make the necessary circuit, under the guidance 
of these voluhtary traitors, and to i^eize the spot 
described byihem. ThilJ was perfonned ; kad Pto- 
lemy, by kindling a beacon-miB, indicated to the 
king his success and position. The i)6st occupied 
appears to have been a detached summit, which con- 
siderably hampered the proceedings of the besieged. 
Alexander .made an i^ttempt to ascend from his 
side also, but was repulsed without much diffiojulty. 
The enemy, encouraged by their success, theti turned 
their forces against Ptolemy, who with difficulty 
maintained his position. In the course of the nif^ht 
Alexander conveyed, by the^hands of another Indian 
traitor, a letter to Ptolemy, cootaioing an order to 
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fiiiike ft yigotouB attaek from his position as soon 
a« he saw the Indians assaited .by himself. Alex« 
andei's object was to force Msjw^y a^d join Pto* 
Vbmj^, l*he «imul^meous attaek began witii the 
dawn, tadf aftei^ d.^s6yeire contest, suceeeded hj 
midday; when the . Indians, being attacked from 
below by Alexander, and from above by Ptolemy, 
Retired and left tiaee p&th 0]^n. 'thvA the Mace^ 
donian force was united on the- point preocenpied 
by Ptolemy^ iBnt g^reat diftictilti«s ^till remained; 
for the summit thus occupied Was- separated from 
wh^ may be termed the main body of the rock bj^ 
to immen$id vavlne. The Victories of the Mace* 
donians had, however^ been achteved as rnwA hf 
toilisoine labour^ as by discipline and valour ; they 
tWefon^ instantly begatt to fin up the interv^nng 

In four days, undei^ the imfnedid^te. inspection <4 
the kittgv thi^^wondetM exertioils of tlie^ army had 
^dvancid the, mduhdv-end the works erebled on it^ 
within bow-feihot pf. the roek^ Soon^ ager, another 
detached sunoiiit Oti a level with the great plain 
was seized and*o<!cupi^d by a siliall party- of Mace* 
donianS; the Indians^ finding themselves thm 
exposed to Ihe demy's missiles, sent a faeiald aa^ 
Btounoin^ th^ir intention to surrender On terms, pro* 
vided tli^ e^ault was postponed. * To this Alex* 
ander cohsented|1brut soon rec^e'ived itifonnatioti ikaX 
die object o( the Indians was to gain tfine, and to 
Withdraw, under 'cover of the night,' to theii^ seve^ 
ral homes. The king therefore withdrew all hit 
outposts, and left the pathii open» But as soon ai 
he perceived that (he enemy's outworks had been 
deserte4— he scaled the rock, and the Macedonianf 
who Jirdt gained the summit -drew up th^iir com- 
rades by ropes, and ^thus achieved this memoraM 
conquest, fhb command of tne fditress and furo* 
vince was Intrusted to^^isicottus^ an Indian whoili 
be had found in the retinue of Bessus, and oC whoii 
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ildelity he had received ample prooffk....The rock 
is noX known, to me from modem authorities, nor 
do I know of any traveller* who has examined this 
remote comer. It is on the right bank of the Indus« 
close to the river; but I have no means of ascer- 
tainin fif its exact'Site. A traveller going up the right 

bank from Attock, could not fail to find it Here 

Alexander was informed that the kin? of the As- 
saceni, on retihng to the mountains, had turned out 
his elephants, thirty in number, to enidy a temporary 
liberty in the rich pastures oii the luanks of ^e Indus. 
Alexander had alreisidy assembled a large troop t>f 
elephant-hunters around him, and with their assist* 
ance recovered all'the animals but two, which wei^ 
rej^esented to hkve fallett over preeipicef » in thesr 
attempt tQ escape. 

As the banks of the Indus were covered with 
fmrest trees, he cut ^o\m timber, built vessels, and 
embarked on the river. It was as the fleiet was fall- 
ing down- the stream that he visited Nysa, the'inha* 
bitants of whieh claimed his protection, as being 
descendants of part of the vietorious host of Dio^ 
n^rsus, who had founded their 'city, and peopled it 
with the invalids of his camp, Iii'proof of their a8«> 
sertion ^ they showed ivy, the- Bacchic embleno. 
which, according to. them, grew in no other part of 
India but their territories, and a ^loiintain above 
their city, called Mems, or .the fTlugh^ in remem- 
brance of themiraculous birth of 'DionjsiDB. Their 
chief,. Aruphis, gave Alexander a description of 
their constitution, according to which the supreme 
pbwerwas lodged in a council .of tiiree hundred, 
consisting of the citizens most respected for age, 
rank, and abilities. Alexander was willing to 'be- 
lieve their Bacchic origiUf-vand that at last he had 
^ found traces of the two demigods who in remoter 
ages had preceded him in his- present career. He 
therefore treated the Nysans with particular attend 
iiQn, and granted all their requests on condition of 

U2 
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being, fumislied with 300 hcnvemen as a military 
eontrilratioiii and a hnndred (I must not spoil mi 
Greek ptm) of their heit men as hostages. At thtf 
last demand Acuphis' smiled^ and. when asked to 
tjzplain his mirth, repliied, that Aletandfer was W6^ 
eome to that number of the bad and vicious cha^ 
tacters in Nysa^ but wished to know how any city 
eonld be gbvemed if deprived of a hnndred of its 
best nieoi Alexander, pleased with the answer^ 
look'the davsdiy, hot remitted the hostages. 

it is difficult to acconnt for these aikd other traces 
of Hercules and Dionysus w^ch are gravely re« 
corded in' Che-'writii^S''of Alexander's most trust* 
worthy historians. The Arms of Darius, the son of 
HysCaspes^ haidtiO doiift)t beeii cirnied to the Indus, 
and the rock Aomos npght have been repeated 
besieged im vain hy the Petsions. GU^eks aiiso fom 
lonia^: Doris,' and JBolis migfht have been settled, 
fiecordkg to a Wett4mWn Persian {>olicy, on'this 
distant ^ontier, and hava (Carried with them th(t 
mysteries bf Daechus« Yet with all this if is diffi^ 
odli to believe 4hat the Macedonians, wh<) had tra* 
Vetskl the most enliglitened 4nd citilized states of 
Asia without iUseoveriiig one trace of Heh^ules and 
Dionysus, should thus f^id testi^s of the suppcraed 
te^dltidiis of both heroes. in the. obscure tomet 
bvtweoft the ri^r of Cabul and the Indus. 

Bfight not some Maeedonitos have visited N3rsa 
daring t^ celebration at the festival of the Hindoo 

Sd Raniay and easily recognised his identity with 
^ own Dionyiltts V The'followlng |>assage from 
Bishopi Hebei^s Journal in India is the best iltust^* 
tion of the subject :^** The tt^o brothers, Rama ahd 
LfOclrihon^ in a splendid p^tlxee^ were' conductti^ 
fte retreat of th^ir tsmaf. The divine Hunnimis^ 
iwMdBOd-and ahnost as haify as th« sUkhnal whoA 
he rep^sented, was ganfboling before them with ft 
long tail tied nmndf his waist, a loask to i^epreireiM 
Hie head of a baboon^ and two g!reat poiotea olvbM 
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in hifl hand^; His anny followed, a number of ipeii 
with similar tails aiid masks, their bodies dyed with 
iddi^o^ and sdso armed with clubs. I was never so 
fyrtMf struck with this identity of Rama and Bae- 
clnis« Here were before me Bacchus, his brother 
Ampelus, the Satyrs, smeared with wine-lees, and 
the gfreat Pan commanding them.^- * , 

The Macedonia;n chiefs would gladly avail theiti^ 
selves of an opportnnity to impress their toyerei^ 
with a belief ; that he had reached* the boundaries of 
the conquests of Herculo^ and Dionysus, and that 
to surpass them by a few marches more to the east 
woi|id b^. sufficient to satisfy the wildest dream of 
ambition. ^ Acuphis and hi&companions could easdy 
be induced to enter ^ into a plan calculated to pro- 
mote their own honour and advai^tage, and few in 
the army would venture to be .very critical in their 
strictures respecting the claims of these self-styled 
Baccht.' . , 

Even the interview with.th^ king, as conducted 
by the deputies !of Nysa, was far too theatrical not 
to have been studied^ When ushered into the royal 
teiit^ they foiuHl him coveifed wUh trusts, and in com* 
pLeie £ginour-r^]&elmet. 0)1 head end sp^ar in hand« 
being his usual costume during a march. The de- 
t>ttties on seeing hito^virere appare^itly overpowered 
with their feelings of awe and a^iration, fell pros- 
trate^ and remained in t^at positjpn without uttering 
a word, until they \^ere raised by Alexander's own 
band. It was then that they told their Baechie tale 
as before described. . - 

Alexander* with the Companion cavalry and the 
dower of the phalanx, ascended Mount Merus and 
ro.und it covered with ivy, laujrels^ and dense grpves 
pf other trees : the Macedonians^ delighted once 
more to see the green ivy plant, quiekly formed it 
into chapiets for their brows, sung hymns to Bao- 
<^htts« and invoked him by his numerous names. 
Alexander also offered a magnificent sacrifice to the 
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god, and fe&stM the whole anny. According to 
some authors, many of the leading generals were 
seized at the termination of th^ vfoanqnet with the 
bacjshanalian phnensy, sallied forth in the height of 
their enthusiasm, ana caused Mount Merus to re- 
edho the cries of Evoe, lacche, and Lyeee. From 
Nysa, the whole army arrived at the bridge, already 
constructed by Perdiccas and Hephaestion. The 
whole suh>mer and winter, as recorded from Aristo- 
« bulus by Strabo, had been spent in the march from 
Bactria, and their late campaign amoiig the momif 
tains :. with the commencement ,of spring, they de- 
seconded intQ the plains* 



CHAPTER XITI. 



« N 



The region immediately to the east of the upper 
course of tl)e In,dns was, at the period of Alexan- 
der's invasion; posseissed ^)y-three leading^ chiefs ; 
Abissares, whobe territories were 6n the 1^ among 
the mountains 5 Taxiles, who ruled over the country 
immediately in front, between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes ; and Porus, whose dominions were to the 
east of the Hyd^pes, but who seems, from his mi- 
litary- power, to have* been- an object of suspicion 
and alarm to his neighbours oh every side. Taxiles, 
thus named either/ from his capital or from his of- 
fice, immediately submitted, and with munificent 
presents hastened to meet tHe conqueror on the 
banks of the Indus. T^e bridge gave a safe pas- 
sage to the Macedonian army, which for the second 
time thus found iti^elf beyond the extreme limits of 
the Persian empire. Arrian regrets .that none of 
the historians of Alexander had described the o<m 
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fltraction of the bridge, although he concludes that 
it mu0t have beeltt supported on-fooats. 

From' the Indus the army marched to Taxila, the 
largest and weMthiest city between the Indus and 
the Hydaspes. Here time was allowed 'to the sol- 
diers to recruit their strength and their health, after 
the late l^erere duty among the hills ; and the king 
#as so pleased. with the liberality and gfenerous 
kindness 6( Taxiles, that— far from depriving him 
of any thinf^~he presented him with a thoussmd 
talents i — wMch drew from Some discontented Mace- 
donian the remark, ** that Alexander had apparently 
found no object worthy of his munificence before 
ho enteted India." Abissares, the seat of whose 
government waii probably the modern Cashmere, 
sent his brother with other ambassadors to make 
his submission, and to carry rich giftd to the king. 
IXsplUies.also came from i>oxares, the governor of 
£i district, on the same errand. The stay of the army 
at Takila "v^asfarthfer remarked by sacrifices, festi- 
vities, hio>se-l*aces, g3rmhastic cj^ntests, and other 
amusements calculated to revive the drooping spi- 
rits of the soldieis, who siiffefed excessively from 
the heavy rains, which had not ceased to fall since 
their entrance into India. 

Although Alexander treated Taxiles with such 
distinguished honour and attention^^he nevertheless 
Stationed a Macedonian garriton in. his capital, sCnd 
left thet6 all the invalids of fhe army, while he eon- 
ducted th6 xeBt to the-Hydaspei|, on the eastern 
lyank of Which'Porus had ai^sembled his troops and 
pirepared to disipute*the pai^ssige. - 

According <even to th^ modern la^s of war, Al- 
exander, after the conquest of Darius and the Per- 
6ianS, was justified in requiring the obedience of 
all the triOes which had formed component parts of 
iheit empire. 6ut — barbarous as our military code 
iltill continuei9 to be — ^we should in vain search its 
pageil for a juitification of a syistem of aggressioii 
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simile to that which Alexander was now directing 
against the Indians. His conduct, howeyer, must 
be examined, not on our principles, but on those of 
his. countiymen. The Greeks held that they were 
naturally in a state of war with all bai?barians, and 
that nothing but a specific treaty could suspend this 
natural hostility. Those nations, thereforcr be- 
tween whom and the Greeks such treaties did exist, 
were termed E^ondi^ and entitled to intemationa] 
- rights. All others were Eespandh and liable to be 
assailed, despoiled, and enslaved without ceremony. 
Even Aristotle writes, that the Greek; fvom his su- 
perior virtue and ability, had a natural right to seize 
and claim the services of the barbarian ; — ^while, on 
the contraiT) the barbarian who abused tlie chances 
of war, ana made a Greek his slave, was gfuilty ef 
most unnatural conduct* It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that the pupil of the Stag3rrite felt himself 
justified in exacting an acknowledgment of his 
upremacy from ail barbarians; — and in warning 
those who disputed his right, to:take the field and 
abide the decision of the >word. ^ * 

Modem Europeans, with (the exception of the 
Spaniards in Peru ^nd Mexico, have mana^ged such 
masters with more delicacy and semblance of jus- 
tice — ^but the final result has been the same. 

We are informed by Strabo, that the Mac^onians 
marched in a southern direction from, the bridge 
across the Indus to the Hydaspes.' As there can be 
no doubt that the bridge was built in the vicinity of 
Attock, we may be almost certain that the a'dvance 
of the army was ^ong the main road leading from 
Attock to Jellick-pore, on the Hydaspes, now called 
the Ihylun. l^e opposite bank of this nol>le xiver 
was liiied with the mfantry and oayaky, the war« 
chariots, and tl^e elephants of Porus. Every spot, 
both above and below the main road, that presented 
facilities for crossing was diligently guarded. The 
invader divided his troops onto numerous bodiea^ 
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mid sent them up and ^own the stream^ in order to 
eoniJDse and diatract the attention of the Indians ) 
but Uiey were not to be thrown off their guard. In 
the mean time, Alexander formed large magazines, 
Q» if hi^ intended to remain encamped till the wa- 
ters should decrease with the approaching winter : 
•^for the riyers of northern India, like the Euphrates 
and Tigris, swell with the approach of the summer 
solstice, and shrink within their channels in the 
winter. The month of July still found Alexander 
on the right bank^ when he had to view the Hydaspes 
rolling down a turbid and impetuous mass of wa- 
ters, fourteen ieet deep, and a full mile br<5ad. This 
fi^stacle alone might easily have been overcome; 
for the ships built upon the Indus/had been taken to 
pieces and carried by land to the Hydaspes,- and 
nifts and floats supported on inflated hides, con- 
structed in abundance. 3ut what rendered thjs 
passal^e dangerous^ was the line of elephants on the 
left bank. Alexander^ despaired of being able to 
form his cavalry aft^r disembarking. He even 
doubted whether the horses would not precipitate, 
themselves trom the floats into the water, rather 
than face those la^ge animals, (he sight, smell, and 
Yoiee of which were equally objects of alarm and 
abhorrence to the vi^aivhorse. The king, therefore, 
was compelled to steal a passage ^ and he effected 
this in the following manner, . , . 

He declared in public that it was his mtention to 
wait for the falling of the waters — although his ac^ 
tivity ceased not for a moment.' For several nights 
in succession he ordered large detachments of ca- 
valry to parade the banks of the river, to sound their 
trumpets^ to sh6ut, sing peeans, and by outcries and 
dissonant clamours rouse the attention ^f the ene- 
xny. Porus for a time led his troops and elephants 
in a parallel line with these disturbers of his repose ; 
but seeing that the alarms were not succeeded by 
«ny serious attempts to cross, he gradually ceased 
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to regard them, or to harass his troops by useless 
night-marches. When the viffilance of Porua had 
been thus^ lulled to sleeps Alexander pre^jared to put 
nis plans in execution. Ten miles above the camp 
he discovered a wooded proiAontory, round which 
the river made a considerable bend. Aboikt midwar 
an island, covered also with woody and uninhabitea, 
divided the river into two main channels^ He fixed 
upon this spot as well adapted for his purposes, be- 
cause the woods and the island ^creened^his, opera- 
tions from the view of the enemy. For .the dato- 
gerous enterprise he selected five thousanid cavsdiy 
and six thousand infantry. Among the former were 
Scythians, Baetrians, and a thousand mounted 
arcl^ers from the Dahae tribe ; but the main strength 
was the formidable Companion cavalry, '^le in- 
fentry were the guards, two brigatdes of the Pha- 
lanx, the Agrians, and the bowmen. 1%e leading 
officers 'were Ctenus, Perdiccas, Ptojemy, Lyaima- 
chus, and Seleucus, now mentioned for the first 
time, although destined' to be tlie greatest of Alex- 
ander's successors* ' * , — 

Orateriis, whonk' next to AlexandBr, the Maeo- 
'jttonians loved ana adxbired, was left in eoniBiaiid 
of the camp. His orders wei«, to remain quiet if 
Porus withdrew only a portion of his 'troopa and 
elephants to meet the king, but if he maFphed away 
with ^e whole or greatest past, to eross idibm- 
diately. 

The night was dark, the rain fell ui torrontsv «b^ 
an Indian thunder-storm raged during tlie gmiteit 
part of the night. The enemy, theiBfosey eoidd 
neither see nor hear the preparations on.the.iigkt 
bank. The clashing of armour and the cries of Ac 
soldiers, as they embarked themseifves and plveed 
the horses on the floats, were alike drowned in te 
loud and incessant peals of thunder* - Aoeoidiag 
to Plutarch, many men were destroyed hrthe light- 
ning; but it is worthy, of observation mt w^ do 
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not rea^t in aneient histories, of the death of any 
g[reat soldier .from this cause. Cased as their war- 
nors were in polished steel, and with the point of 
the loiig lanee raised aloft, they must, according to 
the theories of 'the present day, have been in immi- 
nent and pe<5uliar danger when exposed in a thunder- 
storm ; yet they were apparently as safe as a modem 
lady in her robes of silk. Let better philosophers 
than I am explain the reason. With the dawn the 
stonn ceased, and the embarkation was completed^ 
The transpprta the« pushed out into the river, and 
became viedble to the enemy's sentinels as soon as 
they had passed tho island before mentioned'. These 
instantlygave the alarmf, which rapidBy passed from 
post to post^ and was ^almost invmediat^y communi- 
cated to PQms. But the Indian king^new not how* 
to act. The forces of Craterus were in front, and 
consisted appiareiitly of the ^greatest *part dv the 
eoeihy's atnVy; probably, therefore, he judged it'to 
be a false a^lbCk; and thadthe^real object was to 
induce him to quit his^ position.' H^ therefore des- 
patched his ^onj with! 3000 oavialry and 130 wa^* 
chariots, to* recomibltre and act according to cir-r 
oumstances; B«it >tfaeBO had to ride ten miles before 
they couM afrifvc on the ' ground.' 

During. the inieriral; iaexander and Ins vesselj9 
had readied what was imagined to b& the opposite 
bank; here all were disembarked, the king as usual 
being the-ihnftt to land; The- oav&hy'formed regu- 
larly cm the^bahk, andwfere fpltowed by the infantry. 
6«it theiy hadndt iadvanced far before thi^y discovered 
that th^ weiie<on9 second ai^ largerisland, sepa- 
rated from> the l^t bank hya less considerable 
0tre^m^ but i which, in^consequen(Je of the heavy 
rai»s^ was swollen to'the dimensions of a formidable 
river." Tlie horseitten for a; long time failed in dis- 
corcnriiig any f ordy and fears were entertained that ' 
thte- troqps wotdd have to re-embark and disembark 
aaeeond time. At last a plaoe was found, where 

X 
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thq infantry waded through with the w^ter above 
their breasts. 

They had, however, crossed this branch ali«[o, and 
were formed for the second time, b^fere the young 
prince and his cavalry arrived. At first, Alexander 
mistook them for the vanguard of the Indian .army, 
and accordingly treated them with due respect ; but 
^s soon as he had discovered their actual numbers, 
and unsupported state, he charged them, at the head 
of the Companion cavalry, with his usual impetu- 
osity. They also, as soon as they discovered that 
the king himself, with a powerful force, had crossed, 
thought of nothing but of making th^ir retredt good. 
They were eagerly pur jued; .400,hOrsemen, and the 
young prince, were slam ; and tHe chariots,' unable 
to act in the miry and swampy soil, were all cap- 
tured; * 

PoEus, on heamig from the^ fugitives that the 
kinjar, with' the most eflfective pa^ of his troops, 
hadcrossed, and that his son had fallen, left a few 
elephants and a small force to obseirye'the motions 
of Craterufl, and marched with all the strength of 
his an?iy to give ^Aiexande^ battle. He bad with 
him 40d0 cavalry, 300 war-chatiots,'300 elephants, 
and 30,000 infantry. These .were all good soldiers^ 
wartiora by p];ofession, w6ll' disciplinedy and fur- 
nished with ^cellent arms^ both 'offensive and de- 
fensive^ 

When he had arrived on ah ooen plain, the sofl 
of which was a firm sand, well .adapted for the 
movements of his cavsdry and chariots, he drew 
up his army in battle array, and waited the approach 
of tl^e Macedonians. In front he placed the ele- 
phants, aboult a hundred feet distant from each 
other. Behind them were drawn up the ir^an^f 
not in an unbroken line, but with intervals behind 
each elephant. The cavalry were distributed be- 
tween the two wings, and the war-chariots placed 
immediately in front of them. Arrian praises ths 
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arrangement ; it \^as the very sani^e which the Car- 
thaginians, in later days,, practised. Alexander, 
at the head of his- pursuing cavalry, first came' in 
sight of this formidable array. He immediately 
iiSted his men, and waited lor the arrival of the 
infantry.. His object had been to surprise the 
enemy's camp, but the rapid and skilful moveipen* 
of Poru^ had anticipated this; he was therefor^ 
obliged to content himself with making various 
demonstrations withliis cavalry, until the phalanx 
had been formed and the men nad recovered their 
breath. ' ' ' 

Even when these objects had been attained, he 
could; not immediately see Jtiow he was to act. He 
knew from past experience that^ the horses would 
not charge the elephants ; audit appeared ha^rdous 
in the extreme to form the phalanx into' detached 
coluilans, and lead them through the internals, be- 
tween th^ elephants, against the enemy's infjantry; 
for if these maintained- their ground for ever so 
short a^period, the elephants, by a traiTsv^rse motion, 
might break th^ continuity of the columns and throw 
• tbem into iryeparable confusion.. 

But the 11,000 coftimaiided by Alexander were 
soldiers, to a manj long accustomed to. victory, and 
full of confidence in themselves, in each other, and 
in their leader.. . They knew tl\at, as* long as they 
kept togettier in their chivalry, it was of little <;on- 
. sequence whether the enemy was on their flank, in 
their rear, or in front. They had not heard of the 
strange doctrines,propagated by the military pedants 
of modern days, that men might be fairly beaten on 
the field of battle, and yet, from ignorance of this 
vital fact, most unfairly persevere in fighting, and 
thus wrest the victory from their conquerors. Such 
an army, in Alexander's hands^was a weapon which 
he feould wield at-will, and which as truly obeyed 
ihe orders communicated in words as the spear did 
the impulse of the hand. 
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The infantry were ordered to remain where they 
were, and not to move before they saw the success 
of the cavalry. The latter were formed into two 
divisions, of unequal force. The larger,.conmiand0d 
by Alexsuider himself, advanced in Im oblique di- 
rection, in ordei to turn the left vriiig of the eneiBjr 
.and .attack him in the flank. Coenus, with the 
smaller division, was detached to peiform ike same 
mancBuvre on the hght.of the Indian arnsy. 

t^orus .disregarded the movement of :G€eBiis,biit 
beingr alarmed by the appearance of the. powerM 
body of cavalry with which Alexaiider wais tl^«at- 
ening4o att^ his left ,wing, instantly ordeTe4 his 
own cavalry .of th'e right to move up by the tear to iSbb 
snpport of his. left,; at the same time he, attempted 
to change his fronts so as to place : the advancing 
Macedonians between him and, the river. 

Alexander,. ^rst sending out tl^s mounted arc^en 
— to attaclLthe^ront of the. left wing, and cover his 
^inovements— by the discharge of masiles, turned it 
bimselfyand {prepared to ^taok it in^the flank before 
it could chauige its firont. CIcBnus, in the mean time, 
had not only turned iHe enemy's right* wiii^, bat 
,had resolutely puiteued the cavalry originally posted 
,^ere, until it had joined the left. The Isdian ca- 
yalry were -thus compeUdd to oppose a donble front, 
.one' to. Alexander, the other to Ccenus ; and whfle 
,tiey were ;ifi. the acit of dping-.so, the king chaiiged. 
The Indians* instead of. receivinf this' manfi^y, 
took reAige among the elepl^ants, which by tbe 
change of front were now brought to face the Ma- 
cedonian c^^valry ,; but the phalanx under Seleucus, 
who had been attentively waiting.for an opportunity, 
advanced and .saved the cavalry from "the chai^' df 
the elephants. % Th^ occurred a contest to which 
the Macedonians had hitherto witnessed nothing 
isimilaar. The elephants boldly advanced against 
the masses of infantry, and wh^re they made an 
impression caused great confusion. The tLrcheiB 
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and the Agrians, on the other hand, directed their 
missiles not so much against the animals as against 
their guides ; for an elephant deprived of his guide 
was as dangerous to one ^arty as to the other. 
While this novel contest was going on, the Indian 
cavalry recovered their courage ana brder^and sal- 
lied forth to support the elephants, but they wete 
again met and driven back by Alexander and his 
horse, who both in personal strength and skill sur- 
passed the Indians. Coenus had already broken 
through, and the whole Macedonian cavalry were 
thus united. At the head of these Alexander made 
repeated. and desperate charges upon the Indian in- 
fantry, and where he charged entirely broke their 
ranks. The scattered troops universally took re- 
fuge amon^ th^ elephants,, which by the activity of 
the Macedonian infantry were gradually driven upon 
ehch other ; many, therefore, irritated ' by their 
wounds, and deprived -of their guides, became fu- 
rious, and attacked friends and jfoes indiscriminately ; 
but their assailants ^ve them, no respfite ; — giving 
way whenever a furious . animal rusheld from the 
crowd, they "pressed forwards ujpon the others. ' At 
last the elephants, wearied out, (leased to chaise, and 
began to retii^, trumpeting Ibudly with their up- 
lifted trunks, a su^e sign that they had become un- 
ndanageablei,, Arriahi compares their retreat to the 
motion of the' ancient war-galley, retiring in pre- 
sence of ai} e^emy with the stpm foremost and the 
beak to the foe. ^ ' 

Alexander tlien stationed his ckvalry at intervals 
round the cbnfused mass ; and the phalanx in clo- 
sest order, with shield linked to shield, and pikes 
projecting, advanced and bore down all opposition. 
At this moment Craterus brought up his trpops, and 
pursued the enemy, who were flying in all directions 
tiirough the intervals between the Macedonian ca- 
valry. According to Arrian, twenty thousand of 
^e Indian infantry, and three thousand of theii 
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c^valiy, fell in this bloody battle ; the chariots ^d 
surviving elephants were all captured. 

Porus himself, inferior to his anta^gpnist in Biili- 
tary skill and talents, but not in valour, fought as 
long as be could keep any of his troops togeiher. 
His height, exceeded, the common stature €? man, 
and he rode an elephant of proportionate siae. He 
was completely cased in armour, with the e^c^tioa 
of .his rig[ht arm» which was bared kaihe oombat. 
His cuirass was of great strength ajod beautiful 
workmanship, and when afteirward examined exr 
cited the admi;ation <of the Mace^nians ^ it was 
probably scale armour. 

Alexander had long witnessed the gfdlant beaxio^ 
of the Indian king, and the perseverance with i^hich 
b^ maintained: the CQmt)at, for the battle lasted tiH 
two o'clock in ihe afternoon* Anxious to save the 
lifie of so*bi;ave an ot^poaent^. especially' as he could 
see that ^ wound in the shoulder haa hi spine de- 
gree tabled his right arm, V^e king desired Taxiles 
to lide up and peisuade Ydm to surrender. Taxiles, 
however, was an ancient foe of Porus; and thk 
j^laitit prince no sooner discovered him appioacfa- 
ing« than he turned his elephant against idjOf and 
would hav^ slain him, had not the speed of his hone 
quickly home him beyond the ^a^h of his weapons. 
Alexander, probably more amused than displeased 
with this residt^ sent other messengers in sucoes* 
sion, and finaUy Meroes,^aii Indian* who, as he 
found, was an old friend of the king. Porus listened 
to him, and being overpoweiied by thirst, caused by 
loss of blood, the pain of ,the wound» and the noon* 
tide heat, descended from his elei^nt ; he. than 
drank and cooled himself, and was conducted by 
Meroes to Alexander, who, attended by a few friends* 
rode forward to meet the first potentate whom he 
had captui^ed on the field of battle* He admired 
not only the size and handsome person of the pci* 
sonpr, but the tQtal absence of servility that cW 
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racterized Ms bearing* He appro^hed with all the 
confidence' with which one braye man' shonld al* 
ways approach another, and iwith a consciousness 
that he had not Impaired his deums'to respect, iyy 
gallantly d^fendiing his natiii^ kiB^ndoni against m^ 
raders. ' . . 

Alexander was the first to speaks a&d asked if he 
had any request to make % ^ Only to be treated 
Hke a k^, O Alexander,^ was the ifliqit and ez<» 
pressive ahswer« *^That shall be done/* said ^e 
▼ictor, f* on my own account ; bat ask any partiin^lar 
iiavour — and, it dhall be granted tor your o5ini sake.^ 
^^I have nofliingfaftl^er to ask,^ said Poms, ^for 
every thing is comprehended in Diy1ii«t request.'* 
' 'rhidwas an enemyaoconto^ to Alexander's own 
heart; he treated him with marked honoory ga^re 
him his freedoi^ on the 9piH, restored his kinglomy 
and afterward added largely io its extent. He was 
not disappointed in the estimate he had made of the 
Indian's character, and found him^ever after an at- 
tached friend did a faithM subject. • ^ , 

The Ma'^donians who fell in^the battle were 
buried with pub|jK; honours.* Then' thai^sgiving 
sacrifices were offered to the gods, and ihe usual 
gomes and festivities closed the^eeremony. 

Oraterus was ordered to superintend the building 
of two new cittes,one oh each bankof the Hydaspes* 
The object. Was ;to secure^ t^ passage in future. 
The one on the left bank was namml Nictea, the 
other Bucephala, in honour of the favourite iBuoe- 

ealus which died In the battle without a wound, 
ingwom out by age, hjBat, and dveNOxertioa. 
He was then thirty years old, and had been pre* 
sented to Alexander in early life by i)emaratttB the 
Corinthian. He was a large, p6werfill, and spirited 
horse, and Wouid allow no one but Alexander to 
mount him. From a mark of a bull's head im# 
printed on him he had his name Bucsphalus, though 
some say that he was so eaUed because being »< 
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blaek hone he had on his forehead a white mark 
resembling abulias head. Once this famous charger, 
whose duties w6re restricted tq the field of battle, 
was intercepted, and fell, into the hands of the 
Uxians. Alexander caused a proclamation to be 
made, that, if Bucephalus were not restored, he 
woold wage a wsgr of extirpation jigaini^t the. whole 
nation. The restoration of the animal instantly 
followed the receipt of the notifipatidn. So great 
was Alexander's regard for his liorse, ajid so ^^reat 
the terror of his name among the barbarians. 
" Thus far," Unites Arrian, "let Bucephalus be ho- 
noured by me for the sake of tis master.? . 

The whc^e country between the^ Hydaspes and 
the Acesines' was reduced, and pj^ce.d under the 
government of t'orus. The popuUtiou was great 
and wealthy;' for yUcxander received tiie submission 
of thirtv-iive^ cities, not o;ie of which contained 
fewer. than five tl^ousaiid inhabitants. The Ace- 
sines (thQ modem {)hun-ab) was then crossed with- 
out much difficulty, for the natives offipred no oppo- 
sition ;-^but the channel, ^as descri])ed by Ptolemy 
the son of Lagiis, was nearly a mile broiad. The 
principal chief between the Acesine^ -and the Hy- 
draotes was another Poms, surnamed the cf/ward 
by the Macedonians. Previously he .had sent am- 
bassadors and submitted himself to Alexander's 
authority; but, on hearing -tlmthi's; enemy the brave 
Poms was in high. honour. with his victor, he losC 
confidence and fled wijii all his warriors beyoQd the 
Hydraotes. Alexander sent ^Hephaestion to take 
possession of, his dominions and deliver them to 
ids rival. A secpnd embassy also arrived from 
Abissares^ bringing large sums of money^ forty ele- 
phants, and promise^ of unconditional submission. 
J3ut Alexander, who liad discovered' that previous 
to thfe battle this prince had been on the point of 
joining Pqms, sent baclL a peremptory order for him 
to appear in person or exnect a hostile visit. He 
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then led hid army aerots the Hydraot^s (the modern 
Iravati or Ravee),'and heard' mat a warlike nation 
called Cathaians had roused two other independent 
tribes to amis, and were preparing to receive him 
under the walls of a strong city called Sangala/ 
This nation, both irom its name and for other rea- 
9oh8, appean to, have been Tatar, and not to havd 
been long estabfished in the countrva Porus and 
Abissares had lately united arms and invaded their 
settlements, but had been driven back with loss. 

The Macedonians arrived before Bangfalaoii the 
e!reaing^ 0f the third day after crossing the Hydra- 
otesc; and found the Cathaian: troops encamj^d on 
a rising ground t^se to the city. ' Their cam|)' was 
surrounded with a trijde line of Wagons,, which*- 
with the absence of eleph8EntB-->'amoimtsklmo8t to 
conclusive proof of their Scythian origin. Alex^ 
ander attempted to charge the wagons with his ca- 
valry, but the Cathatan missiles easily repulsed him. 
The infantry of the pha)anx was "then' br6ught up, 
andoalrried the first line ^^out much difficulty; 
but the second was hot foroed'without considerable 
loss, as they 'could not advance in order until they 
had withdrawn all. the i^agons of the first line. 
'They <suceeeied at last in bursthig the triple barrier 
and driving its defenders into the town. This was 
enclosed with a brick wall, and had a shallow lake 
on one side. The inWbitants had no confidence in 
their fortification^, and repeatedly««ttempted to bres^ 
out and escape. But tlie Macedonians had already 
thrown up a double rampait round th^ whole city 
except on the lake side. The besieged, therefore, 
determined to ford this in the night and march 
;iway. intim^ttion of their plan readied Alexander, 
who commissioned Ptolemy to prevent its execu- 
tion. This officer in haste ^thered all the wagons 
wfaich'had formed the- triple barrier, and drew them 
up in a single line round the edge of the lake. 
'Tlie Cathaiaos sallied out at midnight, crossed the 
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lake, bu^ failed to force th^ hai&tfly-erected barrier, 
and retired again to the city. By this Hime the en- 
gines had battered down the walls :-^tke army en- 
tered the bteiach,. and carried the place by storm. 
Seventeen thousand of the Cathaiaiis were slain, 
and seventy thousand taken prisoners. A hundred 
Macedoni^s fell, twelve hundred were wounded— 
Lysimachus and several Other leaders being among 
the- latter. The great disproportion between the 
wounded and . the slain .proved that the Cathaian 
weapons were principaily arrows and hhnd-missiles, 
which seldom proved fatal to men Well furnished 
with de/ensive ^irmour. . . 

Eumenes, the secretary (now n^entionQVl for the 
first time), wfts sent with thrcQ hundred cavalry to 
the two otner tribes, who liad made common cause 
with the Oathaians. His orders were to promise an 
amnesty'for past, proceedings and protection for the 
future, provided they would submit;, but they had 
already heafd of the' capture of Sangala, and moved 
away in a body. • ^Alexander pursued eagerly, but 
could not overtake them^ and in' all probability they 
did not halt until th^y had gained the mountains, 
whence the Hydraotes descends, The territories 
of ^he three tribes wfere givenHo Indiansi who in an- 
cient days had b&en independent, and who in the 
present inst^ce had willingly submitted to the Ma- 
cedoniaila. It appears more thau probable th^t (hey 
had been -deprived of them by the intrusive Oa- 
thaians. * 

Here Alexander received information, that India 
beyond the Hyphasis — ^the modem Be^h, or per- 
haps the muted streams t)f the Bezah and Sutleffe — 
was very fertile, inhabited by warlike nations skilled 
in agriculture, and wisely governed. He might also 
have heard of the magnificent Palibothra, the Indian 
Babylon, superior in wealth and power to the As- 
syrian, the seat of the great monarch whose autho- 
nty extended over all the Indian peninsula, and 
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who could leadMnto the field siz'hundi^d thouiSand 
infantry, thirty thousand cavalry, and nine thousand 
elephants. He heard, also, that these animals in the 
vale of the Ganges were far lar§<er arid bolder than 
those df northern ^ndia< These reports excited the 
spirit of Alex^nder^ and he prepared to cross the 
Hyphasis, and follow the ^eat it)ad that Would con- 
duct him to Palibothra, situated, acoordihg* to Arrian, 
at the junction of the Erailnoboas and the Ganges. 
But the Macedonians were worn out with wounds, 
fatigue^ and disease. During this campaign they 
had been'constanlly drenched with the rains, from 
whicH they suffered more than from all' their othei* 
perils an'd labours. Besides this they had been dis- 
appointed^ in their Indian expeditioti .in everyway. 
To use Arrian's words, they discovered •** that the 
Indians had no gold, andthgt they w«% by no means 
luxurious in' theiir mode of living, that fhey were 
large of size, exceeding the common stature of 
Asiatics, and by far the* most warlike o( the then 
inhabitants of Asia." Frequent meetings therefore 
took place in the e^mp, and the formation of circles 
round individi^ial JEipeakers j)rQved that the. minds of 
the men were deeply affitated. In these meetings 
the more quiet chariicierd poly lamented their lot, 
while others vehemently encouraged their comrades 
to stand firm to' each other, and to refuse to cross 
the Hyphasis^veri if Aldxander led the way. 

The king ^soon discovered the symp^iiis of ap- 
proaching mutiny, and that the disinclination to 
march farther south had.extended from the privates 
to the officers. Before, therefore, this feeling 
should assume any more offensive form, he called a 
council of war, to which all -the officei^ of superior 
rank were summoned. And as the' speeches re- 
ported by Arrian bear strong internal marks of being' 
copied from the original histories, I here introduce 
them. 

^ Macedoniana and allies," said Alexander, '^ see- 
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ing that yott do not follow me into^ danfers with 
your osttal alacrity, I have summoned you to this 
assembly, that either I may persuade you to |0 
farther^ or you persuade me to turn back. If ySu 
hi^ve reason io complain of ovt previous labours 
or of me your. leader, I have, no morq to say; but 
if by these labours we have acquired Ionia, the 
Hellespont, with Phryma, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, 
Lydia, Caria, Lycta, Pamphylia, Phcenicia, Egypt, 
Cyrenaica, part of Arabia, CG^lo-Syria,^esopotami3, 
Babylon,' Susiana, Peiisia, Media, and all the. pro- 
vinces governed by the Medes and Persians, and 
others never subject to them ; — if we have subdued 
the regions beyond 'the Cdspian Gates and Mount 
Gaucapus, Hyrcania, Bactria, and tl^ countries be- 
tween^Csyucasus, the riv^r Tanais, and the H3rrca- 
nian Sea ;-*if we* ha;re 4n^^& th^ Scythiahs back 
into their deserts, md the Indus, the Hydaspes, the 
Aoe'sinei^ flow withiii our ^D»pire, why do you hesi- 
tate to pass the Hyphasis also, and add the nations 
beyond it to. the Macedonian conquests I Or do 
you fear the successful resistance of any of these 
barbarians^ of whom, ^ome willingly submit, others 
are overtaksn in their flight, others escape, and leave 
^heir. teiritovieaJoi be distributed by us among oar 
allies 1 > 

<< For my own .part, I recognise no- limits to the 
labours of a highnipirUed man, but the failiue of 
adequate objects; yet if any one among you wishes 
to know the limits of o^ present warfare, let him 
learn that we are not far frojii the river Ganges and 
the > Eastern Ocean. This^I venture to assert, is, 
connected \f;ith the. Hsrreanian Sea,, for the great 
ocean floiirs round the whole earth; and I shall 
prove ta thcr Macedonians and their aJliest that the 
Indian Gulf, flows into the PiTrsian, and the Hyrca^ 
man ihto the Indian. From the Persian Gulf our. 
fleet, shall carry oUr arms round Africa, until it 
leac^the pillars of Herculesf andAfriea within the 
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pQlarsf be entirely subject tp us. Thua the bounda* 
lies of o\ur empire wfll be the same as thoae.witii 
which the Dpity has encircled tl^e ieVrth. But if 
we now turn bacH, many'warJlike^Qationa between 
the H3rphasis and the Eastern. Ocean, many in a 
northern direction between these and the Hyrcanian 
Sea, and the Sc3rthiaA tribes in the latter vicinity, 
will remain Unsubdued^ And there is cause to fear 
lest the conquered JuationS) ats yet wavering in their 
fidelity, be excited to revolt by their independent 
neighbours, and the fruits of our numerous, labours . 
be thus entirely lost or secured only by .a^repetition 
of the same labouret, and dangers. 

" But persevere, Macedonians and allies— glo- 
rious deeds are the . fruits of labour and danger*. 
Life distinguished by deeds of valour<is delightful, 
and so is death when we leave behind us an im*. 
mortal name. 

"'•Know ye not (hat our ancestor .did not, by re- 
n^aining; at. Tirinthua, Argos, or even. in, the. Pelo- 
ponnesus and Thebes, attain that glorious fame 
which elevated hifn io the rea^ or imaginary rank 
of agodi Nor. were the labourel of Biopysus, a- 
more ^venetable deity .than Hercules, trifling. Butr 
we have advanced beyond Nysa-; arid the rock . 
Aqmos, inipregnable to Hercules, is in our,pos9es-. 
sion. Add, therefore the remainde;* of Asia to our 
present acquisitions, the smaller portion to the 
greatei:; for we, ourselves. could never have achieved 
any .great and memorable deeds had we lingered in. 
Macedonia, and been content without exertion to 
preserve our homes! and repulse the neighbouring 
Thracians,,Illyrians, Triballi, or those. Greeks who 



might prove hostile to us. 

'^If I,yoi 
dapgers from which I sfirurik, myself, there would 



your leader, exposed you to labours and 



b^ caiise for your faint-heartedness, seeing that you 
endured the toils, and others enjoyed the rewards ;. 
buf our labours are in common ; I, equally with you. 



share in the dangers, and the rewards become tlifl 
public property. For the conquered country belongs 
to you ; you ate the Satraps ; and among you the 
greater part of its trea$Ures has already been dis- 
tributed. And wheii all Asia is subdued, X promise, 
and 1 call Jupiter to witness, not only ta satisfy, 
but eiceedy the wishes of eVery.individUal;— eitiief 
m person to lead, or safely to send, into Macedonia 
all who wish to return home ; — and t6 render those 
who may 'remain in Asia objects of envy to their 
returning friends.'* 

This speecfe Was dufcceed^d by a deep' silence. 
They coiid not approve, yet "no one wished to be 
the first to oppose. Alexander repeatedly called on 
some individual to express his sentiments; even if 
unfavourable tohis proposal ; yet all still remained 
Bilent. ' At length, Cctenus, the son of Polemocrates, 
the oldest of the generals, took courage and thus 
sp6ke— 

"Since you, king,. are unwilling to lead the 
Macedonians farther by the mere exercise of ypur 
authoritjr, but -propoi^eito do ao^ only in case you 
succeed in persuading them, and by no means to 
have recourse to compulsion,'! rise to speak, not in 
behalf .of myself and the great officers now present, 
—who, as ve Have been honoured especi^ly, and 
havfe most of iis already received the reward of our 
labours, and exercised authority over others, are 
zealous to serve you in all things, — ^but in behalf of 
the great body of the' soldiers. . Noijwill I advance 
what is calculated to gain their favour alone,, but 
what I judge most advantageous to you.fot the pre- 
sent, and Safest for the future. 

" And my age, the.hiffh authority delegated to me 
by yourself, and tne uiuiesitating boldness which 1 
have hitherto manifested in all dangerous enter- 
prises, ffive me t]ie privilege of stating what appears 
to me tnq. be&t. 

**The number and magnitude of the exploita 
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achieved under yourcoimnand by us, who originally 
accompanied you from Macedonia, are in my opinion 
so many arguments for placing a limit to our labours 
and dangers ; for you ,see )how few of the Greeks 
and MaiCedonians who 'originally comni^enced the 
expedition are now in the army. When^you saw 
the Thessalianfi no lopger 'encountering dangers 
with alacrity, you acted wisely and sent them home 
from ^actra. Of the other Greeks,' some have 
been settled in the cities founded by you,^ where all 
are not willing residents; some still share in our 
toil3 and perils!^ They ^nd the IVIacedonians have 
lost some of their nuihbers on the iield of- battle; 
others ^av'e been disabled by wounds; others left 
behind in various parts of Asia; but the majority 
have perished by disease. A few out o^ maiiy now 
survive* / Nor do ihey possess the same bodily 
strength as before, while their spirits, are still more 
depressed. Those who»e parents are still living, 
lon^ to revisit them. All long to behold once more 
their wives, their children, and the homes of their 
native land. This natural desire is pardonable in 
men who, by your munificence, will return powerful 
and wealthy-r-not, as befbre, pqor and without in- 
fluence. Do not, therefore, wish to lead us con- 
trary to our inclinations. For men whose heart is 
not.in the service^ can never prove equally useful iii 
the nour of danger. . And, if agreeable, do you also 
return home with us, see your mother once more, 
arrange the affairs of Greece, -^d pla.ce in your 
father's hojose.the trophies of our great and nume- 
rous victories. When you have .performed thesd 
duties, form a fresh expedition against these same 
eastern Indians, if such, be your wish, or to the 
shores of the Euxine Sea, or against Carthaffe, 
and the parts of Africa beyond Carthage. You 
may select your object, and Other Macedonians 
and other Greeks will follow you— ^me^i young and 
vigorous, not like us old and exhausted. They, 
from inexperiencei will despise the immediate dan- 
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ger, and eagerly anticipate the rich' rewards of war. 
They] will adso naturally foUoW you with the greater 
alacfity, fbr "having Been the companions of font 
former dangers and toils return to their homes in 
safety, wealthy instead 6f poor, and from obscurity 
^ised to great distinction. Besides, O Icing, mode- 
•ation4n prosperity is aboye all things honourable, 
and although 3rou, at the head of your brave aimy, 
^ve nothings to dread ^om mortal foes, yet the 
visitations of the divinity are not to be'' foreseen, and 
Bien therefore cannot guard against them." 

At the close of the speech, the officers present 
expressed their sympathy With the 'sentiments of 
CcBnus by a general murhiur of 'approbation, and 
the teats which i^ed down the cheeks of many 
veterans,' showed how earnestly they lohgied to turn 
their faces homewardsl But the disappointment 
w^s greater than the ardent feelings of ^Al^xander 
could well l^ea-r. Equally displ6a:sed with* tSe re- 
monstrance bf picenus^ am 'with the hesitation Of 
the others, Ihe king bfoke lip the council abrujptly. 
Next day he again sttmrn'oned it, and angrily declaored 
that it was his intention to advance, biit not to en- 
force the attendance of any Macedonian— that be 
would retain bnly those who >ere Willing to follow 
tiieir sovereign-^that the rest might retard home, 
and teU their families thlat they liad .deserted Alex- 
ander ii} the midst of hi» enemies. When he had 
hastily spoken these few words, he i^tlred to ha 
tent There he secluded himself for three days, 
refusing adknission to his most intimate' friends, and 
eVidehtly eUcpectingSsome fovbdrable change in the 
mindfe of the soldiers. But when* a dbep sflence 
coritinu6fd to pervade the cstmp, and the troops inani- 
fested great sorrow at the king^ ilispleaBUre, btft 
ro inclmation to change their resolution, he yieldW 
to necessity, and took the, course' best adapted 'tb 
maintain ms own dimity.. 'He Sacrificed, and fbutid^ 
as might be expected, the omens decidedly advene 
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to the passage of the Hyphasis. He then called 
together the oldest officers .and his own most inti- 
mate, friends,, and through them announced to the 
army the unfavourable state of the auspices, and 
his consequent intention to return. The announce- 
ment ^was welcomed with shouts of joy;vmost of 
the soldierp wept aloud, and, crowding round the 
king's tent,. implored countless blessings upon his 
bead, who, mvihcible to others, had allowed himself 
io be overcomte by them. . 

On the banks of the -Hyt)hasiis he ^erected twelve 
tow6rs in the .shape of altars ^ monuments of the ^ 
extent of ,his career, and testimonies of his grati- 
tude to the gods. CUi these gigantic altar^-he 
offered sacil^ces with all due solemnity, and liorse- 
races and gymaastic Contests closed, the festivities. 

"" We must all sympathize with the feelings of the 
Macedonian veterans, so simpiy and ypt eloquently 
described by Copnus, and while we re;9pect the firm- 
ness of their resolution, admire 'their calm and tran- 
quil manner of e:^ressing it. But wqiild it liad 
been otherwise! The great liartiers that protect 
Hindostan had been forced, an4 the road to Pali- 
bothra was Open. .According to the Sandracottus 
(or great Iiidian sovereign), with whon) Seleucus 
formed a treaty (ot* friendship and allianoe, his im-. 
mediate predecessor was a usurper and a tyrant, 
and consequently odioHS to his subjects. Since the 
defeat of Porus.on the Hydaspes, Alexander h^d 
met ho serious tesidtance, except from the Cathai- 
ans ; nor does it appear, fromSgood authority, that 

ny nations to the east of the Hyphasis had com- 
bined for tliC purpose of mutual defence. It is ^cer- 
tain that there were no troops on the left bank of 
the Hyphasis. According to Curtius, the! country be* 
tween the Hyphasis and the Ganges was a desert, for 
the space of elevfen days' journey. ' On the Ganges,* 

* Plutarch with the most culpable negligence, unless indeed a mora 
•Mious eharge may iosUy be hrought ilgaiiut bim, bokily conducts Ak^ 

V9 
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the Gandarides and the Prasians were the tw6 
predominant nations. Had the Macedonians "per' 
sevei^d, aQd made themselves tn^stert of the pe- 
ninsula. We might have derived most ValuaUe inform- 
ation on points xronceming which We must no\^ 
remain ignorant : for hitherto the literary remainii 
of the ancient Hindoos h^ve not. presented any 'dis- 
tinct notices that can be referred to the era of Alex- 
ander. All is enveloped ih the c^onds of mjthbiogy 
and allegory, where nottung clear dnd definite can 
be discerned. . ... i 

Perhaps these opinions* are li^le to be con- 
demned i but according to my- vietv^ much false 
logic and fictitious humanfty have been expended 
upon the conquests df Alexander i for t s^e not Bow 
the progress of a civilized and enlightened con- 
quetpT aihohg barbarous nations can be re^urdled ! 

otherwise thai\beneficial.^ An Alexander in Africa 
Would be the greates^ blessirig that Could visit that 
great continent. Since history has recorded th^ 
annals of nations, colonization 'sLnd conquests have 
beeit the two main instrumisnts of civilization. Nor 
do I see why Ashantees, Oatfr^d, or any other 
dominant tribes shoidd be supposed to have sL pre- 
scriptive right to murder and enslave their fbllow- 
Africslns, ahd tb ren^w th6ir'atroc\ti6s thriBe or foili^ 
times in a century, much less why aOhristiah $ove- 
reign.should. be blamed, -^ere he effectually td i^ub^ 
jugate the barbarians, and put an end tcf aU such 
enormities in future. 

Alexander returned Arom the'Hypha^s; recrbss^ 
the Hydraotes and Acesinecr, ^nd inived.cik th^ 
bafiks of the Hydaspes; In building the neW ciiiei 
of Nicaea and Bucephala, suMcient. alldwance Mi 
not b^^n made for the rise of the riv^. l*he waters 
had therefore seriously damaged them; Th6 townif 
were now repaired; and ihe mistake cbrrected; 

Mdef to (he OaofM, and lines lite o^podte banke witb ihnumeiabto 
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j^ere a third einb^sy from JU^issares w^ted upon 
Aiiexandert and. amorig other presents bronght thirty 
fdore eleiphants. A sever^ illnesdi was alleged to 
bte the 6ofe cause of Ae kiiig's absence; and as, 
ttpiott 'inquiry, the allegation appeared true, the 
^^polo|[y was acc^ted, and the Aituie amount of 
tribute deteimDrea.. Durihg' the whole sumi^er, 
j^^'rt of the tj^op^ had been engag^ed in &hip-building^i 
6n the binks of the Hydaspes.' The tiqiber wa9 
fbiiwd iii\the mountain forests' through which the 
river descended into the plain, and consisted, ac- 
<5brdiii|r to Strabo; of firs, l)ih«s, cedars, ai)d otter 
trees well adapted for the purpose. The meii em- 
ployed in fellihg the timber disturbed a great.mifl- 
tltude of molfteys^ and balboohs,' These, iflocjing 
to thie tfown of. a hill, whencie the;^ could view the 
destruction !df theit smc^iit Sanctuaries, j^rjesehte^ 
to the Wotknabn the appearance cif .disciplinedtroopi^J 
acnd ^hey :vlrere hastily preparing to "^rm themselves 
^U inarch against their, supposed, foe^; when they 
^fet6 iiiidpcieived bytjieit native comrades. , . . ,,, 
..it is a melaiicholy. consideration, thJkt Jiithertd oji 
this globe a high de^6 of civilization hab first de- 
stroyed national feeUngs Or patriotism, then national 
independence, as th^ liiiivitable cohsequeh^e, and» 
finally, national exisikehce. . The Chaldean and As- 
syrian hav^ been swept from the face of the earth ; 
the descend^is of tl\e MedesandP^rsiai^ are ont- 
casts from Iheir country ; a few Copts represent the 
ancient Egyptians ; ' th^ Greek is the barbarian slave 
of a barbarian, iy rant ; an^ Italy 9. with her dbuUe 
wieatby.wiith her two eras of li^tand liberty, is 
partly enslaved and parfl^ barbarized. Thus also 
the Hindoos T4aye, fbf Centuries, been, the prey of 
more warlike tribes, wjib .h'aye fought sind bjed fbi 
the sovet^ighQr of that great ^ninsula, while the 
inhabitants have remained passive spectators of ||ie 
contest, as if a<^hang^ Of masters was fo tHei)^ a 
mBXM of iii^diffdironcd: China alone his' 6sca^Bd 
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the common fate-, not so much from its admirable 
constitution, as from its great population and exclo- 
flion from the rest of the world — two circumstances 
^hat'have .enabled it twice to absorb its bandit con- 
querors without any material chang^e m the nature 
of the institutions and of the people. 

It must niot. be supposed that the inhabitants q' 
southern Greece, the descendants of the heroes of 
Marathon, Salamis, and Platsfea, partook largely in 
the glorious deeds of the Ms^cedoniana. We have 
already seen. Uie paltry quota which originally 
joined Alexander from the confederated states. 
These had been gradually falling away;, and few 
of any consideration hadxeached India. Alexander, 
in order to obts^ an effective iSeetj.had appointed 
most of his great officers to b^ temporar^.trierarchs. 
These of course would be requ^^d, after the man- 
lier of the Athenians, to equip and man their own 
ff alleys in the most gallarit) style. And as Afrian, in 
nis abridgment of the " Yoyaffe of Nearchuis," has 
given a list of their names, I transcribe it liere, as 
useful to show who the master. spirits wiere who 
worked the great revolution in the eastern world. 

TYierarckt. 

HephaMtion loii of ... . Amyntor. . 

Leonnttiu — — .^,* Eunui.... 

Lyslmaehui — — .... AgftihoelM 

Ascleplodonit ... -<-*- ••... Tiinander< 

Archon — — ..^. Cleinias:.< 



Demonical — — ..... Athen^ni ..... 

Ar^hias • — — ...'. AoaxMotiu ... 

Ophelias. — — .... SeUenua ...... 

Timantbea/. - — — PanHadet 



VPelkNUW. 



Ifea^bus — r ..... Andratimiu... 1 

IiaafQedon',.* —— .... Larictaua > AmjililpolllnM 

Androalhenee.... •— — .... Callistratee.... ^ 

CrateroB.. — r »... Alexander .... I r»,^^^.« 

Fanliocas -* .... Orontee J 0«««Uii«. 

Ptolemy..:..^ .. «... Lara^.. ....... ) jjordeam. 

Metron.. ....*•. — ^ ••*. Eplehannofl ... ) Ann. itaAm.m 

Niearataidae — ^ .... sfiue { ftomPydM. 

AtMliif...»..f..» "^^ .... AndroiPMiWt* ». >gtyin|iiipii, 
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Trierarcha, 

.P6UC6MU Jdnof .... Alexander «Mi«daii. 

PeiUioavf — .... CcateM f rom Aleoumi*. 

Leonnatiu........ — ^ .... Antipater iBgao. 

Panurchwa .... NtoQiauii....h..« >«— Aloroa. 

Mylleas...^ .... Zailua.,. *...... Benea. 

The above were 411 Ilif acedOm^s. The following 
Vere Greeks : — 

TrierarOu. * ^ 

JMioa- ».. loa of .'.... p^uMmia flomLarian. 

Eumepea . . . 4 . . . — — ..«^ l|>erenyipug...t.v ' Cafdia. 
Critbbulus. — ....Plato Ckp. 

Tboas .".' — ,K, Menodonii .,. ) m.«.1J. 

.HMndriui .,.. Ataodrogenei. . } Magnatfa. 

Androiv. <. '— — .... Cabcjua..., Taoa. 

Nllhadon — ^,.... rryiagorfa....5 ^^ '^^P"" 

' And'ooe P^raiaa, 
' Bugoaa aonof Pharnaobet. 

Thfs list, which, with tie exception of Seleucus, 
embraces every ijiaS pf ijote in the army, does 1191 
contaijiliie name of a single citizen of any of the 
southeiiv republicili. tiad there been ah Athenian 
even of minor consideration present, he vould no 
doubt have held a-distin^ished situation in a naval 
armament. But the republicans of G'r^ee had no 
part or portion in the glpi^ of the war. Ilence 
arose that jealousy of the Macedonian, fapfie, that 
bitter hostility to Alexander, who had so dimmed 
^nd Obscured their e^loits-by the splendour of his 
i^nown, ^d„as the literature of 'Greece was intljieir 
hands, that systematic attempt to depress his fame 
and blacken his character. It is also curious, thiat 
in tlxe above list we do 'not find a singly native of 
I^cestis, although it ,was the largest province. of 
Macedonia. Either the Xyncestiahs, wiih the true 
feelings of kinountain.claii^had retired from the 
Service when their chief y as sli^n, ot Alexandeip, 
after that event, did not feel th^t h(9 coldd trust them 
injconlidential situations. . ^ ,j 

while all were bustty engaged in preparing ,Kir 
the vpys^e, the veteran Cciehus fell HI and died. He 
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had taken a distinguished part in all the great b^ 
ties ; was an officer In whom Atexander had placed 
implicit confidence ; j^id.he was buried with all the 
magnificence . and honours which circumstances 
would admit. Curtius imputes a brutal observation 
to Alexandei* on the occasion, **that Goenus had 
made a long speech for the sake ©f a few jlays' 
life." But the general did not make a long speech. 
The^ historian composed, indeed, a long one for him; 
and if any one wishps to see the difference between 
ambitious declamation and the simple el6qiience of 
a soldier, let him compare the «peech recorded by 
Arrian with the one invented by Curtius. An as- 
sembly of the general oMcers and.of^he deputies 
from various nations was then held,' in which Porus 
was proclaimed king of seven Indian nations, that 
comprised within their limits two thousand cities. 
The three hundred horsemen were sent l^ack to the 
city of Dionysus, and l^hilip appointed satrap of 
the country immediately' to the west of the Indus. 
The army was then separated into three divisions : 
Hephaestion led one, including the elephants, appioynt- 
ing to two hundred, down the left, and Cratems 
another division down the riffhtbank. Trtie ihird 
embarked with Alexaiider on board the fleet, cob^ 
sisting of eighty triaconters, ai|d of more than two 
thousand^ river-craft of every description, partly 
bnilt and partly collected. The triaconters were 
thirty-oared galleys, constructed on the plan of fhe 
ancient' ships of war. Nearchus was appointed 
adpiiralf'and Onesicritus^ a Greek islander, chief 
pilot or master of the whole fleet. The crews con- 
sieged of Phoenicians, Cvpria^ls, Carians, and Egyp- 
tians, who had followed the expedition* ■ 

When all, the' preparations had been cQmpleted« 
sacrifices were offered to Neptune, Amplutrite, the 
Naiades, and other gods. A public feast with the 
usual games foUpw^d. The army then embarked 
with the dawn; and Alexanderi standing on the 
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jrfow of his own ship, goUired from a golden cup a 
libation into tl^e stream of \he Hydaspes. He then 
invoked, the nver god of the. AcesineS, of which 
the Hydaspes was a trihutary, and the still more 
powerful d^ity of the^ Indus» into which the united 
waters of both disch^ged themselves. 6reat as 
w^re the honours paid by the Greeks to their streams, 
they fell infinitely short of the veneration in which 
thesds are to this day held by the Hindoos. The 
trun(ipet then gave the signal for easting off, and the 
whole forest of vessels moved niajestically down 
the river. Tha^strokes of the innumerable oars, 
the voices of the officers who regulated the mo- 
tions, and the loud cries of the rowers as they simul- 
taneously struck the waters, produced sounds, sin- 
gularly pleasing and harmonious. The banks, in 
many places loftier than the vessels, and tfie ra- 
- vines that retired from either side, served to swells 
re-echo, and prolong the notes. The appearance 
also of the gallant soldiers on the decks, and espe- 
cially of the war-horses — seen through the lattice- 
■wrork of th^ sides of the strong vessels, purposely 
built for their conveyance — struck the gating bar- 
barians with astonishment and admiration. Even 
llercules and Dionysus were" surpassed, for neither 
tradition nOr fable had ascribed a naval armament 
to them. The Indians of Nicsea and Bucephala, 
whence the^eet departed, accompanied its motions 
to a great distance, and' the dense population on 
both sides, attracted by^the sounds, rushed down to 
the edge pf the river, and expressed their admira- 
tion in wild chants and dances. **F6r,** writes 
Arrian, " the Indians fibre lovers of the song and the 
dance — ever since Dionysus and. his Bacchanalians 
revelled through their land.'*. 

In eight days the fleet arrived near the confluence 
of the Hydaspes and the Acesines. The channel 
of their united streams is contracted immediately 
below the point of junction. The current is conse* 
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/Guently, sharp and rapid, and strong eddies ,^^ 
formea by the struggling waters that swell In wafet ! 
and encounter each other, sq t^at the roar of^&e 
conflict is audible from a great distarjce, Alexander', 
and the crews had been forew;arned by the nativei^ 
of these narrows, probably the remains of a vdrii 
down cataract. Yet as they appro^iched the cpnflu- * 
ence, the sailors Irere so alarmejd by the loud roar ' 
of the waters, that they simultaifeously suspended . 
the action -of their oars, and even/ the regiilators 
became mute, and listened in siled'ce to thp harsh 
greetings of the sister sti:eams. ^' • • ' 

' On nearing the upper edge of thp narrowB|^the . 
pilots ordered the rowers iopij their oari^ withffteir . 
utmost activity, and thus rapidly.impel the vessels . 
over the boiling surge. The rounder and shorter 
vessels passed thropgh in safety ; biit the galleys^, 
the extreme length of which rendered the, exposure 
of their broadsides to the tsurreht particularly dan- 
gerous, were not so fortunate. Several w^re da- 
maged, some had the blades of their oars^sQappe^ 
asunder, and two fell aboard of each other, hx^ sunk*' 
with the greater part of their crews. A small Drb^" 
montory on the right side offered. shelter arid pro^ 
tection, and here Alexander moored his partly dis-' 
abled fleet. ^ -^ -'i i-. 

*The Indiana on each side hatd hitherto submitted, 
or if refractory, had been easily Subdued; but Xleic,- 
ander here received information that the MaUi ^d 
Oxydracae, two powerful and free states; compared 
by Arrian for their military skill arift valeur to the 
Cathaeians, were preparing to give him a hostile 
rec^pition, and dispute th^ passage "through their' 
territories. The Malli occupied the country between 
the low6r part of the bourses of the Hydraotes and 
the Acesines, and also the district beyond the PLJ" 
draotes in the same line. The plan agreed upon 
by the two nations was, for the Malli to send tfi&ir ' 
warriors lower down into the country <)f the Oafy- . 



dracos, and to mak« it the scene of warfare. The 
Malli looked npon themselves as sufficiently pro- 
tected front any lateral attack by a considerable 
desert that intervened -betwee^ their upper settle- 
ments and the banks of the Acesines. 

Craterus and H6phaestion had already arrived at 
the confluence. The elephants were ferried across 
and placed under the care of Oaterus, who was to 
continue his route along the right bank of the Ace- 
sines. ' Nearchus was ordered td. conduct the fleet 
to the junction of the Hydraotes and Acesines. 
The rehiaining troops w^re divided into tjireeipartd. 
Hephs^tion with one division commenced his march 
^ve days before Alexander, and Ptolemy was or- 
dered to remain with another for three ^ya after 
Alexander had depSirted. The intention of this dis- 
tribution was to distract the -enemy's attention, and 
thit those who fled to the front should be intercepted 
by Hephsestiop, those who fled to the rear by Pto- 
lem^y. The different bodies were told to meet again 
at -the confluence- of the Hydraotes and Acesines. 

lAlexander selected ior his owti division the guards, 
the bowmen, tl^e Agtians, the brigade of Companioii 
infantry, all the mounted^ archers, and one-half of 
the Companion cavalry. With these he marched 
laterally from the left bank of the Acesines, and 
encamped by the i^ide of a innall stream whieh 
skirted the western edge of the desert, that inter- 
vened between him and the upper settlements of 
the Malli' upon the Hydraotes. 

Here he allowed the men to take a short repose, 
-after which they were ''ordered to All all their vessels 
with water. He thfen marched dutiijig the remainder 
of the day and allnigl^, and with the dawn arrived 
before a Mallian city, the inhabitants of which had 
no fears of being attatjced thus suddenly from the 
side of the desert. Many> according to the early 
habits of their country, were already in the fields. 
When these had been slain or captured, Alexander 
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placed detaclunentB of caVab^ rooftd the town^ until 
the arrival Jof the infaoitry* Their march across 
the desert had exceeded twenty-five miles ; never* 

theless, as soon as theyhad cosie upi they carried by 
storm first the cily and then the citadel^ although the 
Malli fought boldly andre^olulely. But Alexanders 
inarch across the desert had taken them by surprise, 
and entirely-' denoiged the plaiJls^ of their leaderS) 
who had conducted their w^iiiors do^n the. river. 
The citiesi therefore^ even the most important^ were 
evacuated on the king^s approaeb, and their inhabit* 
ants either fied.. heyohd the Hy^raotes. or took^ie. 
fuge in the dense jtn^les'that lined the banks, of 
th,at river. 

"The (sapture of the fif^t city wafl the morning's 
Work ; the aifternoon was given to repose* At sii 
in the evening- the march was jesumi^d, and <sot^ 
tinned through .the night ; and with tiie break ef 
day the army reax^hed the Hydraotes*— where they 
overtook "liome of the furtive Malli in the act.0f 
crossing the river. AH who refused to sumnder 
were put to the sword : the main body escaped into 
a city strongly walled afid sittiated. Against fhese 
Pdthon was detached, who stcmned the plsbote and 
captured the garrison. 

Alexander then crossed to the \&U hank of the 
fiydraotes, and arrived at a Braehman towo. It is 
impossible to say whether all the inhabitants were 
Brachmans or Brahmins, or whether the city was 
merely the property of ;l^at dominfuit caste* Tfacry, 
68 was their boanden duly, hadbeen active in e)[cit- 
ing their countrymen against the invaders, and were 
not backward in giving them a brave exsass^ 
"When the widls had been us^rmiiied and iNreachet 
made, the Brachmans retired to the citadel^ which 
was gallantly defended. Alexander himself was 
the first to scale the walls, and remained foi a tine 
the sole captor of the fortress. Five thousand In- 
diaiks were slaini as no ^^oarter could be given ^ttier 
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to the warriors, who fou^ whfle:HI&veinaiBed,<MB 
Uk the inhahitants, who eloaed their dcM)m and set 
fire to their houses with their own hands. 

The army theil reposed forgone 4ay, after whieh 
Peithon, and Demetnas a cavalry ofSicer, were sent 
to scour -the juag^tes on ttie left bank of the Hydra* 
otes.- Their orders were- to put'sil who resisted to 
the, siiTord. It was in tb8se> jw^g^s jHrobably thai 
Peitiion killed the largest snake whieh the JMacedo-» 
nians saw in India* . It was twea^-foilr £eet.lon§f} 
and although this is but a small size for a boa coiv 
strietor, it was a mons^r to which the Greeks had 
seen nothing similart as the marshes of Lema and 
the borders (^ the lake Copai[(5| had, sineeihe he* 
roie ageS) ceased to teem with these enormous rep» 
tiles. But the Indians assured them that serpentp 
of a far gxeatep majgnitude wero 1x> be seen* Ae 
eofding to Onesicritus, the ambaieadors of Abis* 
sares mentioned in AlosKaBder's court, that their 
sorereign possessed two, of which the smaller was 
eighty, the larger one hundred and forty cubits long« 
It is curious th3,t the Macedonians did not see a 
lo^l 3&ngal tiger, although in modem days his 
ravages are .very destructiva between Ouaerat and' 
the lower Indus. They saw. his skin, and heard 
exag^rated tales respecting his size, strength, and 
l^rocity. Is it a fidr inference from his non^appeatr* 
ance in the vsJes of the-Indus and its tribotanes— « 
that the natives of those regions were, at the period 
ef tiie Macedonian invasion, morQ, powerfhl, popm 
knis, and wsiiike, than in our days^ 1 

Alexander himself marched against the priheipsl 
city of the Malli ; but it, like many others on the 
left bank of the Hydraotes, was found evacuated : 
the inhabitants haying crossed to the right bwOc, 
whore the wtible warlike' force of the nation was 
BOW united. Their numbers amounted to 50,000^ 
and their intention was to dispute the passage of 
the Hydrladtea and prev^ him &om reorossing that 
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stream. Thither, therefore, without delay he di 
rected his course, and as soon as he saw the enemj 
on the opposite bank, dashed ^thto the river at tlra 
head of his ea,valry. The Ravee' or HydnK>tes is in 
July more than live Juindred yards broad, and- twelve 
feet deep. In the dryiseason the breadth remains 
nearly the same, but the depth doies not exceed four 
feet. TI16 autumn bein^ far advanced at the time 
th|it Alexander crossed, the waters vrete probably 
at their lowest poiht of^ depression. 

We may weU be ^stonislied at the extraordinary 
boldness, not to say rashness/ with whiqh the king, 
unsupported by infantry, prepare^ to ford a river of 
this magnitude, in the face of more than 50,000 ene- 
mies. But during these operationshe wad evidently 
acting und^r onorbid excitement. ' He was angry 
wi^h his soldiers, who, while they loved and adored 
him, had yet thwarted his schemes of- .univenal 
conquest, and checked him in the fi:^ career of vie- 
tory. He therefore expended his wrath and soothed 
liis irritation by courting' differs, setting his life at 
naught, and, like the heroes of old,-achieving victory 
with, his own right. hand and trusty. sword* His 
'energy was terrific, and the Indians. were paralyzed 
hjrthe reckless daring that characterized every action. 
On the present^'occasion, &s soon as they saw that 
he had gamed the middle of the strean\, they retired, 
but in good order, from the ban^. . He pursued, but 
when the Malii perceived that he was- not supported 
by infantry,, they awaited his a^^roach- and vigo- 
rously repelled the chiu'ges of the cavalry. Alex- 
ander then adopted the Parthian tactics, wheeled 
rpund their flanks, made false attacks, and thus im* 
peded their retreat, without brining his cavalry in 
contact with their dense n^ass of inf^try. But the 
jght troops, the formidable Ag^iansyand the archers 
soon came up, and were instantly led on by himself 
while at. the same time the phalanx, bristling with 
ikes« was seea advancing over the plain. TbB 
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bdlans, panic-straok, broke their ranks and fed 
into the stronsest city in the neighbourtiood. Alex- 
ander pursued with the caTaiiy, slew many in theif 
flight, and ^hen he* haa driyen the survivers into 
the city, surrounded it with detachments of cavalry, 
until theairival at the infi^try. It was now late in 
the dajt and the soldters were i^eahed with^ the 
length of the march, the horses fatigued with the 
sharpness of the pursuit, and witl^tha teilsome paa* 
sage of the hrer. ' Tfae^-fottowing ni^ht was there- 
fore giren to repose. 

Next day thi^anny was fotmitd, into two divisions $ 
Perdiccas led mie, and Alexander the other. Tim 
assault was givenj^ a(id the king's division sootti 
biokeopen a pqstem gate, undmiHied into the city. 
The defenders immediately emitted the walls mi 
hurried inlio the eitadci. * ithe desertion of the wslis 
was regarded l^y Perdiecas a4 « pvoof of the cap- 
ture of the city* He therefore sw^nded the atteek 
from hie side. Alexander had closely foUowed the 
retreating enepoy, and was now preparing to ston» 
tHe citadel, of which the defenders were numeroos 
sad resolute. 

Some were ordered to ' undermine^ and othars to 
scale the waUs* 3ut the motions of those wh^ 
iarert hringi£g up the ladders seemed slow to his 
impatient mind^ He tiierefore seized a sealing 
ladder from the foreipost beaier* placed it against 
Iha wall, and ascended under iha protectimi of his 
i^eld. He had eantured oae totress already, and 
seemed detenniaed to owe the possessimi of an- 
oKher to his. own personal prowess* Close behind 
the king ascended Peuoestas^ hearing the sacred 
buckler, taken from ttee temptLo^of the llian Minenra* 
He wns followed hy Leonhatus, the^son of Eunus, 
a commander of the body*guard« Abreas, a soldier 
of the class to whom, for superior merit, double pay 
and aUowaaces wc^ assigned, was ascending by 
another ladder. 
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The Indian wall had lie battlements nor embra- 
sures. Alexander, therefore, placing, the lowest 
rim of his shield on thecoping, partly with it thrust 
back his immediate opponents, ana partly swept 
thUam off with his swonl. He then, mounted and 
stood alone on the waUt At this moment, the 
guards alarmed beyond measure by the dangerous 
position of the king, cro^died .the ladders, which 
broke under their weight: , 

The Indians 'easily recognised Alexander, both by 
• the splendour of his arms, and^by hiswicalculatiDg 
boldness. At hini, tKerefore, wa£r aimed every nus- 
sQe, both from th6 neighbouring bastions ana from 
the body of the place, whence, asr the wall oij. the 
mside was low, he could be* Jitruck almost with the 
hand; but no one^cam^; near^m. He* felt that 
while he remained thus exposed, the peril ^^as great 
and active exertidn impossible* Hq scorned to leaip 
back int6 the arms of hifa -bese^hing guards ; bA 
were h^ to spring into the citadel, the very bcddness 
of th6 deed might appal the barbanans and ensure 
, his safety. Eveii should the ev^t 'prove fatal, the 
feelings of Alexsuider were in unison with those of 
the Honleric Hectpr. ** At least let -me not perish 
'ingloriously without exertion, but in the performance 
of some great deed of which posterity shall hear." 

Animated by this- principle, he Hiprung from the 
wall into the fortress, andtthe gleamlngs of his ar- 
mour ^hed like lightnii^g in the eyes of the bar- 
bariai^s ; for the moment they retired — ^but were 
immediately rallied by the governor, who himself 
led them to the attack. Alexander had, for greater 
safety, placed his back aigainst the wall. In this 
position his dlew his first assailant^ the govemoiv 
with the sword — checked the advance of "a s3cond 
and of a third with large stones, favourite weapons 
with the Homefioheroes-^and again with his sword 
slew the fourth who had closed with him. The 
barbarians, daunted by the fate of their comrades* 
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no longer drew jiearj but formed themselves into a 
semicircle, and showered missiles of every descrip- 
tion npon him. ' 

At this critlcBl moknent Peucest^, Leonnatns, 
and A^reaSf who, when the ladders broke, had clung 
to the WaHs, and finally made their footing good, 
leaped down and fought in &oot of tlie king. Abrjeas 
soon fell, being pierced in the forehead by an arrow^ 
The ancients wore no visors^ and trusted to the 
shield and eye for the protection of the face. But 
a visor would- not have avaijied Abreas in the pre- 
sent case, for the Indian arrow, as described by 
Arrisoi, was irresistible. ** The bow,!' says he, *'^is 
six feet long, the archer places the loWer end on the 
ground, then steps forward wfth his left foot, draws 
the string far back, and discharges an arrow nearly 
three cubitsf long.^//No armour, can resist it, when 
shot by a skilful Indian archer, norshield, nor breast- 

glate^ nor any "otl^er defence,". Th^s Alestander 
imself was doomed to experience ; foK one of these 
formidable archers, taking, his station at a proper 
distance, took deliberate aim, and striick hitp on the 
breast, above the pap. , The arrow pierced through 
his cuinuss, lorm^d as it waa of steel of, proof, and 
remained deeply fixed in ^e bone. . Severe a^ the 
wound was, it aid not immediately disable him for 
farther exertion, or, as Homer would say, "relax his 
liaps ;" and while the blood was warm he c^Qtinued 
to defend hinh^elC But in a. short time the loss of 
Hood, and the extreme pain necessarily attendant 
on every motion, l)TOugh't on ^ dizziness and faint- 
ness, and he sunJ^down behind his shield and dropped 
his head on its uppermost rim. The very posi- 
tion indicates great self-possessioii;fbr. Helpless as 
he waS; he presented no vulnerable part to the enemy. 
Peucestas and Leonnatus performed their duty gal- 
lantly iuid afifectionately ; they neglected their own 
persons, and held both their shields in front of their 
deeding Boveieiga. While thus engaged they were 
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botb wmmded with anows, and Alexander was on 
the point of fainting. 

But the Macedonians were ecaling the wall in 
varioas ways :— some drore. pegs into it aad thus 
elimhed' up, other»*inoliHted on their comrades' 
shoulderSy and every one, 9M he gained the summit, 
threw- himself headlong into w eitadel. There, 
when they saw Alexander faUentfor he had swooned 
at last for want .of .blood, theijr uttered loud lament- 
ations, and hurried to place theiOselves between 
him and his assailan^. Some broke the bar of a 
•postern gate and admitted their oui|ipuii<H:is? But 
as the narrow entrance did not allow, many to pass 
through at th^ same time, thti exeluded troops, who 
now heard that the king was slain, becamue-furioug, 
smote down the. wall on each sidejof the gale, and 
mshed in through the breach. Alexander was 
placed on his shield, the bier of the ancient warrior, 
and was' home out l^r his fnends, who knew not 
whether he was ^ve or deadf . The soldiers then 
gave the reini} to their angry passions, and eveij 
man^ woman^ and child withm the walk were put 
to the sword. / 

This |)eriiQOB adventureOC the eonqnerdr of Asia 
was variously describedl)y his numerous historians, 
sonie^ of whom were far more anxious to study 
effect than to ascertain the truth. " Acoord]!ng to 
'some,** ^ays Anian, ^ Oritodemus of Cos, a physi- 
cian of the race 6f jBsculapius, enlarged the wound 
and extracted the arrow ; acccaiding to others, Per- 
diccas, by Alexander's own detliit^, as no surgeon 
was present, cut open the wound with his eword, 
and thus extricated the arrow. The operation was 
accompaQied with great loss of blood; Alexander 
again f^ted, and farther-effusion was thus stayed 
. . u . According to Ptolei)ny the breath, tc^Uier 
with the blood, rushed through the orifice •«••• 
Many fictions also have been recorded by historians 
concerning this accident, and Fame, receiving them 
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from the original inventors, preserves them to this 
day. Nor will she cease to hand down such false* 
hoods to posterity except they be crushed b)r this 
history. The common belief is, that this accident 
befell 'Alexander among the OxydraQs ; but it oc- 
curred among the Malli, an independent Indian i^a- 
tion. The city ^as lillallian, the archer who 
wounded Alexander was. a Mallian; They had 
certainly agreed to join. the Oxydracs,. and give 
battle to Alexanderybut the Suddenness and rapidity 
of his march across the desefrt had prevented either 
of these i>eoples from giving anyatd to the other.** 
Before the kihg^» wound would allow him to be 
moved, the various division)! of the |Tand army had 
arrived at the conflueuce- of the Hydraotes and 
Acesines. T^ first account that reached the camp 
yfsa that Alexander had been killed, and loud were 
the lamentations of all as .the mournful tidings 
spread kom man to man ; then succeeded- feelings 
of d^sppndehcy and ddubt^ aiid the appointment of 
a comn^der'^-Chief seemed likely to be attended 
with difficulties and danger. Many Macerdonians 
appeared to possess equal claims ; some from high 
birth and seniority, othess fsom ' great talants and 
popularity — andno*one since Parraenio's death had 
D^en regj^rded .by all as the secqnd in command. 
Alexander Jed 120,00Q men into India, an aimjr 
composed of the boldest and most adventurous spi- 
rits of the different regions which he had traversed. 
It was not likely, that-when the master-spirit, the 
guiding XQind, the only*- centre of union, was lost, 
this great mass of discordant materials would con- 
tinue to act on common principles. Many^atraps, 
who hated the Macedonian ^suprei^acy, were per- 
sonally attached to Alexander ; when me only link 
was broken^ their revolt would necessarily follow. 
The conquered nations^ also, no longer paralyzed b^ 
the magic of a name, ^v(^ould rise and assert their 
palion^- independence ; finally, the numerous and 
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warlike tribes hitherto i^anbdned would beset their 
homeward path, and ireat them more "as broken fu- 
gitives than returning conquerors. Depressed by 
these considerations, the Maeedoaiians feh thiE^ do* 
prived of their kingv they ^d inmimerabie dangeis 
and difficulties to encounter. 

When the repoH of -his death wa8> cemtradicted 
they could liot; believe his recovery possible, and 
still regarded his death as inevitable ; even wheo 
letters from, himself, amioun-diilg his speedy arrival 
atthd cftmpwere received, the soldiers remained 
incredcQqus — suspecting them 4o b&forgeries of the 
commanders of the guard and tise* ot&r generals. 
Alexander, therefore, anxious to obviate any eoiB* 
motions, was conveyed as sooii as he eonld be 
moved with safety, to te baol^s <^ the M3rdTaiQtea; 
there he was placed on. board a vess^' ^nd sailed 
dowh the river. Wheii he drew near to the eamp 
he ordered the awning which 'orerirang the ooudi 
on which he was reclimngv to be removed ; but the 
troops, who crowded the banls, imaigined! they saw 
the dead body pf their king. When^ however, the 
vessel drew nearer,- Alexajn^er raijied> Ins aim and 
stretched his hand eiut tolShe midtitivie ; tM» signal 
{MTOof of life and consciousness- waa welcomed with 
loud -cheers, and the Whole body of' spldierv lifted 
up their h'andi? to heavra^or stretched them towards 
the king, while tears invoiuntarify pushed ffom 
many eyes. 

He was carried from 166 vessdi; but booowiqg 
new strength from his enthusiastic reception, rq- 
toed the litter which was offered by the guards, 
and called for a horse. He mounted, and rods 
slowly through the crowd. This additional proof 
of his convalescence was hailed with redoubled 
cheers and applause.: on approaching the royal 
tent- he dismounted and walked. 'Hieh the soldieni 
crowded aroundhim; some touched, his hands, somt 
his kneesy some the hem of his gannonts» soaiiBi 
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•satiated with a nearer vie^, hnplored blessings on 
him and withdrew, ^nd. others covered him with 
garlands and t)i^ flowerS of the clime and season. 

The friends who supported his steps were harsh 
in their reproof of hi^ reckless < conduct, and 
blanted him ^n no meaisured terms for endangering 
his life without an adequate oSject, and performing 
the duties of a tfoldier and not of a commander-in- 
chief. A Boeotian rpteran had tact enough to 
observe, from the kiiig^s countenance, that these 
remonstratices were far from agreeable, and cer- 
tainly not the more so^as th6y were .founded in 
truth ; he therefore approached, and *in his native 
dialect said,-^ ** O Alexander, actions characterise 
the heror smd theh repeated an Iambic line ex- 
^fessive of this sentiment : 

'. **£[» who utriJDMiBWtalBq bleed." 

f ^ 

idexander was pleased with the readings? and apt* 
ness of the quotation ; and the wit of the veteran, 
Boeotian as, he was,, procured him present applause 
and future patronage. , , 

The friends on whom Alexander leaned ^er 
dismounting were most prohably Hephaestion and 
Craterusy the two chief commanders in the station- 
ary camp. The former, mild and gentle, Cannot be 
suspected of treating his indulgent sovereign with 
asperity; but Craterns> who was accused by Alex- 
ander himself of " loving the king more than Alex- 
ander," might justly remo^trate with the hero for 
jashly endangering the invaluable life of the prince. 

The MaUi and Qxydracas sent .embassies to the 
navsd statil)n. The deputies were* commissioned to 
present the submission of both nations ; the Malli 
soliciting pardon for their re?istance,'^he Oxydracie 
for their tardy surrender. According to their decla- 
ratiohs, they l^ad enjoyed national independenee 
since the conquest of India byJ)ionysus, btit u&der- 
tftanding that Alexander, also, was' of the race of 
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the gods, they were. wHMng to obey his satrap and 
pay a stipulated tribute. The punishment inflicted 
upon the Malli was, .in Alexander's estimation^ 
sufficient to ensure their future obedienoe ; but from 
the Oxydracae he exacted 1,000 hostages, the bravest 
and noblest of the nation^ Nbt only were these 
immediately sent, but 600 liCar-chariots, with their 
equipments, were added. The*^ king, plep^ed with 
this magnificent proof of good-will and sincerity, 
accepted the gi(t and returned, tl^e hostages. 

These Main and Oxydracae ar6 represented, pro- 
bably in name, certainly in situation, by the modfem 
inhabitants of Moultan and Outch ;'the former is on 
the left of the Acesines, with the cognate city of 
Mulkan between the. Hydraotes and Hjrphasis; 
Outch is lowe^ down, not far from the confluence 
of the Hyphasis and Acesines. Both nation^ were 
added to the satrapy of PhiUpt 

While, the wound wa§ heslling and Alexander 
recovering his strength, .the array were employed in 
J)Uilding additionskl ships. Near the tonfluence was 
a large banyan tree, below whiqh, accorcHng to 
yA.ristobulus, fiifty hnrsemen could at the same time 
be shaded from the sun. It might be v^orth ascer- 
taining, as coimected with the age bf (this species 
of tree, whether there be one. of great size and ap- 
parent antiquity in this vicinity. Onesicritus,. as 
quoted )}y Straoo, has so accurately described the 
mode in which one of th^e natural phenomena in- 
creases to a forest, that it i^ evident he had seen 
one of the greatest magnitude, perhaps equal to 
give refuge under its branches to 10,000 men. 

On. some part of the rivey, between Nicaea and 
the stationary capp, Alexander had visited a prince 
by name Sopeithes, who voluntai^ly submitted to 
^e invader; his dominions were celebrated for a 
race of fleri^e dogs, equal, according to the accounts 
of both Curtius and Strabo, to the English bulldog. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ninth Cm^imigrh B- C. 325. 

Alvzandxb, with an ulcreased fleet, fell down the 
Acesinee into the Indus; here ^e was joined by 
more vessel's, which had been built in various places 
on the la^tter river. He ordered a town tobe bnilt, 
and naval.' docks constructed, at the confluence^as 
in his estima,tionit was a spot well calculated to be 
come the site of a powei'ful city. A strong* body oi 
men was left there, including the Thracians of the 
army, and all were plaxsed under the superintend- 
ence of Philip. His father-in-law, Ozyartes, 
visitcfd him here, and was appointed satrap of the 
Paropanlisan districts.. 

Thence he jailed down the Indus to the royal 

Ealace of ihe Sogdi, deriving their n&me most pro- 
ably, like their northern, namesakes, from ihe 
great vale occtpied by ^em.' . The elephants, under 
Craterus, had been repeated^ ferried across, as the 
nature of the country favoured their movements on 
either side^ , They were now trans/erred, te the right 
,bank fpr the last time, and advai^ced through the. 
country of the ATaehosii and Drangse, of whom Ar- 
rian makes the Indus the eastern limit. 

He himself sailed down the river into the domi- 
nions of Afusicanus, fiaid to have -possessed the 
wealthiest and mqst productive regions in , that paxt 
of India. This description suits well- with the rich 
and well-watered plains between the lower course 
of the Aral (the Arabis of Ptolemy), and the Indus..*. 
Musicanus and Oxycanui (the appellation of a neigh- 
bouring chief) point, probably, the names of the 
territories governed by these princes ;— as the word 
khawn is constantly fpund, even to this day, on the 
lower 'Indus ; such are chack-khawn, khawn-gur, 

A a 
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and gui-khawn, and ot^er similar compounds..* 
Milsicanus (who perhaps might be properly de- 
scribed, in the modem Englislt faJshion, as the rajah 
of Moosh, and Oxycanus as the rajah of Ouche) 
had sent no an^assadors to make peace, offer pre- 
sents, or request favours ; nor .taken any step which 
a wise governor ought^to'have done, on learning 
the approach of the extraordinfiry conqueror, whcnn 
the current of the Indus was certain to bear into 
the heart of his dominions. ' , 

He took the alarm, however, when Alexandei 
had reached the upper confines of his reMms, and 
came to meet him with presents, wit^i all his ele- 
phants^ and, what was more likely to procure favour, 
with an apoldgy for his previous* neglect. He was 
restored to his government ; but Alexander, admiring 
the advanta^ous site of his principal town, built 
within it a citadel, well- calculated in his opinion to 
keep the neighbouring tribes in awe. We have seen 
before, that >j&ven in the c^se of Taxiles, he made 
no exception, but placed a garrison in his capital. 
His pl^n wsis, to -treat ^endly chiefs with gteiit 
kindnesd, but to put it out of their power to revolt. 
^ Oxycanus attempted resistance, but Alexaitdei 
captured his two principal cities, and himself in (om 
of them, with' his cavalry- and light troops aland; 
f6r,ifts Arrian strongly expfre98es it, the niods of 
all the Indians were struck with «ervile tettor by 
Alexander and his success. 

He then entered the domiiAions of Sabbat '«r 
Sambus, who. ibrmeiiy had been appoiilted satrtp 
of these regions by Alexander, but who, like fhe 
cowardly Porus, no sooner heard that 'Mosicatms, 
his enemy, had been well treated by the king, than 
he fled into the desert. On anproaching his oapita!* 
"Sindo-mana, of which the very name proves its sitna- 
^n on th(3 Indus, called by the natives, both in an- 
cient and modern times, the Sinde, the Macedonians 
foimd the* gates open, and the public officers ready 
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to deliver up the treasures, aii4 the elepli^ts — as* 
aceording to them, Sabbas h^d fl^ not from disaf- 
fection to Alexander, but (rom- fear of MusicanuSr 
The capital of Sabb'as could not^ ha^e beei> very far 
from the modem Sehwaun, or Sebaim* It appears, 
that the Brachmans had instis^ated the partial revolt, 
of Sabbas ; .Alexander therefore attacked and cs^. 
tured a city belonging to that inHuential cadte, and 
put to death the mo6t guilty, , 
* While he was thus o<jcupied, the jevolt or ratherv 
rebellion pf Musicanu's was announced to him. 
He, also, was induced by th^ JBrachmans. to take 
this rash step. Alexander instantly returned, took 
a(nd garrisoned most of his towns» and sent Peithon 
against Musicanu^ himself. Peithon captured him 
and^ the leading Brachm^ns, and brought them tQ 
Alexander. Probably the insurrection had been 
characterized by atrocious deeds^. for Alexander or* 
dered the'whole.party to be conducted to the capita, 
a9d there hanged. 

He was now approaching the upper. eqd of the 
delta of the Iiidus, where the rivfir divides, into Iw^ 
streams of unequal size, that e^ter into the .sea, 
more than 100 miles distant from eacli other. The 
enclosed space was named Pattalqne by the Greeks* 
from the city o( Pattal% situated within, the delta^ 
bdlow the point of division, probably at no great disr 
tance from the modem Hydrabad ; thi^y may be the 
same cities, as some Hyder might easily have im-r 
posed his own n^fip^ on tlie afticient Pattalau The 
governor of Pattalene withdrew into the desert with 
most of his people ;' but the latter, on b^ing pursued 
and informed that no ii^uries were to be inflicted 
upon them, returned to their homes. Hepha&stion 
was ordered tp build a citadel, and construct dock^ 
ahd a harbour/ at Pattala, while Alexander himself 
sailed down the right branph into the ocean. 

** That Alexander," writes Dr. Vincent, *^ had con- 
ceired a plan of the commerce which was aftfsr 
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ward caified on from Alexandria in Egypt to the 
Indian Ocean, I think capSible o{ demonstration by 
Ms conduct after his arrival at Pattala. I4 his 
passa^ down the Indus, he had evidently marked 
that nver as the eastern frontier of his empire; he 
Imd built three cities and fortified two others qu this 
line, and he was now preparing fbr the establish- 
ment of Pattala at the point of division of t&e river, 
and planning other posts at its eastern and western 
mouths." • ♦ 

He had selected the best-sfiiling' and largest ves- 
sels for his yoyage into the ocean, but his progress 
immediately after leaving Pattala was at first slow, 
from want of pilbts : this difficulty was increased 
by the regular monsoon, which b^ew up tKe river 
with great violence. Alexander's light craft vrere 
sferiously injured by the rough contest between-the 
winds and the currents, and some even of the tria- 
conters went to pieces. The /damage \fraS repaired, 
and the land-force that was^ accompanying the mo- 
tions of the? fleet, was ordered to bring in prisoners, 
from whom persons capable of steering the vessels 
were selected* On reaching the estuary, wjiich was 
more than twelve milel broad, they encountered a 
brisk gale, which eompjelled them to seek protection 
in a- small creek; here they moored for the night. 
Next day th^y were astonished to find that the 
waters had retire.d, and that the vessels were 
aground. This astonishment was redoubled, when 
they witnessed the furious reijrn of the waters at 
the regular hour." The tides in' the great Indian 
rivers, called bores, are of the most formidable de- 
scrijptioii; they instantaneously raise the level of 
rivers from six to twelve feet, and rush up the stream 
with inconceivable force and velocity. For this 
phenomenon, the sailors of the JVf editerranean, and 
especially of the -fflgean, where the tides are scarcely 
pw'ceptible, were by no means prepared. 

From this place two light boats were sent to 
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ijjnine the passages, and returned with the infoima* 
tion, that- (hey ^ad. discovered aioi island well fuiH 
mshed wi<jl harbours, and otherwise «^pted £i>r th^ 
objects in view.. The sitiall fleet; recoQin^^njced its 
voyage, and feached the^ island in safety* The* na*- 
tires called it KiUuta* Alex,ander landed* and offered 
a sacrifice to those gods ^whom, aQcording to hi« 
own declaration* the ora<cIe of AnvBoa huad ijobdicatedf 
This fact is wortfiy of bejpg recojcd^dt a^ proving 
that as early as his Egvptian^ voyage*, he had cpn^mr 

Slated his visit to the snores of the eastern ocean, and 
is wish to open a.communica^i^ between: it and 
his western dominions. About tt^eW« mlLe^ lowey 
down, he found a sni;aller island, whence an, unim- 
peded view of the ocean waa oonimanded. H^ 
landed her^ also, and sacrificed \o the same g^iih 
Next day he entered the ocean, and spread his aaJUft 
oa waves b£fore<unvisitedi^ evi if visitedi und^spribedt 
l^ Europeans. The bull, the favounte victim at the 
altar oS Neptune, Niras i^crifoe^ and precjpita;te4 
into the sea : and not only libatioiPui were duly p0i»e^ 
il^to 4h0. '* wineless waves'* but tt^ goldon bowls 
and paterae were lil^ewise consigned to tjiye bosom 
of the deep. These were ^ankf giving offenagtk 
for past succeas. Thid futujse was not overiaotk.ed, 
for the kinfi; boimd hJmseU by iresh vows for the 
return of his tieetin safety from the estuary ojf the 
Indus to th^ months of the Tigris ajnd Kuphrates. 

. Then be returned to Pattala* where ^e eitadei 
yfd» already Qa&sqpleted. Hephaee^tion waa ordered 

proceed with the fonnation>of the dock^ andhar- 
! boars, while he himself sailed >down th^ left branch. 

^ This brought him to a q[>acious lake, on one side of 

> \Fbich, finding a plaee well adapted for a naval sta« 

> tiont he ordered another harbour to be ^rmed. Na^ 
^ tive pilots guided the fleet through the lake and 
I eventually into th^ ocean i-^nut the king waa saiui- 
' fied that ^he western branch was better calculateK) 

ff>i navigation than th^ eastern* He marched fi»i 
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t&ree days along the shore of the oceans between 
the two ^eat mouths, and sunk we)ls at regular in 
tervals, for the purpose of fumi'shmg his future 
navy with fitesh water* -He Aen returned to the 
ships, and sailed back once more to Pattala. 

The king now be^ah to prepare in earnest for the 
homeward' march ; Craterus, already with the ele- 
phants, the heavy baggage, the feeMe, the old, and 
the wounded, and with three brigades of the phiai- 
lanz, had marched to the right from the dominions 
of Musicanus,' in order to conduct his division by 
^asy roads and through the fertile territories of the 
Drangse and Arachosians, to the[ capital of Carma 
nia. A considisrable portion or the fleet was or> 
dered to remain at Pattala^ for the purpose of com- 
manding the navigation of the Indus; and the com« 
munication between the, different settlements. Ne- 
archus, with the largest and the most seaworthy 
ships, was'ordered' to wait for the commencement 
of the tradeiyind from the north-east,^ whidti usually 
sets in about the beginning of November. 

Alexander himself left Pattala in the beginning 
of September, B. G^ 335, and began his march to 
the westward. H^haestion Qondueted on^ detach- 
ment along ^a more inland route, while the kjiig, at 
the head of hi^-moet active troops, turned to the toft 
and followed the seashore*. His -gi^at object ttras 
the Bafeiy of his fleet ; and he had no h(^s thJEtt in 
strange seas and on rocky shores, where thb* inha- 
bitants were described as barbarous in the eoEfireiiie^ 
and water and provisions scarce, ^earchus eouid 
ever accomplish his purpose without the co-opera* 
tion of the land-forceau His determination there- 
fore was, at^l risks to advance along the seacoast, 
and prepare provisions and sink wells for the use 
of $he fleet. 

Between the lower course of the Indus and the 
Arabis of Arrian the kin^ found, and subdued, a 
tiibe of savages, called, from the river, Arabitab 
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To the west of these lived an Indian nation named 
Oreitae— who probably oc(;upied the vales of the 
modem Poorsdee, land it^ tributaries. They also, 
after some brief demonstrations of resistance, sub- 
mitted. Alexander ordered a •town to be built at a 
place called Rambacia, in their territory 4 appointed 
Apollophahes satrap of the Oreitae ; $uid left Leon 
natus, latterly on^ of his favourite officers, with a 
strong^ forces to preside over the estaUishment of 
the new city^ to accul^tom the Oreitae to obey their 
satrap, but above aH to collect provisions, and wait 
on the coast until the fleet ^under Nesurchus had ar- 
rived, and < passed the shore of that jprovince in 
safety. • , . 

H^e the king^-was joined ' by Hej^aestion; and 
Ihe united force, priheipally composed of picked 
men, ventured mto thedeAert'of Gedrosia^the mo- 
dem Macran. During sixty days spent intraversingp 
this waste from the edge oi Oreitia to Pura, they had 
to stmggle against (Sffiicukieisi greater, than were 
ever before or after surmounted by a regular army. 
The ancients knew nothing of this extensive desert^ 
more than was communicated by the survivers of 
this- desperate experiment. We in modern times 
know as little of it beyond its extreme ed^s, where 
some miserable tribes of Balooches contnve to sup- 
port a wretched existence* > Edrisi, the Nubian ge- 
ography, to whom the sandy wastes of Africa were 
well' known, nves'the following more formidable 
character of the desert of Makran:-*^ To the east 
of Persia and Carmania, lies that* immense desert, 
to which no other in the world can be compared 
There are many villages and a few cities on its ex- 
treme skirts That great desert is bordered by 

the provinces of Kimfkan, Fars (Persid\ Moultan, 
and Segestan. But few houses are to be seen m it. 
Men on horseback cannot cross it without great 
difficulty. Unloaded camels traverse a few pathji« 
which (with God's ussiiftance) I proceed to do* 
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scribe.^ But a]] the lines infdicated by Edrisi are 
thuougli the northern parts, and thro\y no light oo 
the route followed by ^es;ander* I sh^U therefore 
reirtidct myself to Adrian's. narrative^> and ]n^rely 
add a few cireaipstaaoes .from Strabo. 

The comnnendement of thei^ march in the deseit 
was over a region covered >witH myrrh-bearing^ 
shrubs, and the plant whence sp^enard was ex- 
tracted. The Ph(Bnician merch^tswho aecompa- 
nied the army recognised &ese aj^)Qiatics, ani 
loaded beasts of bitfden with them. ^ Thb trampliiig 
of the long eoiunuw cri)shed.the fragrant stems, 
and diffiis^ a grateful perfume through the stjU, 
atmosphere.. But the san^y desert is the native 
soil of' aicmiaticiH and 'the Msueeelonidns soon found 
Ifliat the balnxy gales ^ad pf;ecio«is odours were j» 
eompensatiOB. for the want of the jtnore substantial, 
oecessaries of fQod.andw^er.% They were cooi'' 
pcUed i^ make loi^- mdorches by nigbt, and at a* 
Gon$aderabl^ distance lK>m the sea, although AleJ{<* 
andeif was 'paiiiou)ari.^ .anxioiks to 'ke€^ . i;u3ar the 
shore; for'tl«a raaritua^e part was one, series of 
naked ro(^ .Thoas,^the son of Manidrod6nis,wa9 
sent to examine if there were harboufs, anchorinf 
grOmvls, freshwater, and other suph facilities fyt 
the progress of titie fleet, to be fouad on the coast;. 
en his return he announced that he had discovered 
oidy a few starving ^shersienj who dwelt in stifling 
hovels, tiie waTs of which were formed of shells^ 
and their roo^ of the ..backs and ribs of large fial^ 
and i^ho procmred a scanty supply of toickiah 
watct by scralpii^ holes in the sandy beach, 

AIar^led by- this representation, as sooaas he bad 
leached a district in th^ desert where provisions 
were more pkNitiful» or probably ^ magazine bad 
been formed, he loaded s<nne beasts of burden i^tb 
all that he 'oouM secixre, sealed the packages wA. 
kis^t>wn signet, and sent them to the coast for the 
iMJe of tha navy; but the escort lost their i?ay 
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amohg' the barren sands; their own allowances 
failed ; and, regfardless of the king's displeasure, the 
, men broke open the paQkagpes and devoured the con- 
' tents. Nor did this conduct n^eet with any ani- 
madversion—as it was prpved to have been the re- 
sult of extreme hunger.^ ^ By his own exertions he 
collected another supply, which was safely con- 
veyed to^he seaside by an officer named Oretheus. 
He also proclaimed large rewards ' for all such in- 
habitants of t^ie mpre inland regions^ as should 
drive down .their flocks' and herds, and carry flour 
and meal to the . naval forces. Hitherto his care 
and fears were principally on their accoui^t ; but he 
was, now entering 'tho heart of the desert, where 
the safety of 'his aocotnpanying land-force became 
a doubtful question. ... 

All the companions of Alexsuider, who had fol- 
lowed him frofai Macedonia to th^' Hyphasis, agreed 
that the other labours and d^g6rs m their Asiatic 
expedition were not to* be compared with , the fa- 
tigues and phvatioiis of the march through Gedrosia. 
The burning heat and the scarcity of water proved 
fatal to a great jportion of the men, and to almost aU. 
the beasts of burden. For the desert was like an 
ocean of moving sand, emd Assumed &111the fantastic 
shapes of driven snow. The men sunk' deep into 
these banks or 'w^^eaths, and' the progress of all the 
T^heeled vehicles Valt soon stopped. The length 
of some of theip mai^hes exhausted them to the 
last degree ; for these were regulated not by thd 
strength of the men, but by the discovery of water. 
If after a night's march they reached wells or rivu- 
lets in the mprning, there was not . much suffering.' 
But if their march was prolonged till the sun was 
high in the heavens, and darted his noontide rays 
upon- their heads, th^r thirst became intolerable and 
even unquenchable. 

The destruction of the beasts of burden was 
principally the work of the men, who, in their hun- 
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ger, killed and devoured not oxdjiHhe oxcsi but 'horses. 
and mules. For thia purpose &ey wpuldiinger t)e* 
hind, and alLe^ on coming up, that the Sinimals had 
perished of thirst or ?atigtte» In the general relas« 
ation of discipline, whieh.invaFiably aecompanies> 
similar struggles ti^r life, fecv officers were curious 
in marking what w^s done amisa. Even Alexander 
could only preserve the form of^ authority, 'by. an 
apparent ignorance of disorders which could noibe 
remedied, and by conniving at oiffeocea which se-. 
verity could not ha;ire cheek^ 

But the destruction of the beasts of carriage was: 
the death-warrant of tde si^k and exhausted^ yfho 
were left behind, without condjietors and without 
consolers. Fo):. eagerness tp. advance became the 
general characteristic, and the miseries' of others, 
were overlooked iyy,iaen who anticipated their q^m 
doom. A^ suph moments the mind\uouId naturally 
recur to the old traditions — ^that of the innumerable 
host led < by Semiraiifiis to India,, only twenty sur* 
vived the' retuVn through this deiiert ; andtli^t&e 
great Cyrus was still more unfortunate, arrivkig io: 
Persia with only seven foJlowers---while the bones 
of the rest of his soldders were left lo bleach in the 
deserts of Gedrosia — amid such appalling recc^eo*- 
tions the strong man. could not sympatluze deeply 
witH his feebler comrade, but hua^^ded his own 
strength for the eventual struggle! 

' AJs most of the marches were performed by night 
many werejoverpowered by sleep and sunk on the 
roadside. Few of these ever rejoined. the army; 
they rose and attempted to pursue the tcaek, but a 
consciousness of their desolation and their want of 
food, for famine in all its hor|x>rs was in the rear 
of such an army, soon paralyzed all exertion, and 
after floundering for a.shoit period among the hil- 
locks of vielding sand, they would lay themselves 
down and die. 

Another and most. dissimilar, misfortune overtoolL 



them, 'fhey hiad encaiiifpd one evening' in the bed 
of a torrent/ from the cavities in which they had 
scantily siipplied themselves with water, when late 
at night,, in consequence of a fallt>f r^in among the 
mountains, the Wateifl suddenly descended with the 
forcfe and depth of an impetuous river, and swept 
every 'thing before them., Many helpless women 
and children, whom the love and hatural aflfection 
of their protectdrs had hitherto preserved, perished 
in the flood; which also carried away the royal 
equipage, and moat of •ttiejfe.maining beasts of bur- 
den. A similar misfottune had indeed befallen them 
' ki -India; but they had th^n encamped/too ilear the 
brink 6f the magnificent A6e9ine3; and w^ere not 
prepared to feai^ a jike disaster -trom the sudden 
sAveli of a "paltry torrent in Gedrosia. 
* Majiy perished from drinking inimoderate draughts 
of waterw^ Fbr sfs soon as it became known that 
theliead of the coljimn had arrived at wtells, streamijft 
or tanks, the soldiers, eager to {lUay their b.urriing 
thirst, broke their ranks, rustled to the .spot,, and 
drank at their own discretion ; the most impatient 
even plunged into the water, as if anxious to imbibe 
the cooling moisture at every pore. This intem- 
perance proved equaUv fatal to man and beast. 
Alexander^ therefore, taught by > experience, made 
the troops halt at the dist^mce of -a mile, or a mile 
and a half, from the watering places, and employed 
Steady men. in conveying aind diaftributing the water 
among the soldiers. 

One day, the army was thus toiling along through 
tlie yieldmg sand, parched by thirst* and under the 
flcorchmg' rays of a midday sun- The march had 
continued longer than usual, and the water was still 
far in front, when a few of the light troops,* who 
had wandered from the main body, fbund at the 
bottom of a ravine a scanty portion of brackish 
water. Had it been thickened with the golden 
•ands of the Pactolus, it could not have been more 
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highly estimated, nor collected wkh more scrupu- 
lous care. A helmet served for a cup, and'wi|h the 
precious nectar treasured in thi£(, they hurried to 
the kin^. The great oflcers had long ceased to 
use their horses ; every i^enersfl, for the sake of ex- 
ample, shared the m^chulg a-foot at the ^ead of 
his own brigade. Al^ander hiinself, who never 
imposed a dyty on others fi'om whi<^ he shrunk in 
person, was now on foot, leading forward the pha- 
lanx with labour and difficulify^ and oppressed with 
thirst. He took the helmet from the hands of the 
light-trooper, ths^nked him and his comrades for 
their kind exertions, and then. deliberately, in sight 
of idl, pouiled the water into the thanklesA sands of 
the desert. The action, as Arjiaii justly observes, 
marks, not only the great m^, able> to control the 
cravings t>^ na^ture, but the ffreat general. For 
every soldier who witnessed me libation, and the 
self-dehistl of his king, received as strong a stima 
lus to his fainting facnLtiiSs as If he had partaken of 
the refreshing drau&^ht. 

At ofte period, me guides confessed . that they 
knew not. where they we^ nor in what dii^ction 
they were moving. . A gale of wind hai swept the 
surface of the desert, and obliterated every trace in 
the sands ; there were no landmarks by which they 
could ascertain' their position, qo trees varied the 
eternal sameness of the scene, while the sandy 
knolls shifted their ground, and phanged their 
figures with every fresh storm. The inhabitants of 
these deserts had not, like the Libyans and Arabs, 
learned to shape their course by the sun and stars : 
—the army therefore was iihthe greatest danger or 
perishing m the pathless wild. 

Alexander, thus thrown upon his own resources, 
took vdth him a few horsemen, and turning to tiie 
left, hastened by what he dd'emed the shortest cut 
to the seashore. His escort dropped off by degrees, 
and five alone remained when he was fortunate 
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enough to reach the coast. On digging into the 
sandy J)each, tilese had ^e inexpressible pleasure 
of seeing pure and sweef water ooting into the ca- 
vities. Notice ojf thediscovery wds instantly com« 
munic^ted to the main body, and all were brought 
down to the shore. Along this they marched for 
seveh days, and wer& supplied with water from 
these tempoii^iy wells. Then the ^des reco^ised 
their .way, and all 'again directmg their course 
inland, arrived At Pura,v the esmital^of Gedrosia, 
where, after a desert march of sixty days' coiir 
tinuance, their seyer^ sufferings terminated. 

Such is Aiiian's. 'account. Strabo adds: "Many 
sunk down on the road jside^ exhausted by fatigue, 
heat, afid thirst. These were seized with tremors, 
accompanied by convulsive motions of (he hanjls 
and feet, and died like men overpQwejed by rigors 
and shivering fits. ,\ . .There Was iai.tree, not unlike 
the laurel, which prbved.poiscoious to tHe be&sts of 
burden. These, s^ter browsing it, lost the use of 
their limbs, foamed at the mouth, and died. .There 
was ^so a jMickly plant, thd fruit of which crept, 
like a cucumber, along tl\e ground., This, when 
ti^dden ,upbn, spirted a milky juice, and if any 
drops of it struck the eyes- of man dr beast, instant 
blindness followed. Ttiere was danger also from 
venomous serpents that 'lurked lihdbr some shrubs 
which grew on the seashore. Their bite was in- 
stant death. It is said that the Oreitae anointed 
their arrpw-points, made of fire-hardened wood, 
with a deadly poison ;, and that Ptolennr, the son of 
Lagus, was at the. point o( death from such a 
wound, but that Alexander, in his sleep, saw a per- 
son who showed him a root peculiar to that country, 
and ordered him to crush it and apply it to the 
wound ; and on awaking he recollected his dream, 
and by searching soon found the root, which 
abounded in the neighbourhood, and applied it with 
success : and that the barbarians, perceiving that a 
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remedy had been discovered, made 'thefr t^ubmiiM 
•ions. ^ . . .Most probably )'* continues Stifab(s " 8om« 
person acquainted with the secrfet gave AieKamder 
the information^ and the fabulous parf^was tbe ad-^ 
dkion of iatteretsi** 

Pura, the capital of. (redfosifti is eithef the mo« 
dem BuiM>or« itselfy or.inust have bee^ ntuafed in 
its immediate vicinity* For^with the exception of 
the Bunpore river^ &eiie is no stream within the 
prescribed . limits c^^pable t)f fertilizing 'a district 
large enough to stipport a metropolis and to recruit 
the famished 'army Of Aieicander. Afrian% Pura 
may still lurk in the last syllable of JSunpore, eifpe* 
daily as the numerous POres of -India haVe no con* 
liexion withth^ names of cities in MaknO). Ptolemy 
calls the capital of Gedrosia E^sis, probably a mis* 
print for- Oasis^ the general . appellation for ilsolated 
and fertile spots surrbmided by deserts. The satrap 
of ' Gedrosia, ApoUophanes, ^jiad- Bha^riefully . ne* 

flecfed his duty^ vffi left undone -till that^ he had 
sen ordered to do. JOn him tberefOl'e feQ the blame 
af tl^e soldiers' -sufferings)' and he Was degraded 
from his o^ce^ and succeeded i)y ^oas, the aon ot 
Mandrodorus.- JBut he soon died, aiid Sibyttiu»was 
appointed to tbe united satjrapies of Atachosia and 
Gedrosi8« 

As tbe king was mafching iVom Pura to the 
capital of Cartnania^ the mddeiii Kirtnan^ he re* 
ceived intelligence that Philip^ whom he had left in 
command of all the countiiy to the west of the 
upper Indu's^ had been slainj in a mutiny, by the 
Greek mercenaries under his command, but that the ' 
mutiny had X been quelled, "and the assasskiS put to 
death, hy the Macedonian troops. Al^i^andet did 
not immediately appoint a successor, but sent a 
oommissioii, empowering Eudemus, a Gr6ek, and 
the Indian Taxiles^ to superintend the satr^y for a 
short time* ^ 

At Kirman Alexander was joined by Chiterqifi 
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It does not appear that he had fo encounter any 
Ifreat difficu^ttes. His course must have been up 
fhe^Arad and down into the yal^ of .the Heermund. 
This great river would coliduct him through the 
rich territories of the Euereetie and lower Dran- 
giana, till its waters iermin^ in the swampy lake 
of Zurrah. From the western edge of the lake to 
Kirman, there vf a regular caravan road, which, 
with cotnmon precautions, can be . trayersed by 
.armies. 'Here also a!rriv€rd Nearchus, the' admiral 
of the fleel^ who had conducted *hip 6hargeiin safety 
fromt^e motith of the Indus tp Harmozia, on the 
coast of Garmania. The' city and its name were 
in later ages transfertea^from the coi^tinent fo the 
island, which, under the styl^ of Qnpus, became, for 
a time, the most celebrated maH in.the Indian seas* 
But its glory has passed away* and the '* throne of 
On»tts'*isnow.abaiten.w)ck. * • , 

Of all the voyages distinctly ^corded by the an- 
cients, this WSU9 the boldest, most adventurous, and 
successful. Its able conductor was. one of the 
earliest i^ends and favourites of Alexander, and 
was one of the five Qxiledfrom Macedonia for their 
attachment to the prince^ Nearchus, by birth a 
Cretan, was, by admission, a eitizen of Amphipolis 
on the Strymon^ whence he nailed himself a mace* 
donian. Many of the ancients^ suspected his credi- 
bility as an author, and lor this two good reasons 
might be assigned; first, he was a Cretan, and ihi^ 
for a popular.afgument was sufficient— for, accord- 
ing to the well-known axiom, 

« All Cretans ar9 lian ^ 

secondly, Onesicritus, his master .of &e^ fleet, wrote 
an accoimt of the same^'voyage ; nor did he serujde 
to introduce into it the most improbable fictions and 
romances ; so that Strabo calls. him the arch-pilot, 
not only of the fleet, but of falsehood. The an- 
elects liad no means of deciding, between the con* 
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llictixig testimQnlbsof the admiral and the master, 
and, as a natural inference, doubted the credibility 
of hoiiki ' Arrian alone, with his keen perception of 
the difference bi^tween tmth and falsehood, after 
attentive ejiiaminations, ascertained the value of the 
narrative, and pronounced Nearchus to be an ^'ap- 
proved writer." ' - 

But' still, impUeit confidence cannot be placed in 
the admirad's statements. Que feels that he does 
not tell *' the whole t'i*uth,'arid\i6thijig but the truth." 
He was. evidently a^ vain man; and probably Was 
not, after. Alexander's death, treated by the ^at 
Macedonian officers with al} the deference to which 
he thought himself entitled. He therefore dwelt 
rather offensively on every proof of Alexander's 
friendship and af(bc$ion for hHn, as if labouring to 
show ^at the king made no difference between him 
and Macedonian^ by birth. If we make allowance 
for this feeUitg', and for one or two extraordinary 
statements, we may confidently rely upon the gene- 
ral facts of'Jthe narrative. • ' 

There -arrived also, at Kirman, Stasanor, satrap 
of Areia and-Zaranga, and thejson of the satrap of 
Parthia^d Hyrcania. ;Thei3e officers h^d untici- 

Eated the result of the -march through Gedrosia, and 
rought with them horses, mulcEs and camels, for 
the use of the amoiy. The troops lefV in Media 
were also conducted thither by their gfenerals, Ole- 
ander, Sitalces, and Heracon. These great officers 
were publicly accused, both by the -natives and their 
own soldiers, of sacnleg^, in plutLderin&r temples 
and ransacking the tombs . of the dea(^ and of 
tyrai^ny, in perpetrating various acts of extortion 
and outrage on the property and persons of the 
living. When the cnarges had been fully sub- 
stantiated^ they were condemned and executed, as 
a warning to all other satrapil of the certain fate 
that awaited such malefactors under the adminis- 
tration of Alexander. It was ihe knowledge of bis 
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Inflexibility upon ihi? point, and ef his determina^ 
tiohto |)rotect the subjeci from the. extortion and 
tyranny of the satraps, that preserved tranquillity 
in tne numei;ous provinces of his extensive epipire. 
With the exception of ihe Bactrian and Sogdian in- 
surrection^ cau£(ed by the artifices pf Spitamenes, 
there .does hot appear to haye occurred one single 
rebellion of the people, from the /shores of the Hel- 
lespont to the banks of the Indus, from the borders 
of Scythia'to tbe^' d^psexts* of ^Ethiopia. .Several 
satraps attempted to wear the cidans - upright, ort 
in the language' of Scripture, to exa^t their horn* 
but were eaaily'put down, without* even Uie cost of 
a battle* ' . • / 



■> 
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CHAPTER XT. 

T^B fable-loving historians of Aldxandei^a lifo 
firer more tha& usuaUy luxurk^ in their descriptions 
of the Bafcchanalian procesisions and wanton ie- 
veir3r of the inarch frtHn.CannaiKta to Persis. Ao« 
cording to*Qartius, all the roads were strewed with 
floweas; all th^ villages were hung with garlands; 
before every door were placed capflicjkms wine ves- 
sels, whence the soldiera^draidL at tiieir own di»» 
oretioB, while long tern, supported on wagom 
foined together, and futnkfaed witli delicacies of 
every kind,xonv6yed along the Bacchanalian route. 
For seven whole days the axmy drank, feasted, anft 
advanced— advanced, feasted, and drank, in a state 
of -riotous intoxication. That very clever wrilec^ 
but most ignorant man, affirms with an oath, that a 
thousand sober barbarians could have eaNsity ma8« 
•acred the whole army of helidesi drunkards 
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Aecording to PlutsiTch, who is <iio l^ss absurd, fat 
•even days Alexander marcli^d, through Carmania 
with Bacchanaliaii pomp. Upon a magnificent 
chaiiot, drawn by eight horses, was placed a lofty 
platform, whiere he and his. chief friends revelled 
day and night. - The carriage i^^a^ foUowed by 
many others, soAi6 covered with rich tapestry and 
purple hangings, and others shaded wijth branches 
of trees, freidh guttered anpl flouridhing. In these 
were the res| of the king's friends and g;enerals, 
crowned with flowers and 'heated with wine. In 
^B whple comply th^re was not to be seen a 
shield, helihet, pr spear, but insteiad, cups, flagons, 
and bowls; These the soldiers dipped in Isprge ves- 
sels of wine, and drank to each other, sQme, as they 
marche4 along, and 0|&6rs seated at tables, which 
were placeflrat proper distances on \the way. The 
whole cQuntry resounded with flutes, clarionets, and 
flOtigis, and with the d^ces and iiotou& frolicking 
of tne women. This disorderly and dissolute march 
was attended with all the licentious ribaldry of the 
Baochanalians, as if Bacchus, hiinself had beelt 
present to carry on the debauch. 

"Not. a word of this processioii,'' writes Arrian, 
" is mentioned'by Ptolemy the* don of^ I^agus, Axis- 
tobidus, or any other author entitled to beUef on the 
Bubject, and this alone is sufficient to- induce me to 
reject the whole account as unworthy of credit" 
But there are 6ther re^usons for rejectmg it. The 
season was the very depth of winter* There/ could 
not, therefore, be any flowers, any burning sun, any 
leafy boughs, or want of them. The whole fiction 
was probably grounded on the facL recorded by 
Axistobulus, that Alexander in Cartnania offered a 
tiiumksgiving^ sacrifice for his Indian victories and 
safe return, and that the religious ceremonies were 
tei^minated by gymnastic games and theatrical re- 
presentations. As the latter had been intermitted 
for the last «ix years, their revival would natiual^ 
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be celebrated with due honours .and aaci^ces to 
Bionysiis, to whom all dramatic entertainments 
were sacred. . • * ^ 

From Kirman He^Jhaestioa <;ondu<ited the main 
body of, the army, the biatgfgage, and the elephants 
to the sea, as the road to Susiana along the coast 
was better su^pKe^ with provisions, and the climate 
warmer.'-' Alexander himself, with the Companion 
caralry, and a select force oi infantry, marched to 
Pasargada.^ > 

According to* Aristobulus, Alezai^er eaiiy ex- 
pressed an anxious desire,af <eVer he subdued, Per- 
sia, to examine the tomb. of Cyruis.the Great. He- 
rodotus and Xenophon had given very contradictory 
accounts of his death: — ^the^fo^rmer asserting that 
heliadr4>een defeated, slain, and decapitated by the 
Scythian queea Tomyris f-^while, according to the 
latter, he had -attaiped length of. days, -and been 
gathered to his fathers in peace. It is impossible 
to impute^ this int^tion of Alexander to any other 
cause then the desire to decide between these two 
conflicting testimonies ; -and an examkiation of the 
body womd- enable him conclusively to determine 
the question. - '^ 

During^ his hostile visit to Pecsis; lie had found 
means to exaiipii^e the tOmb, and'Aristobulus, who 
recorded, the .particulars, was the officer employed 
upon the occasion. Itr occupied. the centre of the 
royal park at Pasargada, and was imbosomedina 
shady grove. Hie surrounding lawn was irrigated 
by various streamlets from the rlv^r Cyrus, and 
clothed with deep and. ])uxuriant herbage. The 
tomb' itself was a squar6 building of hewn stone. 
The baseinent, of solid ipasonry, Supported on one 
side arrange of steps that led to a small door in the 
face of the upper story. The entrance was so 
narrow, that it was difficult even for a man below 
the usual si^ to force his way in. Aristobulus, how- 
«ver, succeeded in gaining entrance, and carefully 
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examined Hie whole* The chaipber,was roofed 
with stone. In the .q^otre stood a couch or bedt' 
supported on golden feet, and covered with purple 
cushions. On the couch was .pljsu^d a gx>lden 
coffin, containing the embalmed body, of Cyrus. 
Oyer all was spread a coverlet of vie richest Baby- 
lonian tapestiy. Th^ve yrere robes, ^dtnnics, smd 
drawers, of the finest texture^ «nd of every variety 
43i colour. On th^ whole were placed oi^a^ents 
of various kinds, — gold cups, cimeters,' chains, 
bracelets, eartrings, se( in gplA, and gemtoed with 
precious stores. -On the walls was engraved the 
following inscription In the Persian language :-- 
^0 man, I. am Cyrus, son of Cam})yses,*who -ac- 
quired the empire for the Persians, >ai^ reigned 
over Asia: Do no^- therefore, grudge me this tomb.'* 
... At |he foot of the ran^te' ef steps which l^d to 
the door in.the chamber, was buUt acsman^residence 
for the Magi, to whose cans .the scmulchre was in- 
trusted. A sheep, and a.-correc^nding <]|^aBtity of 
wine and com* were allowed for ^ir 4a&y sai- 
sistence, and a hArse eveiry^month. to be^ saenfioed 
to tl^ manes df Oyjrus. . ^ ,' 

Btu although Aristobulu^ might hav^ satisfied 
Alexander, no information Sagas' re^M^ed us respect- 
ing th^ state in ivhich tiie bqdy w«m( ibund ; wh^ 
ther it corresponded with Xenophon's descriptioq, 
or attested the. superior judgiuent of Herodotus, 
who, among various Persian repo^, had preferred 
that which recorded his defe^ by Tomyris, and the 
separatioA of the head from the body. 

Many reasons might be aileged^ wiiT Alexandi^ 
ishould be loai^ to donfirm the truth of toe ctefeat of 
the great <sonqueror of Asia by the still ibrmidable 
S^yUiians, but not a single one for suppiressing its 
oontradictiont had the body been found unmutilated. 
Moreover, the positive maunelr in which both Strabo 
and Arrian speak of the misfortime of Qyarcm 
{KToves, almost to a demonstration, Uu^ Herodatsi 
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as to this maiter, had been th^ histojian, and Xeno- 
phon the' novelist. 

Alexander, in the language Of Greece, was a 
Philo-^yrus, and admired and venerated the founder 
of the Peri^ian monarchy. He' was, therefore, 
deeply shocked to find Oh his return to Pasargada, 
that the tomb which had been so religiously pre- 
served and honoured for more than two centuries, 
had; durihg liis absence in- the east, been sacri- 
le^ously profaned and plundered ; for, on a second 
visit, nothing was found but the body, couch, and 
. coffin. The lid was Aoleil^ the ^corpse dragged out 
and shamefidly mangled, and the coffin itsw bore 
marks of violent attempts to break if to pieces, and, 
by crushing together the sides<t6 make it portable. 
It is worthy of remark, that the body of Alexander 
himself, a mater ^conquefpr thaq Cyrus, was, for 
^e.sake of the golden coffin, treated in a similar 
manner by Cpcces, and Ptolemy, suVnamed the In- 
truder. The great, if they wish their ashes to re* 
pose undisturl^d; should leave their wealth on this 
side of the grave; ^y superfluous decoration of 
the tomb but serves to tempt thel^and of the spoiler. 

Alexander, with pious care, coilimissioned Aris- 
tobuhiS to restore every thilig to its prior 'state, and 
when that was accomplished, to build up the door 
with solid mason-work. The M ^, suspected of 
having connived at the sacrilege,- or at least crimi!^ 
nally neglected their duty, were put to the torture ; 
but they persisted to affirm their innocence and their 
ignorance of the offenders, and were dismissed. 
As Strabo properly observes, the failure to carry 
away the golden coffin is a convincing proof that 
the attempt had been made in haste by some band 
of prowling robbers, and not under the sanction of 
any constituted authorities. 

The Pasaj^de, according to Herodotus, were 
the leading Persian clan or tribe. To it belonged 
the loyal family of the Achsmenids, who, Binoe 
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the days of Cyrus, had possessed the empire of 
Asia. Pasargaday apparently named from his own 
thbe, was Jbuilt by C3nrus on the spot where he had 
gained his final victory ov^r the Medes. Mens)f 
ffre^t learning and Judgm.ejit liave fallen ii^to error, 
from confounding Pasa^gada with Parsagarda, the 
oriental name of Persep<3is. Tlie mistal^ i« as old 
as ^tephanus Byzantius. Were the site of Pasar- 
gftda^discoveTea, we mig^t still. h0pe t>o.fin4 the 
basement of .the toifkib of Cyrus. • \ 

From Pasargada ^e^ander went to Persepolis or 
Parsagarda, where, as Arrian says, he i^pented of 
his deed as h^ viewed the melaiicholy ruins of the 
royal palace, '-- « : 

Phrasaorte^, the satrap of « Persis, had died, but 
Orzines, a Persian^oblemai^.haa, without waiting 
for Alexander's nomination, . lystirped ' the office. 
Nor iiad- this bold de€Nl,*when first communicated 
to Alexander, excited his displeasure,- as it seemed 
to originate iik conscious ^orth. Bui when he had 
arrives in Persis, so many acts of' violence and 
oppression were laid to the self^elected satrap's 
chaige, and supported by Persian evidence, that Uie 
king, who had not s[)aredh^s own officers, con- 
demned Ondnes to deaths 

Peucestas, who alrea'dy, for' his faiihfdi services 
in the Mallian citadel^ had been- araointed ene.df 
the commanders of the body-guard, was farther 
rewarded with the satrapy of Persis. Immedi- 
ately on being appointed, he adopted* the Persian 
dress, applied himself to the .study of the language, 
and in pthen points confovmed to the oiiental ha» 
bits. This conduct proved offensive tb many lifa- 
cadoniuis ; but was applauded by Alexander, and 
rewarded by the warm attachment of the Persians. 

The attention of Alexander, during the intervals 
of his Indian campainis, had been, considerably at 
tracted to those religious devotees, whom the 
Greeks complimented with the aame.of G^muMMo* 



phistS) or naked philosopherA. At Taxila be und^r* 
stood that a college of these devotees resided in a 
grove near the suburbsi uudei^»the esre and inaitruc* 
tion of DardaniSi ^ Onesicrltus, Who WaS himself a 
di#cipl6 of *',the dog^*^ \ra8 senjt to summon Dardanis 
to the royal presence* But he refused to obey«*and 
would not allow any of his heare;3*s to visit the 
king* Ho said that he was as much the son of Ju^ 
piter as Ale^^nider^ that he Wanted nothing which 
Alexander could bestow, not feared any thin| which 
he C0UI4 ii^ict \ that the-frmts of the earth m their 
due season sufficed him while living, and that death 
Would only free his soul fmni tha encumbrance ot 
the body^ at the best but a tro\^blesome companion* 
Alexander respected^ tiie independent spirit- of the 
savage^ and gate him no farther* moleSt^iiion; but 
He persuaded .another Gyninosophist^>by name Ca* 
Vniis, to abjure his ascetic hlft)its tod foUow him< 
His felloW'^eligiOnists loudly accused him of having 
forsaken the Only road to^happinees for the sake o? 
the foifbidden 0i\}oyinents of Alexander*qia}de; but 
CalanUs persevered, and- accompanied. his, patron 
i^tb Persis. Here his health began to decline^ and 
he therefore anncNlneed 'his resolution t6ii)Um him^ 
i^lf alive before any greater* eVils overtook hinti 
Alexander, having in Vain attempied to dissuade 
Him, ordeifed llf'tolemy-j the s^dll of Lagus, to prepare 
a magnificent pile^ and to see that all was conducted 
with order and progrietr* He himself, fh)m feelings 
Which we must respect) refused to Witness the hor^ 
rid ceremony^ although' the Macedonians in general 
crowded to the sight* OalamiS rode^to t^ie pile at 
the head of a long i^rdcession^ ascended said took 
his place Calmly, and while the fire Was consuming 
his nesh, never moved alimb* The trumpets sounded 
a charge, thf soldiers raised the regular war-shout< 
and, according to some authors, even the elephants 
raised their trunks, and loudly trumpeted iheir an« 
probation of their heroic coimtryman* 
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Not many yeaitf after/- the Macedonians, at the 
same place, witnessed the suttee of the widow of 
an Indian warrior. • The description given by Dio- 
dorus , Siculus is applicable to the same abomina- 
tion as practised in pur own days 4 but it would be 
worth , whUe' to inquire why self-immolation has 
ceased to be practised by men, and Vhy women, 
whose will is not so independent, should now be 
the sole victims* For if the one custom has eitheir ^ 
been suppressed- by authority or fallen into desue- 
tude from other cauae«, it may, be fairly inferred 
that no absolutely insuperable dlMculties oppose 
the 'abolition of the other. 

From Persepolis, Alexander marched into Susi- 
ana. AtJ;he fridge across th^ Pasitigris or Caroon, 
in the vicinity of the n^odern Shuster, he had the 
pleSisure to find ^^earchus and the fleet, who had 
circumnavigate in safety from Harmbzla into the 
bosom of the Susian province. • Tjie admiral joined " 
the land army in its westward marc^ to Susa. 

Here also the sja.(rap Abulitiee^ had abused his au- 
thority, and with his sour Ozathres, wais accused 
by the Susians of tyranny, and oppression^ They 
were both found g^ty and put. to death. Many 
satraps had acted thus on the supposition that there 
would be no future account, no day. of reckoning. 
Most men either , hoped 'or feared that Alexander 
would never return with life, 'ftiey took into con- 
sideration the sword, the climate, the elephants, the 
wild beasts, the rivers, the desert, and the other 
perils to which he recklessly exposed himself, and 
thought they might calculate, witMut much risk, on 
final impunity. Among the most notorious offenders 
was the wretched Harpalus, who had been left to 
superintend the treasu^ at Ecbatana. On hearing 
of the fate of Oleander, Sitalces, and Heracon, the 
associates of his crimes, he hastily took 5,000 ta- 
lents from the treasury, hired the services of 6,000 
mercenaries, and, under their escort, safely arrived 
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with hlB stolen wealth at Mount Ttenarus in Laconisk 
He attempted to exoite the Athenians to take up 
arms, but the assembly for the time h&d thewisdon^ 
to reject his persuasions and his bribes. " Thence he 
wandered to Crete, where soon after he was put to 
dearth by Thimbn;m, the«diief officer of his own 
mercenaries. ^ , 

Ale^nander was so shocke<iby this cjouble villany 
of Haipalus, that he could hot for softidUime be 
brought to believe it. He cyan' threw into prison 
the first person who brought information of his rob- 
bery and flight. His temper was not improved by 
this event, and^it was observed, that thenoeforward 
he was more inclined to listen to accusation, and 
less ready to pardon offences, thcperience was 
doing its natural work, and impressifig IniB with 
the stem necessity x>f preferrirfg Justice to mercy, 
and of not allowii>g petty offendejrs to-swell; b)r, long 
impunity, to the iuU proportioi;i of state- enininals. 

He had no doubt diJBfeovered by thi«time, that the 
Med^s and Persians, for it is difficult to draw a dis- 
tinction between them, were, the finest ^and most 
trustworthy race in Asia. He Jbad long ceased to 
njgard-thera with feelihgs peculiarly hostile, and 
now prepared to.dr^wcloserthe union between them 
and the Macedonians. AtlBtlsa he collected all the 
nobles of the en)pire, and celebrated the most mag- 
nificent nuptials recorded in history. He married 
Barcine or Stateira, the daughter of the late king, 
and thus, in the eyes of his Persian subjects, con- 
firmed his title to the throne. His fsrther, Philip, 
was a polygamist in practice, although it would be 
very difficult to prove that the Macedonians m ge- 
neral were allowed a plurality of wives ; but Alex- 
ander was now the king Of kmgs, and is more likely 
to have been jguided by Persian than Grecian opi- 
nions upon the subject. Eighty of his principal 
officers followed the example, and were united to 
the daughters of the chief nobility of Persia. To 

Cc 



Mephaeation was ^ven the second daughter of Da* 
riua-^Alexander being anxious that his own and 
HephsBstion's children should be a» closely connected 
by blood as their fathers by- friendship. To Crate* 
niSy n^xt in favour to-Kephaestidn, superior to all in 
authority, wai; ^iven Aniastrine, .t|ie daughter of 
Oxyartes, the brother of Daritis. These thi:ee 

ErincesseS) distinguished as they were by th^s se- 
;ction, were.all destined to eajrly yi^idowhood and a 
life of sorrow.^ A^asttine alone .was equal to the 
struggle. After the d^ath of Oraterys she married 
Dionysius, despot of the Bithyhian HeraQleia, and 
gave hei! tiame to the town Amastris founded by 
herself onlthat coast« Her Influence was' so great 
, in that country as Jto induce king 'i(iysii£achus to 
become her husband; ^ . 

'I>3 Perdiccas was given the daughter of Atro- 
^ates, the satrap of* Media^: she also was soon a 
wid^Wi but' her father, after thQ assassination of 
his son-in-laWf' declared' himself independent^ and 
founded the last M^ian kingdom, called fr^m^im 
Atropatene, by the orientals Adherbijan. 

To Ptolemy and Eumen^s were given Artacana 
land Artonis, the ^daughters of Artabazus. ' The 
brothers-in-law took different sides in the succeed- 
ing dissensions ;-^£umenes fell; but Ptolemy be* 
came the father of a long line of kipgs*. 

To Nearchus. was given a daughter of the RhO- 
dian Mentor, by Barcine, a Persian lady. 

To Seleucus was given Apama, the daughter of 
the brave andpatrioticiSpitamenes. This was the 
happiest lymipn :-^from it Sprung the Seleucid^ who 
for three centuries ruled th^ destinies of Western 
Asia; and the numerous cities honoured with the 
name of Apameia proved the love of her hi^band 
and the filial affection of her son. 

The marriages, in compliment to ^he brides, were 

celebrated after the Persian fashion, and during the 

• vemal equinox. For at no other period, by the an* 
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cient laws of Persia, could nuptials bie legally cele- 
brated. Such an institution is redolent of the poetry 
and freshness of the new werld, and of an attention 
to the voice of nature and the analogies of physical 
life. The young bouple wouldmarry in time to sow 
their field, to reap .the harvest, and gathel* their 
stores, before the seasoiji of cold and«carcity over- 
took them. It is difficult to say how far tms cus- 
tom preVailied among priihitive jiations, but it can 
scarcely be-- doubted that we stiH retain lingering 
traces of it in the harmless amusements of *6t. Va- 
lentine's day.' . ^ 

On the wedding-day, Alexander feasted the eighty 
bridegrboms-in a magnificent, hall prepared fox the 
purpose. Eighty separate • couches were placed for 
the guest$, and on each a magnificent weddiAg-^be 
for every individual. At Ihe^ conclusion of the ban?- 
quet) and^hile the wine and the dessert were on the 
table, the eighty brides were introduced; Alexander 
first rose, received.' the pnficess, ttiok her by the 
hand, kissed her, and placed her on the couch close 
to himself, Tim example was followed by all, till 
every lady- was seated by. her betrotheiL This 
formed the. whole Of the. Persian ceremony — the 
salute being regarded' as Ihe Seal of approprialion. 
The Macedonian form was still more simple and 
B^bolical. The bridegroom, dividing, a small loaf 
with his sword, presented. one-half to. the bride; 
wine was then> poured as a libation on both por« 
tions, and the contracting parties tasted of the 
br^ad. Cake and wine, as nuptial refreshments, 
may thus claim a venerable antiquity. In due time, 
the bridegropms conducted' their r^pective brides 
to chambers prepared for them withm the precincts 
of the royal palace. 

The festivities^ continued for five days, and all 
the amusements of the age were put into requisition 
for the entertainment 6T the company. Athen»U8 
has quoted from Chares a list of the chief per* 
formers, which I transcribe morti for the sake ol 
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the performances and of tl^ states where these 
lighter arts -were brought 40 the greatest perfectioii» 
ti»n of ibe mines, whidi are 'now unmeaniiig 
sounds. Soymnus from Tarentum, Philistides from 
S3nnKcase, and Heracleitus from Mitylene, were the 
great jugglers, or, as the Greek word intimates, the 
wonder-woriLers oi the< day. After ^faem, Alexis, 
the Tarentine, displayed his excellence as' a rhap- 
sodisti or repeater, to a^rdpriate music, ef the sovd- 
stitring 'jpoAty. of Homer. Cratiniis the Methym* 
Qsan, Aristonymus the Adienian, Athehodorus the 
Teian, played on the harp— \^thout being accom- 
panied by the yoice. On t|ie e<mtrxry, Hera^leitus 
tiM Tarentine and Aristoprktes the Theban, accom* 
panied their ham with lyric scMigs. The per^ 
formers on. wind-instruments were dirided on a 
simDar, although itccMild mytbe on the same prin- 
ciple.'' 'Dionysma from Beracleia, axMi Hypeibplus 
firom Cyzicum, sang to the flute,.or som€ such uuitnii> 
ment; .while Timotheus, ipfaryfllohus, Soaphii|iu% 
Biophantus, and Bvius, the €halcidi^ first yet^ 
formed the Pythidn overture, and then, accompanied 
by choruses, displayed the.full'power of wind-mstm* 
ments in masterly bands. There was also a pecu- 
liar class, cal^d eulogistv of -paci^us ; these ac- 
qiutted themselves so well on this occasion, 
applying to Alexander these praises which in their 
extemporaneous effusions had hitherto been con- 
&ied to the god, that they acquired the name of 
eulogists of Alexander. Nor md their reward Cail 
them. The stage, of course, was not without its 
representatives :-^Thessaius, Athenodorus, Aristo* 
cntus, in tragedy — Lycon, Phormion, and Aristont 
in comedy-exerted their utmost skill* and con* 
tended for the pri^e of superior excellence* Phasi- 
melust the dancer, was also present. 

It is yet undecided whether the Persians admitted 
their matrons to their public banouets and private 
parties ; — ^but if we can believe the positive testi- 
mony of Herodotus, such was the case ; and the 
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mimmons of Yadhli to the annual festival, and the 
admission of Haman to the queen's table, are facts 
which support the afiihnation of that historian. 
The doubts upon the subject appear Co have arisen 
from confounding the inanners of Assyrians, Medes, 
and Parthians, with those of the m^te ScytMan 
tribes of Persis. We read in Xenephon that the 
Persian women were so well made and beautiful, 
that their attractions might easily have seduced the 
affections of the-Ten^'HiOusand, and have caused 
them, (ike the Mus-eatinff companions of Ulysses, 
to forget their native land. 60Hfe little hints, as to 
thie mode in which their beauty was. enhanced and 
their persons decorated, may ba expected in the 
Life of Alexander, who,yictorio\;iSK)ver their fathers* 
and brothers^ yet submitted to their charms. ^ 

The Persian ladies wore the tiara or jijrban, richly 
adorned with jei^^els. 'They wore their hair long, 
and both pkited and curled it; nor, if the ^latnral 
failed/, did they scruple to use false locks. They 
piencilled th^eyebrows, and tinged the eyelid, wi^h 
a dye that was siq>posed to add a peculiar brilliancy 
to the eyes< They were fond of p«rfum^, and their 
delightful ottar wai^ the principal favourite. Their 
tunie and drawers .'w^re of fine linen, the robe or 
gown of silk-^the tl^in of this was long, and on 
state occasions required a supporter. Round the 
waist they wore a broad zone or cincture, flounced 
on both edffes, and embroidered and jewelled in the 
centre. Tney also wore stockings and gloves^ but 
history has not recorded their materi^. They 
used no sandals ; a light and ornamented shoe was 
worn in the house $ and for walking they had « kind 
of coarse half-boot. They used shawls and wrap- 
pers for the person, and veils, for the head ; the veil 
was large and square, and when thrown over the 
head descended low on all sides. They were fond 
of glowin? colours', especially of purple, scarlet, and 
light-blue dresses. Their favourite ornaments were 

Oc9 
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pearls ; they wreathed tfae«e in their hair, wore them 
as neeklac^d, eafidrops, armlets, hracelets, ankietSf 
and worked 'them into conspicuoas parts of their 
dresses. Of the precio«^ stones they preferred 
emeralds, rubies^ and. turquoises, whieh were set in 
gold, and womiike the pearls. * ,. • 

Alexander did not limit hisliberahty to the wed- 
ding festivities, .but pr^isented ^every bride with a 
handsomie marriage portion. ^ H^ also ordered the 
names of all liie soldiers who had married Asiatic 
wives to he registered;* their inumber exceeded 
10,000 ; and each receiver} a hanosome present, un- 
der the name of marriage gift. v ' 

The Macedonian army did not ^ffet in principle 
frpm other armiest' The conquelrors of Asia were 
not all rich y great plunder and sudden gain are in 
general lavisUy spent. /Many.#ere in diAculties, 
and dee|dy inidebted ter the horde of usurers, plim- 
der-merchants, and oredit-giveis, that in 9II ages 
have been the devouring curse oC European as w^ 
as of Asiatic armies. Aleifian^er* aware ot this^ 
determined to sigt^dize the season of .rej<VAing>by 
a general payment of all hii) soldiers' debts. He 
therefore^ by a publie order, announced this gene- 
rous intention, and pxd^red allibohds, contract^ and 
other securities, io be, brought by the debtsir and 
creditor to the officers of th6 treasury, who were to 
register the debtor's names, and pay fidi debts legally 
duQ.- Few were bold enough. to accept this princely 
offer, as most suspected it to be a test to enable the 
king to distinguisn the frugal and the prudent from 
^^extravagant and dissOlutCk .Alexander was dift- 
pAsBsed with this distrust, as, according' to iiiiQ» 
** kings should not dissemble with their subjects^ nox 
subjects with their kings." He then ordered taMes 
eovered with gold to be placed in various parts o^ 
the camp, and nothing more was required than Ua 
the debtor and creditor to present themselve«i re- 
ceive the mo|iey, and cancel the securitiea before 
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Ike ofiloers. Twenty thousand talents were thus 
disbursed; and the soldiers felt more g^teful for 
the delicacy of the manner than the substantial nai» 
ture of the relief. Political economists will ex- 
olaim against the measure, — moralists -will blame it 
as a direct premium for the prpduction of false 
documentSx; — it k useless to argue the question, for 
there is no apparent danger t^at the example will 
ever b.e imitated. 

Separate rewafds .were, assiffped to every man 
who had disting[uishied himselfy^either iKy superior 
eonduct or brilliant actions, during the late cam- 
paign.. Peucestas an(} Leonnahis received crowns 
of gold for their ^ood ^service in the Mallian citadel ; 
Whe latter had also enhanced his claipi by gaining 
a aecisiye victory over the Oreils. Nearchus and 
Onesicritus were honoured in the same manner, for 
the skill .a9d success with which they had con- 
ducted the fleet from the Indus to the Persian GulL 

l^ie ^OiOQO l>oys who had been selected in the 
apper provinces were npw full-grown, and were 
^ conducted i)y their respective officers to Susa, iobe 
ipviewed by the kin?. .They had bee;i fully In- 
strueied in the Greek language and the Macedonian 
discipline, and received from Alexander the honour- 
able name of .Epigooiiii. Such was the appellation 
|riven to t)iomed and his isix companions, who had 
taken Thebes, besieged in vain by their fathers. By 
giving this i\ahie to the young wanriors, Alexander 
clearly intimated his intention to achieve by their 
aid the conquests which the Macedonian veterans 
had left imfihished. The name was preserved, and, 
in the history oif the Asiatic Greeks, belongs to the 
successors of those great generals who, after Alex- 
ander's deaths became the munders ^of so many new 
dynasties. The first race of warrior kings were 
called the Diadochi. 

The sight of the 30,000 JJpigoni, in the sprinff of life 
armed and disciplined after the Macedonian fashioi^ 
gave deep offence to (he vetenoiB. The Itfedian 
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dress of Alexander, the intermarriages, and thjeii 
celebration according to oriental forms, the Per- 
sian robes and language of Peucestas, and the 
king's approbation of his conduct,- served to feed 
discontent ;— but all these were triflei* wh^. com- 
pared with the steps taken to jenable the king to 
dispense with the services of the Macedonians. 
For the innovations were -not confined to infantiy ; 
the' Companion cavadry had been largely recruited 
from the bravest and most skflifu! horsemen of Bac- 
tria, Sogdiana,-Araohq8ia, Zarangia, Areia, Parthia, 
and Persils. Even a fifth brigade was raised, prin- 
cipally consisting ot barbariails. It was com- 
manded by Hydaspes, aBactfian 5 lender him served 
the sons of the highest nobility .of thfe empire, and 
among tfiem Itanes, the.*brother of 'the- queen Rox- 
aha. The Macedonian lance replaced the tnore in- 
efiicient jiavelin, and a heavy ^word the light and 
curved cimeter. The purpose of tto*ese measures 
was obvious ;^ the Macedonians sawWith indigna* 
tion that their kihg was determined to be emanci- 

E^ted from military thraldom^ and to plac^ hv^elf 
eyond the control of their ^ Way ward disposition. 
They had mutinied on the banks' of the Hyphasis, 
because they were wearifed with wars, marches, and 
conquests, and now they were ready to mutiny on 
the banks of the Choaspes, because their indulgent' 
king had complied with all their wishes* 

As a body they were unable tp conceive any sys- 
tem of rational conquest, and, far from sympathiz- 
ing with the forecast of their own enlightened 
pnnce, wished rather to imitate thte career of the 
Scythians, who, nearly 300 years beftfrt, had sub- 
dued all Western Asia, and pitched their camp in 
the fairest provinces. For eight-anditwenty yearsy 
their sole occupation wis to destroy, to ravish, to 
pjlunder, to rev-el ;— then arrived the period of reac- 
tion, and of unsparing retribution : the chiefs were 
massacred at a drunken feast, and al| the men were 
cut to pieces.~These, nevertheless were the * 
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tors whose exompie^had most charltas for the pri- 
vate Macedoiuans. 

'Alexander next undertook to explore the riyers 
of Susia^a^ and to view the sekcoast at the upper 
end of the Persian Gul^ He therefore, with his 
guards and a small detachment of the Companion 
cavalry, liiarched to' die Caroon o^l^asi-Tigpns, and 
embarked on board the fleet. -H^phsestion con- 
duct^ tbe resWof the surmy byiand. 

Tfae,ieet feU^down the Pasi^Tigris^* amagnifk^ent 
stream, not iafetidr 'after its junetion with the Ck>* 
prates, the modern Ab-zal, to the Tigris or Eu- 
phrates. When. Alexander sailed* on its bosom the 
country oh i)oth sides was highly cultirated, and 
aboi|nded with an abti^ire population. . The climate 
of Siisianai is hotlei; than in ihe neighbouring pro- 
viiice8«<-jtft>southeni aspect, and hoUow site below 
Mount Lagnos, adding power to the sml and sultri- 
ness to the air. Its fertility, uiider a Judicious sys- 
tem of inigation, is equalled by Bsdbylonia alone. 
In ^Jicient times, the return of wheat and barley 
crops w^ a hundred and sometimes two hundred 
fold. In t)ur days, a fe^ straggling Arabs pasture 
their flocks on the banks of the great streams, and 
loosely traverse what they do not occupy. 

Alexander with the best sailing vessels entered 
the Persian Gulf "by the main cimnneljDfthe Ka- 
roon, and then coasted to the right until he^arrived 
at the Ikiouth of the great estuary, now called the 
Shat^ul-Arab,into which the waters of the Euphrates 
and Tigri^, the Gyndes, and ^e Choaspes are dis- 
charged. The heavier and more disabled vessels 
did not venture into the gulf, but parsed from the 
Karoon Into the Shat^ul-Arab, along a canal now 
called the Hafar. The'w^e fleet joined at the 

* Btrabo Informs us> that the nftme Pa9l-Tlgri0, which; according to 
«rtental etymoloiiMtti, signifite the eagfeni THgria^ was apftli«d by tome 
Greeks to the Shat uUArab, on the nijiposttton that it was a Greek 
name, and Mgnified tbe luitedi watem of ail tbe riven eomificted witb 
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westem mouth of- the Hafatr Cut» and sailed up the 
estuary to thie place where Hepharation and the rest 
of the anhy were encamped. FrotH the eamp the 
fleet sailed ypwattls^ and entered the se[^arate 
channel of the Tigris. Here it had to encounter 
the nun^eroui; bunds, dikes or [<f;ataract9, with 
which the Assyrian kings had cutbed and inter- 
sected the stream. ^ ' •> 

Ancient Assyria was not, like Egypt, benefited by 
river inundation. For the earthy particles, borne 
down by the. floods of $he Tigris and Euphrates, 
are deeply impregiiated with the salts of the desert, 
and, instead of nourishing plants* prove destructive 
to vegetation. The same waters, when low, and 
idter the. noxious particles hav^ subsided,, possess 
tne most fertilizing qualities, and, wheresoever thei^ 
are earefuUy admitted and gradually diffused, will 
change the barren desert intb a j^mUing. garden. 

The Assyrian kings, anxious to jguaM against the 
evil and to. secure the good, ha(r constructed im« 
mensQ works for two contrary purposes. The first 
were mounds, of great height aflid solidify, raised 
to confine the rivers within their banks, and pre- 
vent the noxious floods fi9m spij^ading over -the 
plains. Many of these weVe carried aciTOss the 
isthmus between, the two rivers— so that, if the 
floods burst the embankments on any 61^6 pointy the 
evil might be partial. The second were the dikes 
or bunds by which, in the season of. low water, 
the level of the river was raised so us to enter 
the numerous cdnals, and diffuse the fertlli^ng 
streams over the greatest possible surface of ground ■ 
These were, sometimes formed of stone» and many 
stil\, remain — ^la&ting monuments of the skill and 
industry of the ancient Assyrians. The rivers wero 
divided by these works into a succession of steps, 
each terminated by a fall, greater or less, according 
to the elevation Of the bund. The Greeks there- 
fore called them cataracts or waterfalls. 

The Maeedonians imagined that« as the Penoaai 
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were not a Aavsd power, tkese. obstructions were 
intended to impede the entrance of hostile fleets 
into the bosom Qf the country. Alexander could 
hardly have been ignorant of their real use, but his 
views were not confined to agriculture* An en- 
larged commerce, and the creation of ^ powerful 
fleet on these streams were. among his favourite 
objects. .He theriefore destipyed aU the bunds be- 
tween the mouth of tKe- Tigris and the city Opis, 
and reduced the rivef to ita-natural «level. On the 
supposition that they were defences, he is said to 
have declared,'** that awih devices- were not for coti- 
querors." 

The city Opis was not far from the mouth of the 
river Gyndes ; at this period it was a city of some im- 
portance, but the foundation of Seleuceia higher up 
the river proved* its ruin. Alexander either landed 
here and marched with all the army along th^ royal 
road to Susa,-or, as stated by Pliny, sailed from the 
estuary into 'the Eulaeus or Choaspes, the n^odem 
Kerah, and ascended by that stream, to Susa. 

There he summoned the Macedcmians to a ge- 
neral asaembly, and announced his intention to 
grant a discharge to all who Were invalid from age, 
wounds, or disease, and to have them conducted in 
safety to their several hcfmes. He promised'*^ to 
render the condition of those who were to remain 
still more en^able, and thus to excite other Mace- 
donians to share their labours and dangers.*' 

Alexander had a right to expect that this an- 
nouncement would be nailed with gratitude and ap- 
plause. It comprehended every riequest made by 
CcBnus in behalf of the v^jteran^, nor could they 
for a moment doubt the liberality of the provision 
intended for them on their retirement. But the 
Macedonians had long been ripe for mutiny. The 
barbarians among the Companion cavalry, the for- 
midable array of the Epigoni, their Macedonian arms 
aad discipline, were grievances that could be no 
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longer boiti^, eipeciaHy as .they proTed their king's 
intention to act and speak in future, without con- 
sulting the pleasure of the militaiy assembly. . 

TTie whplehody^ therefore, broke out into loud 
and mutinous cries, called upon him to discharge 
them ail, sindto ^take his new father Ammon for 
his associate in future eainpaigiis.^ But Alexander 
was too well prepared to be intimidated by this, vio- 
lent exi^osion;. he rushed froni thetritonal, and 
being supported by- his great officers, entered the 
crowd, and brdeied the guards to Bmze the ring- 
leaders. He .pointed out. the most guilty with luis 
own hand, ana when thirteen had been thus appre- 
hended, he ordered them all to .be led to instant 
execution. When by this act of Ti|^our he had ter? 
rified thie assembly into a state of a^en silence, he 
reascended the .tribunal and thus spoke;-* 

^ I have no intention, Maceddmans, to dissuade 
you from returning home ; ycm .have my full leave 
to go your own way; but I wish, to remind you of 
the change in yonr circumstances, of your obliga- 
tions* to my family, a^d of the manner in which you 
BOW propose to repay them, v I begiO) as in duty 
bound, with my father Philip. At his accession 
you were poverty-stricken wanjdarers, mostly clad 
in skins, herding your scanty pocks on the bare 
hills, and fighting rudely in their defence against 
the Ulyrians, Triballi, and Thracians. Under him 
you exchanged your garbs of skin for cloa,ks of 
cloth. He fed you from the hills to the plains, 
taught you to withstand the barbarians on equal 
ground, and to rely for safety on personal valous, 
not on mountjsiin fastnesses^ He assembled you in 
cities, and civilized you by useful laws and ihstitiit- 
tions. He raised you from a state of slavery and 
dependence, to be the masters of the barbarians, by 
whom you had so long been despoiled aind plun- 
dered. He added Thrace to your empire, occupied 
the most advantageous situations on the seashore* 
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— thus securing the blessings of commerce and 
enabling you to eonTe;rt the ploodtiee of the mines 
^ to the best advantage* Under him you became the 
'leaders of the ThesSalianp, ofwhom previously you 
entertained' a deadly terror. By the humiliation 'of 
the Phociansv he opened ia broad and^easy entrance 
into Greece, which before coidd be entered only Jjy 
one narrow and difficult pass.^ 'By the victory at 
Chaerpneiaf where, young as I was, I shared in the 
danger, he humbLed the Athenians and Thebans, the 
eternal plotters against the peace of Macedonia, 
and converted you Trbm beings the^ tributaries of 
Athens an4^ the vassaliis qf Thebes, to be the lord- 
protectors of both states. He rtien entered the Pe- 
loponnesus, arxanged its afj^rs^ and was declared 
cs^tain-^reneral 6f all Greece Isigainst Persia. This 
appointment was np leds .honourable to himself in 
particular, $han tb. the' Macedonians in general. 
These are my fatherly works,— -great, if estimated 
intrinsically^-t^tiMingv if compart with the benefits 
conferred by me. ' 

'*At my. adcessioA I inberiteii! a 'few gold and 
silver cups, and sixty talents in the/treasury, while 
my father's, debti- exceeded five, hundred. I made 
myself ans^erajb^e for these, and bormwed eight 
hundred more in my own name ; then leaving Ma- 
cedonia, whi^ fdrnished yon^ with only a scanty 
subsistence, I immediately opened the passage o( 
the Hellespont, although the Petsiaiis' were then 
maslters of the s^a.^ With my cavalry alone I con- 
quered the satraps of Darius, and added to your 
empire Ionia, iS'olia, the Phrygias, and Lydia. I 
besieged and. took Miletus, and as the other pro- 
vinces gave in tiieir submission, appointed you to 
draw the revenues. You derive the advantages 
seeming from Egypt and Oyrene, acquired by me 
without a blow. You possess Coelo-Syria, Pales- 
tine, Mesopotamia, Babylon, Bactra, and Susa. 
To you belong the wealth of Lydia, the treasures 
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of Persia, the luxuries of India and of the eastern 
ocean. You are aatraps; generals, and colonels. 
What do I retain, firom the fruits of all ray labours 
but 4;his piiiple robe' and diadem 1, Individually^ I 
have nothing. Nobody can show treasures of miile 
which are not. ^ours, or preserved tor your use, for 
I have nO tenQ)tation 16 reservfe any thing for my- 
self. Vour me^s differ not froth mine, nor do I 
indulge in longer slumbers; the luxurious among 
you fare, perhaps, more delicately than their king, 
and I know that,. he ofteni watches that you nlay 
sleep in safety. 

"Nor can it be objected that you have acquired 
all by ywir toils ^aid dangers, while I,.t)ie leader, 
have encotintered neither risks nor labours. Is 
there a man among y6u whor is .conscious y>f having 
toUed mor6 for me than I for him 1 Nay, more, let 
him among you who has^ woundS to show, stnp aj^d 
display the scars, and I will shdw miiie ;' fop no part 
of my person in front has escaped unwoujided, nor 
is there a hand-weapon or missile of which I' bear 
not the mark on my body. I have been struck hand 
to hadd with the sword, by javelins, arrdtvs, aiid 
darts, discharged from engines. It is i}nder showers 
of stones and steel-shod missiles tb^t I have led 
ypu to victory, glory, and wealth, by sea' and land, 
over mountains, rivers, and desert places. ( ' 

" I have married from the same class as your* 
selves, and my children and the children of many 
among you will be blood-relations. Without in- 
quiriag into the manner in which they were con- 
tracted, I' have paid all your debts, although your 
Eay is great, and the boo^ from captured cities has 
een immense. Most of you possess crowns of 
gold, lasting monuments . of your own valour and 
my approbation. Those who have fallen have 
fiiushed their course with glory (for under my 
auspices no Macedonian ever perished in flight), 
and have« been honoured with splendid funerals; 
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statues ^f bronze preserv^e the memory of most of 
th^ in their native country; their parents receive 
particular honours, and are free from all public 
duties and imposts. 
. ^ It Tfras my intention to have sent home all the 
invalids, and to have made their condition enviable 
among. their fellow-citizens; Uut since it is your 
wii^h to depart altogether, depart, all of you, and 6n 
your return home, announce, that after Alexander, 
your king^l^ad conquered 'the Medes, Bactriatis, and 
Sacse ; had subdued the XJxians, Araehosians, and 
Drangians ; had ^dded to the empire |^arthia» Gho- 
ra^mia, and-Hyrcstnia^ and the shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea ; hsid led you over Mount Caucasus and 
through the U^spian gatei^,. beyond the Oxns and 
Tanais, atid the Indus, previoiMy (Trossed by Dio- 
nysus alone, ^nd the Hydaspes, the Acesinas, and 
the HydraoteS.; and had your hearts liot failed^ 
would have^led you beyond.the ^yphasis also ; ^fter 
he had entered' the ocean by bothr mouths of the 
Iiidus, tiad passed through 'the Gedrosian desert, 
never before traversed «by' an army, and had con- 
quered Garmania end Oreitis^ during the march — 
when his Heet had circumnavigated from India into 
the Persian 6ulf~and all had* arrived at Susa — ^jroo 
there dieserted him and turned him over to the care 
of the conquered barbarians. These facts, faith- 
fully reported, cannot fail to gain you the applause 
of men and the favour of the gods. Depart !'^ 

With these words he descended hastily from the 
tribunal and entered the palace. There Im re- 
mained secluded from public view for two. days, but 
as the,. Macedonians showed no signs of submission 
he took more decimve measures. Had he yielded 
on the present occasion, his real authority must 
have ceased, and a mutiny would have, become the 
natural resource whenever the army judged itself 
aggneved. On the third day, therefore, he sum- 
moned the Persian nobility to the palace ; with their 
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MSMtanoe-lie formed a barbarian force, modelled 
on the same princiide and armed in the same maa« 
ner as the Maicedoiuaa army. The Epigoizi £|ir« 
oished abmidant materials, and the whole soon 
assitiEKied the msmeB anddivisions «>f its prototype. 
line baibarian jxhalanx had its select brigade called 
A^ema. . A division of the barbarian Oompanipii 
cavalry received the same distinguished natae. 
Persiaji guaidh wcarcialso* imbodied to represent 
the favoured ^ypaspists or'Airgyraqpide^ (silver 
shield^), who. had been Alexander's constant at- 
tendants on all dangerous servi4;e8. These arrango- 
Boents were, gftilia^ enough, but the veviVal of the 
Persian 'lovdy-guard,* called tfae Ko^ KinsnieQi 
irho' alone had the pr^ilege of sajtuting the. king 
of king^y alarmed the 'Maoddodians beyond mea- 
sure, and proved that noUimjl but- instant' stdbmis- 
giaa>could save them from be^lg all discharged and 
diapersed. « , 

For two days tiiey had vemaioed under mas <m 
the ground wh«^ Hub assead^ly had been held^ 
expecting probably ithat the iiiird day w«iiild» as bei- 
looe, produce a change In their •favour. .9ist when 
ih» result pvcfved so contrary \q their l^bpes, they> 
hmrded in a body to the ffates of the pakoe, ano 
piled their anas. to show me natune.of dieir aj^iiir 
cation* Tliey .here kmdly implored Hie king Is 
come.iprtii; deciaring their willingness to give up 
the surviving ringleaders^ and their detemunation 
not to quit the spot by night or day before they re- 
eeived pardon and mercy. 

When thii change was- reported to Alexander, he 
hastened foitii ; nor on withessmg their humble be- 
haviour and expressions of sorrow, could he refrain 
£nom^ tears. He ren^ned liius for some tirne-^ 
wishing to speak) but unable to expsess his feelings» 
while they Mill persevered in their supi^cations. 

At last, Callmes, a commander of the Companioa 
cavalry« whose age and rank gave- him superior 
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privUeges, spokfe in behalf of all. ^The Macedo- 
nians, are •principally grieved because you have 
made Persians- ydur delations, and Persians are 
called the ^smeii.of Alexaivder, and thus allowed 
to kiss you, whfle no Djlacedonian enjoys that privi- 
lege." The king immediately answered* ^ JBut you 
are all my kinsmen, and- sh^ henceforwards liear 
that name, and enjoy the distinction annexed to it.** 
Uppn this^Callines approached and kissed him, and' 
liis example was followed by .others. Thus the re-« , 
conciliation wa0 sealed;* and the' soldiers resun^ed 
their arms, and returned ^o the ^ camp with^ loud 
pteans and acclamations. \ ■ ^ . 

Thus 'terminated a.mutmy that brdke out-.wiihout 
any specific cause, and was qfuelled without conces- 
sions* The>king^s victoi^waa* complete, and the 
establiishment of a Persian force under separate of- 
ficer^ enabled 'him to hold tlie balance between his 
old and new subjects. In oiderr to celebrate the 
happy' reconciliation, a-pfi^lic banquet' was provided, 
to wnich all of rank ai^d distinction — Greeks and 
AsiaticB-^were invited. The guei^ts- were, nine 
thousand in number. The Grecian priests and the 
oriental Magi prefaced the libation with the usuad 
prayers, and implored the gods to confirm and per- ' 
petuate the concord'and union of the Macedoiiians 
and Persians. At the close of Hub prayer every ' 
individual poured the Ubation,< and the psan or 
thanksgiving hjrmn was chanted, by nine thousand 
voices. As some readers may find it difficult to 
conceive^how nine thousand guests could be accom- 
modated at the. same banquet, I add, for the sake of 
illustration, a description of a similar feast from Di- 
odorus Siculus. 

" When the troops arrived at Persepolis, Peuces- 
tas the satrap offered magnificent sacrifices to the 
gods, and to Philip and Alexander. Victims and all 
other requisites for a banquet had been collected 
from all parts of Persis, and at the conclusion of 
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the sacrifices the.who.e army saV down to &e .feasts 
The troops were formed into four concentric. cir« 
des. The eircumfeoeDee of tiie* outeimost circle 
was ten stadja. tliis was composed, of die allies 
and mercenaries. The circumference of the second 
circle was eig^f stadia ; . it. was cqimposed of the At* 
gyraspides and the olihe/ troops who had served 
under Alexander. ' 'the third circle was fo^ stadia 
in circumfeience, andinchided^the ovralryythe offi« 
cers of iofe^or ntnk, and the friends of the gene- 
rals, botii civil amd miliia]y.>« The centre was two 
stadia in- circumference, And the spaoe^ within was 
occupied by the tents of the genecal^, of the chief 
officers of the'cavalry, ai^d of the noUest Persiaiis. 
In tbe very middle were the altars of the gods and 
of AJexaiuler and I^lip. Hie tQQts were shaded 
witli green hoKBgbSj and- fomishedlwi^ carpets and 
tapesSry haangitftgs*— as 'Persis furnishes ki abun- 
dakce all mstenals for hixury and enjoyment. The 
circles were formed so, j\idicio«t8ly, mat although 
there was n6 ttom^g loor erowdiiig on each other, 
the banquet was within the leaeh of 'a^." . 

Peucestas had arranged his guests after the model 
foroifriied by Alexander. For at the • leconciliatioB 
dinner (if I may venture upon. the word), immedi- 
ately round the kine the Macedonians were sealed 
—next to them l^ - jpersians-^-and beyond the Per- 
sians the individuals of oiQier nations, aocoiding to 
their rank and digmty. Nor, perhaps, 'would we be 
wrong in supposing tbe wtiole prder to have been 
Persian and not Grecian. Ft>r the great king used 
to give public banquets at pierio^<^ seasons^ not 
(Hily to his oourUers aiMl guards, but to the deputies 
from his numerous satrapie^. On such occasions, 
we learn from the Book of Esther, the king occu- 
pied the chief place of hcmour, while imm^iateiy 
m front of him were tiie representatives of the se- 
ven great fkra^es of Persia, with the other guests 
behind thenit according to their rank. We are io- 
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ibrmed by Herodotus that the Persians regained 
themselves as the centre of the created world, and 
the oobiest tribe on tiie-faee of it; ^uid that other 
nations partook of honour and nobility in propor* 
tionto their propinquity to the iniluence-spreadii\g 
centre^ Had, therefore^ the original etiquette of the 
Persian court be^i enforced; the Macedonians must 
have been placed in the rear of their owh Tliraciasi 
dependants.' 

A scrutiny nonrtoblL pleuse, and a selection was 
madie of aH. the M^ipMonians whom age, wounds, 
or other accident hs^ incapacitated for active ser- 
vice. _ Their nun^er exceMed ten l^iousand. Alex- . 
ander allowed themfiill pay until iYiey reached their 
several h<»B6£f, and presented dveiy invalid! with a 
talent more than was "due.to-lum. As maiiy had 
diildren hjr Asiatic women, heltoolrthe maintenance 
and education of ail Ihesie. upon' hunself, that they 
might not give rise to Jealousies 'and domestic dis- 
tmrbances oetween their fathers and their connex- 
ions in Macedonia. He promised to educate them 
Hke Macedonian soldiers, and in due time to con- 
duet them hom^ and present them to their veteran 
fotheni. . * 

, But what the invalids regarded as the highest 
compliment, was ^e appointment of Graterus to 
take the charge of them. The health of this 
amiable man and gr^at o|Scer had declined of lat6, 
and a return to' his native air was judged advisable 
fot its re-esta^shment. He was to conduct the 
veterans hoipe, and to aucceed Antipater in the re- 
gency of MacedcHiia, and the management Of 
Greece. Antipater had discharged his duties with 
great judgment, prudence, and success : nor does 
Alexander's confidence in, him appear ev6r to have 
been shaken. But the continued complaints of 
Olympias, a restless and, as she idft^rwaxd proved 
herself, a bloodthirsty .woman, had of late grown 
morevioleBt; and Antipater also had been com- 
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pelled to represetit in more severe terms Ihe turbu- 
lence and ferocity of Mr ponduct. Oljrmpias re* 
ceived from her son every thing that he coidd give, 
but political power ; \y];Lile nothing but the posses* 
sion of this could satisfy her .imperious temper. 
She lY^ loud in her accusations of Antipater, who, 
according tp.her* had iforgotten thehfuid that raised 
him, and ez:erci8ed his, authority as if inherent in 
himself. . 

Alexander, Iherefor^ anxious, to prevent any act 
of violence which ^e increasing animosities of the 
two paities appeared e vejyinstant liable to explode, 
sent Craterus, whom, in Anian's ^oxds, he loved as 
hid « life, to act on this delicate Occasion; and or« 
dered-Antipater to lead a new levy of MaceJlonians 
into jLsia^ . V . r. , ' - 

The parting between the .veterans and Alexander 
was m^st touching.. £very soldier was permitted 
to take personal Lpave. All were in tears, nor was 
the kinff an exception ; it »was jiot posslble^Xor him 
whose neart was 'so warm, and his . afiEections sa 
strong, to ta^e leave without deep enoiotiotis of the 
rugged veterans whose foster-^qhild he had been in 
earUer years, and with whom in youth and mid^ood 
he had fought, bled, and achieved victoriei^. of un- 
paralleled importance. Tl^e late qUarrelr and reoon- 
ciliation were* calculated to increase the feelincs of 
mutual good-will; for a conunander is never sokind 
as when 'hi£r authority is established beyond dis- 
pute ; — nor thb attachment of jsoldiers «o strong as 
when tempered with the conviction tiiat they cannot 
offend with impunity^ 

Autumn was now approaching, and Alexander 
marched from Susa to Ecbatana. His hurried ad- 
vance through Medi^ had not allowed him tinie to 
examine that rich.ptrovince and its splendid capit^. 
He the^refore devoted the short season of repo3e to 
the inspection and improvement of his chief cities. 
From Susa, he marched to the Pasi-Tigris, and an 
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camped in the villages of C«r% probably the Isite of 
the modem S|;iiistejr.* Thence Jie aiiyanced to Shta 
or Sambana, where he rested seven days; at the 
next stage he foimd the Celonas, a Boeotian tribe, 
carried into captivity by Xerxes,' and placed among 
these monn^aios. They sM retained traces of Ore- 
dan manners aii4 language, but were rapidly bar* 
barizing. Tfa^ir sitnatipn was ^bouif midway be- 
tT^een Skoster and Ispahan.. K^earll^.wasBagis- 
tane, si. delightful spot, aboimding with streams,* 
rocks, springs, groves, aad all that» Can. i«nder ori<« 
ental scenery picturesque tokd ^pleasing « A park 
and palace, ascribed to Semiramis, fmnished accora* 
modations for the court, .tod Alex^der iia^red for 
thirty days amid beauties of nature better adapted* 
according to Diodoms, for the enjo^Fment of gods 
than of mortals. ^ • 

During'this stay, he inteTfej}ed between Ids two 
friends, Hei^iffistion and Euineiies, whp had long 
been at variance wit)^ each other. The cause did 
not originate jRrith -the secretary, nor had he any 
wish to entertain a^eiid with the faveuriteVof his 
sovereign. But .the commander df^ the Oom{)anion 
cavalry scorned tH^ advances of the Cardian, the 
former amanuensis of Philip, and^ threatened him 
with future vengeance. Unfortunatjely, we have 
only the termination of the quarrel, as reported by 
Arrian* who writes, " Hepbsstion, dieading / this 
speech, was reconciled i^hicta^rtly to Eumenes.* 
The fiubstance of the king's speech, as given by 
Plutarch was -a remonstrance with Hephsstion, 
who, with<mt the king's favour, would be a person 
of no weight ; while fiumenes, on the contraiy, was 
a man whose talents would render himcoiiiq>icuou» 
and formidable in any situation. 

Alexander thus showed, not only his ability to 
estimate didy the talents of his officers, which per 
haps is no uncommon power — ^bui, what Is far mora 
rare, firm determination to support ih& usdui 
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against the arts and influence of the 'agreeable cha- 
racter, and to patronise merit, even if obnoxiotis to 
favourites. 

In this vicinity were the famous pastures wherein 
the royal broodrm^es reared their nunlerous foals. 
Before the war,^one hundred and 'fifty thousand 
horsey, of all ^iiida and ages, wpre said to have 
grazed in .these pastures y but wheii Alexander visited 
them, the numoer dicl not exceed fifty> thousand. 
The rei^t had been stolen during, the troift)les. . Ar- 
rian, from- inattention, conMiifded two accounts- 
given by <Herodotus, and affirmed the identity of 
these herds with the Kyssan steed& But the Ny- 
sa&an plain^ as distinctly mentioned ny Strabo; was 
close to the Caspian gates ; and th& number of Ny- 
saean horses, so far. fr6m' being countable by thou- 
Band8> was very limited. No more than seventeen 
of these highly<*pri^d animals /prated part of the 
procession in the adyance of the Persian army under 
Xerxes, and even one was regarded as a fit present 
for a king. Their description suits well the ejpeam- 
coloured horses of the roy^ Hanoverian «tud. 

It is in these rural^retreats that «ome writers place 
the .interview betwe0n Alexander and the Amazons ; 
others again in Hyrcania. According to the former, 
Atropates, the satrap of Media, presented Alexan- 
,der with a hundred Amazons, armed, mounts and 
equipped; btit the-silejiee of Ptoleifiy and Ansto- 
bulus outweighs the assertion of otlrers. If, how- 
ever, a hundred y^oung maidens, in the Amazonian 
dress, with the right bo^oin bare, armed with tiie 
bow, the quiver, and the pelta, and taupht to -ma- 
nage their charg^ers with ease and ele^mce, were 
re^y presented to Alexander by Atropates, it is easy 
to account for their masquieradiDg dress. Atropates 
was the governor of the very countries where the 
Amazons were supposed to have resided, and a wish 
expressGfd by Alexander to see some of the race, if 
«till existing, was enough to recall them from the 
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iead. Without some sueh supposition,'il is difficult 
to account Tor the behef, unLv^sal among inferior 
writers, of the Amazonian^visit. ^t6lemy and Aris- 
tobulus, awaie of the facts of the case, might ea- 
sily have left the device of Atropates unnoticed. 
The writers who. described the appearance of the 
fair warriors add, that Alexander sent a gallant mes- 
sage to their queen, and ordered the young ladies to 
be immediately escorted beyond the prfecincts of the 
encampment, before 'the younger officers undertook 
to put the Valour and gallantry of the maideii chi- 
valry to proof in arms. • . " -^ 

When Alexander^ reached Ecbatana he offered a 
splendid sacrifice ih'ffratitudfefor his dontinued pros- 
perity; This was ■ followed by-the conteists cu the 
palaestra and theatrical represent^ions. Durii^g the 
festivities, Alexander irepeatedly entertained his 
friends, and the w'ine was not spared. The Medes 
and Persians, as I before remarked, were d&ep drink- 
ers ; but the following passage ^m Mhsn is curi- 
ous, as it infers that, such was not the custonii among 
the Greeks of his day. t* When Aspasi^ was first 
introduced tp the younger Cyrus, he had just finifihed 
his dinner, tuid was preparing to drink after the Per- 
sian iashion ; for the Persians, after they have satis- 
fied their appetite with food, sit long over their wine,, 
pledge each othelr in copious draughts^ and gird them- 
sdves to grapple with the bottle as with an antago- 
nistl'* . Heracleides of Cuma, as ^quoted by Athe- 
nz^us, goes still farther, and writes, that <* those 
guests of the king of kings, who* were admitted to 
share in the royal compotations, never quitted the 
presence in tlie possession of their senses." A fe- 
ver, which attacked Hephaestion at this time, might, 
therefore have been produced l)y hard drinkingj aa 
asserted by some writers ; but the hardships, which 
he had lately itndergone, and the continusd change 
of climate, are of themselves sufficient causes. It 
was the seventh day of his iUnelss, Alexandei was 
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preaiding at the games, aaid the stadium was foU of 
spectators, when a messenger bn^ught information 
that Hephsestioa was alarmingly ill. Alci^ander 
hurried away, but his , friend was dead before he 
arrived. .... 

** Various writers," sayn'ArriaiH "have given va- 
rious accomits of idfixander's sorrow '<>n this occa- 
sion. All agree that it was excefssive, but. his ac* 
tions are di&irently 4escTibed; as the writers were 
biased by. affection or hostility' to Hephiestion, 
ot eveu'to Alexander, gome, who. have described 
his conduct "As frantic and outrageous, regard all his 
extravagant deeds and wdrds on the loss of his dear- 
estfriend as honourable to his feelings, while others 
deem &em degrading, and unworthy of a king and 
of Alexander. Sashe write, that for the remainder 
of that day he lay lamenting upon the body of his 
friend, which he would not qu;it until he was torn 
away by his ^ompaniona; bthert, that he remained 
there for a -day and a night Otheta write, that he 
hanged the physician GlauQias;*~beeaii6e, accord- 
ing tp on^ statement. Iter g^lve him Wfon^ medlciiie ; 
accordii^ to another, because he stoioid .by and 
allowed Ms patient to fill himself with wine, t think 
it probable that lie cut off his hair in ihemory^ the 
dead, both for other reasons and ftom emulataon of 
Achilles, whom from his ^shildhood' he had dioflen 
for his model. But those who write that AJesander 
drove. the hearse which converfed the bod^^v state 
what is 'incredible* Nor are they more entitled to 
beUef who bkv tha£ he dfiaittoyedi the temple of JBs- 
eulapius at ^cbataba, the deed of a baibadao^ and 
inconsistent wil&^e charaeter of Alexander, bat 
more in unison with Xenoes' wanton outcages 
against the diviiiitie8> and with tike fetters'dfeofiped 
by him into the waves, inord^^ focsootii, to piuitri) 
title Hellespqnt. \. 

^ The following anecdote does not appearto me ^ 
together improbable. Many embassies from Qreeeei 
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andy among otfaerv, depatieB^'fivMn ^pidaurus, met 
him on the road between Ecbatana and Babylon. 
Alexander^ granted/ the p^iiion of the Epidannans, 
and presented tfaiem With a valuable ornament for 
the temple of ^sculapius ; •adding, howerer, ' Al* 
.though iG«iciilapiu8 has ns^d. me mikindiy, in not 
fiaving'the friend Vho wa^/as dear io me as my own 
life.' / • > ' •. 

^ Almost all agree that he prdeied- Hephaestion to 
be hc>nam'ed with the minor feligionfL ceremonies 
6xie to deified heroes, l^me say that he consulted 
Ammon, whethei- he might not sacrifice to Hephses- 
tion as to a god, a^ that the. answer forbade him. 
j^ll agree in the following facts, that for three days 
he tasted no food, nor poimitted'any att^tiontohis 
person, but lay tlown either lamenting or moirniMly 
silent ; that he ordereda ftmeratpile to be constructed 
Bt an expense' of 10,000 talents (some.say more) ; 
that all his barbarian tiub^eets were ordered to go into, 
mournings and thatseveral of the king's companidns, 

. in order to'pay their conrtt dedicated themselves and 

^ <&eir arms io the depeaised." 

Thus A^an : The, passage has beeii introdoQed 
pardy^for the curious infcvns^ticni xxmtaoied m it, amd 
partly for the sake of 'enabling the moidem reader to 
see nrom- what a mass of contradictoiry-matter the 
historian had^ to 8<dect hii^ fadis. *" t 

From Ecbatana, Alexander returned to Babylon, 
^e royal road oonnecting the capitals of Media and 
ABsyria passed through the territories of tikie OossKt, 
a momitain tribe who occup&eid the valleys and high 
growid between the upper part of the eoiarnies •of the 
modem Abzal and Garoon. These bandits used to 
leoeive a trihicte, tinder tiie naxtte of preseoilA, from 
the king of kings, -as often as he travelled betweoi 
Babylon and Ecbatana. It may be inlerved Itiot, 
like the Uiians, Ihey had not faMed to demand tiK 
same from Alexander; but he, although the winter 
was far advanced»made war upon them and pursued 

Ee 
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ihem into their moilntaih fastaesees. In Aivian's 
words, ** neither the'Winter nor the ruggednesii of the 
countiy were any hindrances to ^exander and Pto* 
lemy the 89n of Lagos, who commanded' a diviiiion 
of the army/' It is in the winter seasqn alone that 
the -robbers who inhabit the high monntains of Asia, 
can be'successfuU^r invaded ; if stssailed in summer, 
they mbve fsi&m hill to hill, sink one while into the 
abysses t)ifiheir ravines, and at another time*ascend 
to the loftiest pea)LS. [ Their flocks, pattly concealed 
in retired vales, partly accompanying their move- 
ments, furnish them witKprovision's ; but if the prin- 
cipal villages, ^here they keep their stores, flocks, 
and herds, be ci4)tured during the' winter season, 
the inhabitants must either petish or come to .terms. 
It was when the snOw was Kneo^deep on the ground, 
that Timour at lasi conquered the Cvrds of Mount 
ZaCTUs, a race cognate with the Cose^i. After Alex- 
ander had compelled these to surrender, he buih 
towns and fortr^sdes ihvthe most Commanding posi- 
tions, m order to restrain* their depredations in fu- 
ture ; but the cure was only temporary ; they soon 
relapsed into their ancient habits, and when Antigo- 
nus had to pass through the vale of.the.Abzal, to the 
vicinity of Ecbatana, in his expedition against Em- 
menes, his army nanrowiy escaped des^ction from 
these Cossaei, to whom he had refused the custom- 
ary gratuity. 

As Alexander was advancing towards Babylon, 
he met numerous dmbassies-^ent from various na- 
tions to congratulate hhn on his final success, and 
the acquisition of the empire of Asia. Here present- 
ed themselves ambassadors from iAhys, — from the 
Bruttii, Lucaniaiis, ai^d Tuscans of Italy — ^from Car- 
thage — from the JSthiopianS — ^from the Scythians 
in Europe — ^from the Celtae and the Iberi, whose drMS 
was then first seen and their namep heard by me 
Greeks and Macedonians. Some of these sought the 
king's friendship and alliance ; some protection from 
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more powerful nei^hboiiis; odi^rs submitted their 
eommoa disputes to Ids s»rbitiation. ' This universal 
homage was regarded* both by Alexander and his 
fnen&, as a recognition of his sovereignty over the 
known woidd. His fame had made a' deep impres- 
sion 6n the nation^ of the West.^ The Greeks of 
Italy 'and Sicily extoUbd the gloiy of the captsdn- 
£|eneral of the Greeks^ andtlureatened the barba- 
rians who harassed t)iem with his vengeance. Thcr 
fs(ll of Tyre wa^ an ^ent calculated to give a, shock 
to tiie nations from the Phoenician coast to the Bri- 
tish isles. The lamentations of Carthage for her 
mother-city, and hec known fears of a similar fate^ 
.were sufficient to spr^&d thp terrdrs of Alexander's 
name from poast to coast, and to indicate him as the 
vaBqnishef''t>f the proud and the refuge of th3 •dis- 
tressed. The Spanish 11;>eri would have ample causQ 
to compliLin of the encroachments of the Carthagi- 
nians on'l!heir shore's; while the embassies 6f me 
Tuscans and iliucanislnts cou)d hardly have any other 
object thaii to represmit the po^er, the^ ambition, and 
the king-detesting tyranny of Rome. 

Aristus and . Asclepiades, two historians not dis- 
tinguished for theit credulity, wtote tha^ Roman am- 
' bassa^ors visited Alexander, larho, after giving them 
audiebce, foretold their future greatness, from wit- 
nessing the steadiness, the enterprise, and free spi- 
rit of the men, and from hearing an accurate account 
of their political constitution. ** J have mentioned 
this," says Arrian, " not as certaiil, nor yet as altoge- 
tiier to be disbelieved.'^ Strabo writes that Alexan- 
der sent an embassy to Rome, to remonstrate against 
the piracies of the Tuscans imder the supposed pro- 
tection of the Romans. . • . 

Livy is very eloqueiitinhis attempt to prove. that, 
if Alexander had invaded lU\y, he would have been 
assuredly defeated and'vanqmsh^d by the Romans. 
But partiailt^^ must either have blinded his judgment 
or Induced him to suppress his honest convictions. 
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It required more than ordinary .hardihood to assert 
the superiority of I^wirius Cursor over the. con^ 
queror of the £au9t. Hacl Alisxander entered Italy, 
it would have be«i at the head of an irresistible 
force by land and seav The GreekSy.Lucanians, 
and Sanmites would have hailed him as a deliverer^ 
and their bravest warriors wduld have fought under 
hi$ banners. The Sanmites ^one, three years .aft^r 
Alexander's death* were strong enough to<gain the- 
famous victoiy at the de^e of^Caudiumtaind tW 
Tuscans were successfully struggling agstinsi the 
despotism of Rome^ Aljsxander had found ^ei^h|. 
hundred thousand talents' in the different treasuhes 
of the empire. , His resources, therefore, were inex- . 
haust&le )«.aj!id these, aj^Hed with the extraordinary 
activity and perseverance which characterised aU* 
his operations, would not have left Uie R'oma^is one 
hope of finally saving themselves. If, m later years, 
P^nrrhus, the needy prince of the small kingfdom of 
£pi^*ust with his con]^d>means, shook Rome to her 
fomidatioQS, it is idl^ to suppose that, in a far feebler 
state, she could for a moment hav^ withstood the 
whirlwind .shock of Alexander's chivalry. He did 
i^ot .trust for victory to the atctivity of the* phalanx,- 
but maintained it as a towear of strength, as a fortress 
in reserve, round which tl^e broken part- of his forces ' 
might always rally. ^For attack he trusted to )us 
cavalry, mixed witn infantry — to his mounted arch« 
ers and dartmeh— -to his bowmen^ and especially 
to his Agrians, aipedes of light-farmed re^ar in- 
fantry. If with these he made ma impression upon 
the enemy's throng^ .ranks, ^roke their lines, or 
confounded their oider,'he then brought up the pha- 
lanx with itd senied front of iroo pikes^ and sw^ 
them off the field. 

The Romans woidd prebaUy have fought bravQly^s 
but they had neither the skill nor the strength to eon- 
tend with Alexander. In his days their arms and 
discipline were very deficient i nor was their resob^ 
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tion, as proved by tbe surrender at Cauilium, of that 
stehi cast whicli knpws no altemative between death 
and victory. * . ^ ' , 

Although they may iii the history of the world be 
regarded a^ the political heirs of Alexander, yet a 
long period elapsed' before they entered on their in- 
lieritan^e. ^ They never took possession of the ex- 

' tenilfive empire between the Buphraten, the Indus, 
and the Jaxartes; and &e If acedonian had been 
d^ad for nearly three hundred years, before the king- 

' dom of the son of Lagus was added to the dominion 
of Rome. 
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' ' ' i * ' 

, Alexaivdbb had'crosufed' the Tigris on his road to 
Babylon, wh^n a deputation of Chaldseafi priests 
waited moii him, and besought him 9Qt to enter the 
city, as,tn6ir god "Belm- had communic^ated to them, 
that a visit to Babylon, at that time would not be to 
the king's advantage, ^bxander, startled at this 
warning not to enter the city which he intended for 
the capita) of l&a empire, repeated to his friends a lino, 
from Euripides, the skeptical poet of Greece, ex- 
pressing ^t , 

• <<AiiUrgiieflaer to tbe best prophet," 

and signified his determination to' proceed. It ap* 

Sears that he suspected the motives of these Chsu« 
aean diviners. 'The^ work of rebuilding the great 
temple of Belus had proceeded but slowly, and Alex- 
ander, displeased at this, had announced his inten- 
tion to employ the whole army in its completion* 
Tliis announcement was by no means agreeable to 

Ee9 
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the Chalddeans, to whom Alexanderhad restored the 
broad lands with which the Assyrian kings' had en- 
dowed the temple j Xor as long as the* edifice re- ' 
maihed uniinishe4y the priests enjoyed its ample 
revenues without deductions, but. these» aii soon as it 
was completed," would be princfpally expended on 
the victims, lights, ineense, and mnnerous servants 
whom the pomj) and ceremony of Assyrian worsliip. 
rendered necess'ary. Of the* extent of this expendi-, 
ture, ai£d of- the ma^ficence of the worship, some 
idea majr be formed from" a fact s.tated by Herodotus, 
that durmg the'festii^al of Belus one thousand talents 
of frankincense were consumed on one altar. Alex- 
ander was,, therefore, Ijed.to believe that the warning 
voice proceeded rroYn the self-interest of the priests, 
and not from the provident care of their god. 

The Chaldaeaii^i thus unexpectedly baffled, and 
'probably conscious that the monarch was likely to 
be as .safe within as without the walls of Babylon, 
now took. up. a new position; and said .the danger 
might be averted were the king and the army tp. 
mfiuce a circuit, and enter the city by thp western in 
place of the eastern gate. Alexander attempted to 
comply with this advice, but 'as the marshes and 
lakes above the tovhi rendered its execution difficult, 
he gave up the endeavour, and entered by the fatal 
portal. 

It is the fasluon of Our days to suppose that them 
can be no communications l^tween the material and 
the spiritual world, and that man from the hour of 
his birth has to struggle forwards under the Isole 
guidance of laws immutably connected with his or- 
ganization ; but- this is an idle ^supposition, which 
never amounts to belief iii the mind of the most de* 
graded disciple of the '$ty. Jn all cases of over- 
powering alarm or affliction the Epicurean belies hig 
principles, calls for divine aid, and attempt^ by loud 
supplications to touse his God from his death-like 
tranquillity. The great body of mankind, unpiesfled 
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their dependance upon the spiritual 
all 3g^ be«i mofre inclined to run 
[te extreme, and' to welcome the doc- 
to which' oiir tfaoi^hts, words, and 
Tt tuide'r our own control, but mer^ 
i vinel will, of which the human being 
instrament. Sut as the divine will is 
Lutable, so niust eyery thing con- 
Ian ^d his destiny^ the day of Jiis birth, 
vin life, and the faoUr of his death, be 
immutsd)ly fixed. 

[oirse of the Greeks and the Fata of the 

na choice but to advance along the 

lad been ms»rked out for him befpre his 

tgthen or'shdrten which was not given 

or to God. The^beli6vers in this doc* 

xious to c^scover the mome^t predejs- 

linate their oWn lives and the hve^ of 

josefate the3rwere deeply interested. 

He truth placed heyond tlie reach of con- 

8 noi supposed beyond*the reach of /hu- 

►dge. Nature herself waJB believed to 

''arious signs that the appointed hour of 

_ jal was drawing nigh*— that the thread 

tence was gradually winding up, and 

be snapped asunder. 

he human mind could hot rest satisfied 

jpposed discovery of a truth which could 

Ided, the believers in Fate soon adniitted 

utterly subversive 6f their own original 

—namely, that when signs or omens of 

evil were^ giVen, the evS itself might be 

certain ceremonies tod expiatory sacri- 

this admisskm was founded the -whole 

aeathen superstition, and the science of 

ivination, and Jjropitia^. The diviners, 

frable inconsistency, held at om time that 

ling evil had been averted by thenr eaor- 
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tiotis, and at aaother, that destiny conld not be con« 
trolled nor thi6 fatee changed. * 

The signs and waminj^s wfere supposed to be more 
distinct and frequent, when the fate of the'ibighty on 
the earth was^tremUing in the balance. Accord- 
ingly, omens, which could not He mistaken, are said 
to have preceded the deaths oi -aU* the great men 
whose lives tovebeen particularly recorded by an- 
cient writers^ As part, therefore, of *the Idatoryof 
the opinions and feelings of the' day, those which were 
supposed to have indicated the approachiiig death 
of Alexander deseive'attentipn. . 

" Aristobuhis writes^ that;Apollodoitis, of Amphl- 
poUs, one of the jDompanions, had -been left benind 
to commathd the mQitary force under .Ma^^eus, th6 
satrap of Babylon. On Alexander's return from Mi- 
di^ he had been summonedto the camp^«and had wit- 
nesiSed the punishment of various satraptf. Alarmed 
by their fate^ he ^ent to consult his bother Peitha- 
goras, a diviner, who, by inspecting. the entrails of 
victim]^, could foiretel ititui^ events. — Peithagoras 
sent back to inqmre wholn he most dres^de^ and 
heard from his brother that it was the king himself 
and Hephsstion. ,The diviner .then con3ulted .the 
victims witkrespect to tfephaestion^ and, on finding 
the liver imperfect, informed his brother by a sealed 
letter that he need not be afraid of Hephsstion, who 
would soon be out of the way. Apollodorus received 
this letter aJt Ecbatana the ^^y before If ephaestion's 
death. Peithagoras then sacrificed concemmg Alex- 
ander, found the ^ame imperfection in the liver, and 
transmitted the information to his .brother. He, to 
prove his loyalty, showed the letter to Alexandert 
who commended his openness, and on thriving at 
Babylon, asked Pe|thag(Nras what the inauspicious 
omen was. The diviner replied that it was the ab- 
sence of ;he head of the liver. The king then asked 
what this foreboded, and was honestly answered. 
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'some great misfortune/ Alexander,- so far fipom 
being angry with Peithagora«, treated him with 
greater consideration, because he had honestly told 
nim the truth. "^ Aristobulus writes, that he received 
this account from Peithagoras himself/* 

It is easy to remember' prophetical sayings after 
ihe event has taken place, and many Macedonians 
recalled to mind that Calanus took leave of all his 
friends but the king, whohi he ;8^d he was soon to 
see at Babylod. Such reports lose nothing by trans- 
mission ; we 0|i^t not therefore to be surprised that 
Cicero^ in his work on divination, asserts, as a well- 
known fact, that Calanus distinctly foretold the im- 
pending death of Alexancler. 

Numerocks embassies from Grecian states waited 
the king's arrival at Babylori; they were all eom- 
pliraehtary, and received . due honours* To them 
was .intrusted the care pf the trophies which Aerxes 
'had carried sni^y from Greece, and which the king 
ordered to be r^conveyed to the several cities whence 
they had been removed. . AHienaeus has quoted . a 
passage from Phylarphjis descriptive of the appear- 
ance of Alexander's court on public days, which, in 
the absence of better authority, I introduce here. 

" The golden/ plane-trees, the vine of ptn^ gold 
loaded with clusters of emeralds, Indian carbundes» 
and other invaluable ffems, under which the kings of 
Peivia used to sit and give audience, were not equal 
in value to the sum of Alexander's expenses for one 
day. His tent contained a hundred conches^ and 
was su{p)ited by eight columns of solid cold. Over- 
head was stretched cloth of gold Wrou^t with va- 
rious devices, andexpiuided so as to cover the whole 
ceiling. Within, in a semicircle, stood ^r^ hun« 
dred Penians, bearing. lances adorned witji pome- 
granates. Their dress was purpleandelrange. Next 
to Hiese were drawn up a thousand «rchersy partly 
clothed in flame-coloured and partly in scarlet 
dresses. Many of these wore azure-coloured gashes 
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In front of these w^re 'arrangecl five hundred Mace> 
donian Argyraspi^es. i In the middle of the, tent was 
placed a golden throne, on Which Alexander sal and 
gave audience, while the great officers of the guard 
Blood behind andoneithprsideofhim. The- tent on 
the outHide was encircled by .the elephants. drawu up 
in orderi and by a thquebi^ Macedoiiians in their 
native dreas. BeyOpd these were arrange^ the Per- 
sian enard of ten tnousand men, and the five hundred 
courtiers allowed to wear purple robe^. i But out of 
this crowd of frimds efnd attendants, no one dared 
to approach, near to AlcK^iider, so great was the 
m^esty'withwhichiie was Hurroimdedi" ' 

But neither tile homage of suppliant nations nor 
the pomp and magnificence of his court could diTert 
the active mind of Alexander from useful project*. 
He sent Argffiiis with a band of shipwrights to the 
shores of the Caspian Sea with orders'.lo cut. limber 
in the Jlyrcanian fbrests, and to build ships on the 
plan of the Grecian war Vessel^ :' for he w^is anxious 
td discover withwhat sea die Caspian, communicated. 
The Greek ptiilosophers, reasoning from analogy, 
had not given creait to Herodotus concerning its 
alleged ieolation. Nor waa their skepticism blame- 
able, Herodotus wrote only, from repgrti andashis 
ac90unt of the nvers that flow into Uiat sea is grossly 
erroneous, his accuracy respecting the sea itself can 
be regarded only as casual. The. narrow outleta 
that connect the Mseotic withvflie Propontis, the Pro- 
pontis with the Euxine, the Euxine with tiie Medi- 
terranean, and the Mediterranean with the Atlantic, 
had prepared them to expect a similar outlet in the 
Caspian. They would not, therefore, without a care- 
fu] mvesligation of eve:y creek on its coast, allow 
the anonialy of an inland sea, that did not communi- 
cate with the circumambient ocean. Alexander did 
not live tohearof the success of his ^ans, but Seleu- 
CUB carried them into execution, and a fleet under 
fail admiral, Pjitroclefl, was employed to survey care- 
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Mlf tlfe sbores of the Csuipiaii. The dangers al* 
tendant on the i&vigationof that rude andboisteromi 
basin seem, hofrever* to iunre been too great for the 
eoorage of Patrocles. His pretended discoyeries of 
the months of the Oxhsi andJaxartes, and of a sooth 
east passage into th^lndian Ocean, ^ proofs that 
be never in- reality fbH&Wed his eommission, nor ex- 
*ainined the- shores* Had Alexander lived, the veil 
4>f darlness that enveloped those regions for thirteen 
centuries longer woold probabl^^ have been removed. 
. The Indian fleet, under Nearchus, had sailed from 
the great estojpry, np the Euphrates to Babjrlon. 
'Alexander, on his rettun to. Ecbatana,. found it 
th^, as well as two quinqneremes, four quadri- 
femes, twelve triremes, and thirty triaconters, which 
had arrived jfrom. the Mediterranean. The vessels 
had been talLen to ^ces m the Phceiiician coast, 
carried by land to ThapsaCns, reconstructed there, 
and navigated down the .Euphrates to Babylon. 
There he •ordered a- harbour large enough to ac« 
commodate a tiiousaad ships of war to be exca- 
vated on the banks of the Euphrates, and covered 
docks in proportion to be constructed. Sailors from 
all parts of the Mediterranean hurried .to man his 
fleet; anionic these the fishermen of the murex or 
purfde-fiih, on the PhoBnician coast, are particularly 
mentioned. Agents were sent to engage the most 
skilftd seainen, and to purchase the ablest rowers 
for his service. In a word, it was his intention to 
form on the £(usian and Babylonian coast a second 
Phcenicia— equal in wealth and population to the 
Syrian. 

He had fixed jxpaa Babylon for the. seat of em- 
pire, as the central spot between Egypt and the 
Mediterranean on one side, and the Indus and 
Eastern Ocean on the other. . The fertility of As- 
syria was boundless, and its revenues, in the time 
of Herodotus, formed a third- of the annual receipts 
of the Pendan kings.' But these had neglected the 
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interests of As83rria, and the ruined cities on the 
banks of the Tigris, described by Xenophon, attest 
the extent of desolation^ It was Alexander's policy 
to heal the wounds inflidted by them» and to restore 
Assyria to her ancient supremacy. But^iSefore this 
could be done efTectually, and an uni^strained cohh 
munication opened between the provinces of the 
south-iwestem empire, it was necessary to rtdace 
the Arabs to subjection. Their position to the west 
of Babylonia made incursions into tlte province 
easy, and their command of the course of the Eu- 
phrates.enabled them to exadt ruinous, sums fnkn 
the merchants navigating" that river. His plan for 
their subjugation was, for the fleet to cire^nnnatigate 
the Arabian peninsula, and its motions to be attended 
by, a land-foifee. Thirty oared galleys were sent 
successively to examine the southern shores of the 
Persian Gulf, aild to report the state of the Arabian 
qoast. Hiero, a ^ea-captain from Soli, ventured 
farthest. His orders h^d been to sail round into the 
Red Sea, until he arrive4 4n >^ttd vicmity of the 
Egyptian HerOopolis. But when he had coasted 
along the whole extent of the shore within the gulf, 
an4 doubled the formidable cape now called Ras 
Musendoon, his heart also failed him, va^ he ven- 
tured to announce to Alexander the greatness «f> 
the undertaking. 

But difficulties only stimiflated hhn» and ihe pre- 
parations for the departure of the great expeditkn 
w^re carried on without any cevsatton. Had it set 
out imder the c<>mmand of the king,' the ifeohaMlity 
is, that it would have proved successful^ The 
Arabs were not formidable in the afield; and an 
active land-force, supported by a large fleet, migii^ 
without enduring muchliardslup oir opposition, have 
made the circuit of the peninsula. The fertile 
spots between Muscat and^Mocha, and Mocha and 
Mecca, are numerous enou^gh to Ornish ample pro 
vision for an invading army; $^d firoia Mecca be 
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conld easily have transferred his troops, to the 
Egyptian shore, where the resources of the valley 
or the Nile were at his commant}. 

iElius G alius, who. invaded Arabia under the 
auspices of Augustus, found no resistance from the 
native^, and' during an eight months' campaign lost 
only seven soldiers by the e;iemy's weapons. Nor 
is me boasted invincibility of the Arabs founded in 
truth. • Sha-Poor,'or SapOr, one of the greatest mo- 
narchs'of ^he Persig,n dynasty of Sassan, marched 
victoriously from 'Hirk, oit the western frontier o** 
Babyl6ni'a, to Gathreb or Medina, on the Arabian 
Gulf; and^'the great Nushirwaii eompletted the con- 
quest of Arabia, and -compelled every sheii ^ind 
saladih withihthe peninsula to acknowledge him as 
their head. It cannot therefore be supposed that 
Alexander's activity, forethought, and prudence, in 
proportioning the means to the end, could in the 
common course of calculation have failed. PrbbA- 
bly also, as the expedition was to partake of the 
character of a voyage bf discovery- as well as . of 
conqueiSt, the Isheiks would have soon discovered 
that resistance would only irritate, and cause the 
conqueror to delay his Course and exterminate, while 
a ready submission would save the inhabitants from 
all molestation, save the transmission through their 
territories of the travelling force. 

"While fh6 preparations were still continued, the 
king turned his attention to the canals and irriga- 
tion oi Assyria. ^ To the west or south-west of 
Babylon was a long succession of large cavities or 
depressionis in the soil, into which the superfluous 
waters of the Euphrates could be turned in the sea- 
son of the floods; These cavities were . supposed 
to have been the works of former Apsjrrian kings, 
and were equal in extent to an inland sea. The 
canal vrhich connected the Euphrates with these 
reservoirs wa^ called th^ Pallacopas ; its upper end 
being in the right bank of the great river, about 
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thirty'Six miles abov^ Babylon. The ent^^ance into 
the Pallacopas was opened dudng the fioodd, in 
order to relieve the hanks near and below 3abylon 
from paH of the pressure of the waters ( but lyhen 
the floods subsided) it was. necessary again to ob- 
struct the entrance^ and to prevent the water in its 
fertilizing state from escaping into the lakes. It 
waseasy to cut the bank, and admit i;he 'flood waters 
Into the Palla'copas, and . thence intb the .great 
basins; but it was an Herculean task to repair Uie 
breach, and compel the Euphrates to resume its or- 
dinary channel. The satrap of Assyria had every 
year to employ 10,'000 mejo, fc)): three Atonths, in the 
work of obstruction. Alexander sailed, up the Ea* 
phrateS) and examining' the moutii of the PallacopaSt 
found it impossible to remedy the evil at the point 
where the cut- was annually made, as the whole 
soil in the^ vicinity was ffiratelly and alluvial, and 
almost defied the task of obstruction; but on ex- 
amining 'the bsnk higher up the. stream, he fqund^ 
about four miles from ^ ancient place, a spot 
where the bank below fh& surface was rocky. 
Here he ordered a new ehaiknel to be excavated, 
which might, with oompar«tive ease, be obstructed 
in the proper season* 

As the spring floods had already commeVtced,.he 
sailed down the Pallacopas into the lakes. On 
arriving at ^be foot of the hills, below which in 
after-ages the Arabs built Cufa, he fixed on the site 
c^ thr last Alexan^a founded by him. It is sup- 
posed to have been the Hira of a later peiiod. 

Thence ha sailed back towards Babylon^ pleased 
tiiat he had thus escaped the misfortune foretold by 
the Chald(eaa seers. The lakes on which he was 
tailing were studded with small islands^ many of 
which were crowiied with the sepulchres of the 
ancient kings of Assyria. As he was steering his 
own vessel between those islets, the broad-brimmed 
hat, which he wore as a protection against the heati 
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«nd round which the royal diadem or band was 
wreathed, was blown oveifooard by a violent g^t 
of wind. The hat fell into the wateV; but the dia- 
dem, being lighttsr^ ws^ carried by the wind into 
some tall reeSs that grew around one of the royal 
tombs. -A sailor -swam ashore^ recovered the aia^ 
dem, and, in order to preserve it dry while he was 
swimming back, placed it .on his head. For this 
p^sumption, according to. Aristobulus, the man, 
who was a Phoeliieian satior, received .a flogging; 
according to others, teho^were more anxious for an 
antithetical sentence4han for the tmlh, he received 
a Ijjalent for his good senr^ce, and death for his pre^ 
sumption. According to a third ^account, the re- 
eoverer of the' diadem was Seleucus, whose future 
greatness, as the most jMiwerful of the successors 
of Alexander, "Was .thus indicated. These various 
accoimts prove that thd. incident at the- time was 
looked upo9 as a' trifle, and that, after Alexandei!s 
death) the su|)erstitious narrated it according to 
their own fancies. ^ 

At Babylon Alexander found Peuc^stas, who had 
brought 30,000 Persian recruits and a considerable 
force of Tapeiri and Coasaei, whom the Persians 
represented as their most warlike neighliours. 
These were not incorporated with the already ex- 
isting Persian force, but formed into a separate 
body. The lowest division of this new phalanx 
was called a decade, although it contained sixteen 
individuals, of whom twelve were Persians. The 
front and rear men were Macedonians, with an in* 
creased pay; as were the two officers ansVerinff to 
the modem sergeants, whose* duty it was to drill 
and discipline the division. The superior officeis 
of this new coips were all Macedonians, so that its 
establishment must have caused an immense pro- 
motion among them. It is curious that, while the 
four Macedomans bore the arms of the Greek heavv- 
armed infantry, the twelve Persians were parthr 
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anned ^th bows and partly with darts. This new 
force appears to have beeii adifiirably. adapted for 
the service which the anny had to expect in itn 
march round Arabia. 

The naval preparations were carried on without 
intermission. CVpress-trees, the only ^hip-timber 
on the baid&s of the Euphrates, were cut down, and 
new ships constructed. iPhe .rowers and pilots 
were exercised daily, and prizes awarded for su- 
t)erior activity and skill in the management of the 
vessels. > , 

Ambassadors from southern Greece now came to 
present Alexander with golden crowns ) abd th^se, 
on advancing to his presence, appeared in the sacred 
garlands, which were never worn by deputies, ex- 
cept when commissioned to consult oracles, or to 
carry gifts to tne shrines of distant deities. But 
while- 'these servile repuUic^ns hailed him w'tH 
divine honours — while tiie ^bravest and best disci- 
plined' army on the face o( the earth loved him as 
their leader and revered Mm as their king — ^while 
his newly-created fleet was furrowing ^vith un- 
wonted keels the bosom of the Euphrates, and pre- 
paring to spread its sails on seas unknown — while 
ne was anticipating the fulfilment of his early 
dreams of becoming the master of the gold, the 
aromatics, the myrrh, and the frankincense of the 
hitherto untouched Sabaea, and of compelling the 
sons of the desert to add a third god to their scanty 
Pantheon— while he was preparing to forge the last 
link of the golden chain which was to bind together 
his subjects on the Indus, the Tigris, and the Nile, 
by the strong ties of mutual advantages — the scene 
was suddenly changed, and he was cut down in the 
prime of life, in the height of his glory, and \ti the 
middle of his vast projects. 

^ And perhaps," says Airian, "it was better thus 
to depart, to the extreme regret of all men, while 
his glory was unstained, and before he was over- 
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taken bj those calamities to which mortijs are ex- 
posed, and on account of which Solon advised 
Croesus to consider the end of 'life^ and to pro- 
nounce no man happy on this side of the grave." 

A few days before his last illness, he was busily 
employed in superintending the formatioif of his 
new corps. The tent, which was his favourite re- 
BidjBnce, wfts erected' on the plain ; and in front was 
placed tiie. throne, whence he co^d inspect the pro- 
ceedings. In the' course of th6 day he retired tO 
quench his thirst, and was attended by all the great 
officers, who left the thrcme imderthe sole care of 
the eunuchs of the palace. An obscure Greek, who 
was oil' th^ field, seeing the throtfe send the seats on 
both sides empty, withJthe eunuchs standing in 
rows behind, walked up, and deliberately seated 
himself upon the throne. The eunuchs, it appears, 
were pftevented by the etiquette Of the Persian 
court from disturbing the inthider, but they raised 
B lojid cry of lamentation^ tore their garments, beat 
their breasts and foreheads, and showed other signs 
of grief, as if some great misfortune had belallen 
them. The event was judged to be highly im- 
portant, and the intruder was put to the loiture in 
order to discover whether he had accomplices or 
not in this overt act of treason, — for sucti it was 
considered to be by all the Persians of the court. 
But the only answer which they could extract from 
the unhappy man was, that he had acted most un- 
intentionally, and without any ulterior views. This 
'confession, in tiie opinion of the diviners, gave a 
more fatal con^)lexion to the omen. Without a 
knowledge of eastern customs, it would have been 
impossible to discover why so much importanoe 
was paid to a trifliiig occurrence ; but the following 
passage from the emperor Baber's autobiography 
will illustrate this and other 'obscure points of 
eastern history. 

^ It is a singular tustom in the history of Bengal 
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that there is little of hereditary desceut in sueces* 
sion to the sovereignty. There is a throne allotted 
for the king, there is in like manner ^, seat<or Bta- 
tion assigned for^sach of the amirs, vaa^, and sob- 
dars. It is that. throne and these stations alone 
which engage the reverence of the people of Ben« 
gal. A set of dep^ndalhts, servants, and attendant's 
are annexed to^ach*of these -Situations ; when the 
king wishes to dismiss or apii>dii^t any person, who- 
soever is placed in the seat of the one dismissed is 
immediately attended and obeyed by the whole es- 
tablishment of dependants, servants, and retainera 
annexed to the. seat which he occupies; nay, 
this rule obtains even as to the royal throne itseli ; 
whoever kills the king ^d succeeds in placing him- 
self on thai throne is' immkediately acknowledged as 
king. All the amtrs, vazirs, itoldiers, and peasants 
instantly obey^ and sul^mit to him, and consider him 
as much their sovereign as they did their former 
prince, and obey his orders as implicitly. The 
people of Bengal say, 'We are faitMil to the 
throne; whoever fills the throne we are obedient 
and true to it.*" 

To this passage the editor of Baber adds the fol- 
lowing note : " Strange as thiii custom may seeni» 
a similar one prevailed down to a very late period 
in Malabar. There was a jubilee every twelve 
years in the Samorin^s country, and any one who 
^ succeeded in forcing his way throuffh^he Samorin^s 
guards and slew him, reigned in nis stead. The 
attempt was made in 1695, and again a few yean 
ago, but without success." 

The Persians and Medes were not Hindoos, but 
seem to have adopted many ceremonies from the 
Assyrians, who were a. connate people with the 
Egyptians and Indians. This doctrine of obedience 
to the throne had b^en established for the safety of 
the great body of the nation during civil contests. 
It furnished a valid excuse for obeying the king de 
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faA:io^ without inquiring into his title e2e jure. But 
the ,vei7 principle adopted to ensure the national 
tranquillity becime one great eause of civil wars. 
For when any bold adventurer succeeded in gather- 
inga sufficient number of marauders, bandits, and 
outcasts not troubled with any conscientious scru- 
{des on the si]^bject of passive obedience, he boldly - 
claimed the ihronet a^cl success formed the best of 
titles. 

The chance of battle might prove fatal to the 
reigning monarch, and thus at once convert the 
loyal troops into a band of rebels. . The Persians 
under Cyrus the .Younger did not salute him as 
k^ig, until they had witnelssed the defeat of the 
royal army ; although Cyrus had long before claimed 
the crown, because he was a better man than his 
brother. 

The assassination of Darius by Bessus and his 
accomplices must be referred to the same principle. 
By the murder of his sovereign, Bessui^ transferred 
his rights to himself. But had Darius fallen alive 
into me hands of Alexander, they would have de- 
volved upon the captor. 

Many battles in the East have been lost in con- 
sequence, of this feeling. Mahmoud of Grhisni 
gamed the battle which opened India to his army, 
because the elephant of his victorious opponent 
became unruly and bore the rajah off the field. 
And Dara, a descendant of the same Baber from 
whom we derive the knowledge of this feeling, lost 
the tlurone of Delhi, because in the battle which se- 
cured the crown to his brother Aurungzebe he hap- 
pened to dismount from his elephant in the heat of 
the contest. 

From this digrefssion we may form some opinion 
of the reasons which induced the Persians to treat 
with such severity the diance-occupant of the royal 
«eat of Alexander. 

Previous to setting out on the Arabian expedi- 
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tioii, the king, luscarding to his usual practioey of> 
lered a splendid sacrilfice for. Its ^uccesiT; wine and 
Tictims were distributed anumg the divisions and 
subdivisions of the army^ and the great officers 
were entertained niagnifieentiy by the monarcli him- 
self. The wine circSated freely vntil the night was 
far spent ; the king tlien rose and was retiring to 
his tent, when Medius, the Thesssdian, who, since 
the death of Hephaostion and the departure of Cra- 
terus, had most personal influence with him, be- 
sought him to vi^ithis lodgings, where he would 
find a pleasant party assembled. For what fol- 
lowed Arriai) has copied the Royal Diary, in which 
the movements and health of the king were made 
known to the public. It forms the most ancient se- 
ries of bulletins on record, and is here presented to 
the reader, reduced from the indirect to the direct 
form. ' 

^ The king banqueted and drank wine with M»- 
dhis ; he then rose from table, bathed, and slept. 

*^ He again dined vrith Medius, aisd drank till kte 
at mght; on rising from the table he bathed, and 
after bathing, ate a little, and cdept there, for he was 
now in a fever. 

*^ He was carried on a couch to the place of sa- 
crifice, and sacriiiced accordmg to his daily custom. 
After finishing the service, he lay down in the pub- 
lic room until it- was dark. During the day he gave 
orders to the leaders ponceming the mairch and 
voyage; the land-forces were told to be ready to 
commence their march on the fourtti, a^d.the fieet* 
which he proposed to aecompany, to sail on the 
fifth day. He was then conveyed in a litter to the 
river side, where he was placed on board a ve^mAq 
and ferried across into the park. There he ag)aji 
bathed and wetit to^ rest. 

" Next day he bathed and ofibred the usual sacii- 
fices ; he then returned to his chanaber, where he 
lay down and conversed with Medius* (Meis wem 
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given to the generals to attend him next morning 
After this he. dined sparingly, and was carried back 
to his chamber. During the whole of this night, 
for the first time, there was no intermission of fever. 

** Next day h6 bathed and sacnSced, then gave 
olrdcrs to Nearchus and the oUier leaders to be ready 
to sftil on the third day. 

" Next day he bathed again, offered the appointed 
sacrifices, and, finished the -service; and although 
there was no remission in the violence of the fever, 
he yet called in the leaders and ordered them to 
have ev^ry thing in readiness for the departure of 
the fleet. In the evening he bathed, and after bath- 
uig was very iU. \ 

" Next day he was removed to the house <5lose to 
the great swimming-bath, where he offered the ap- 
pointed sacrifices. Dl as he was, he called in the 
principal officers, and gave orders about the expe- 
dition; 

" On the following day it was not without diffi- 
culty that he ^as carried to the altar and offered the 
sacrifice ; he would nevertheless give farther orders 
to the great officers concerning the Voyage. 

" Next day, although extremely iU, he offered the 
appointed sacrifices, and ordered the generals to re- 
main assembled in the court, and the chiliarchs and 
the pentacosiarchs in front of the gates. Being 
now dangerously ill, he was carried from the park 
into the palace ; when the generals entered, he knew 
them, but said nothing, as he was speechless. The 
fever was very violent dqring the night. 

" And the following day and night. 

** And the following day." 

This was the account written in the Royal Diary : 
** Upon this," continues Arriaih," the soldiers became 
eager to see him ; some to see him once more alive, 
others because it was reported that he was already 
dead, and a suspicion had arisen that his death was 
concealed by the chief officers of the guard— Kut 
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the majority, as I think, from sorroT^ and anxiety 
for their kingr ; they therefore forced their way into 
his chamber. Vs the men passed his couch in suc- 
cession, he, although speechless, greeted them in^- 
vidually, by raisin? his head with difficulty aiid by 
the expression of his eyes.** 

" Moreover^** according to the Royal Diary, ** Pel- 
thon, Attalus, Demophon, Peucestas, Cleomenes, 
Menidas, and Seleueus, slept in the temple of Se- 
rapis, and asked the god if it yrQvld. be desirable and 
better for Alexander to be conveyed to the temple, 
and to supplicate the god and be healed by him; 
but the answer from the god forbade his rerooral, 
declaring that it would be better for him to remam 
where he was. The Companions reported this an- 
swer, and Alexander not long after expired, as if» 
under all circumstances, that were the better fate.** 

The account given by Ptolemy^ and Aristobulus 
does not essentiadly differ from this. According to 
some writers^ his friends asked him to whom he be- 
queathed the empire, aend he answered "to the 
strongest ;** accortling to others, he added, " that he 
foresaw a bloody competition at his funeral games,** 
' These extracts from Arrian contain aB that can 
be regarded as authentic respecting the last illness 
and death of Alexander; for Plutarch, who has 
given a version of the Royal Diaries, agreeing m 
most points witii the above, has most unfairiy sup- 
pressed every notice of the impending eiq)edition, 
in order to make his readers believe that the great 
man, whose life he was recording, had latteriy lost 
all vigour of mind and energy of character, and be- 
come the abject slave of intemperance and siiper* 
stition. ^ ^ 

The fever to which he fell a victim was probably 
contracted in his Visit to the marshes ; and the thirst 
which compelled him on a public da^ to quit his mi- 
litary duties, proves that it was raging in his veins 
before it absolutely overcame him. The ezertioiiA 
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at the public banquet, and the protracted drinking ai 
the house of Medins, musjt have seriously increased 
the disease. Strongtnen, like Alexander, have often 
warded off attacks of illness by increased excite- 
ment, but if this fail to produce the desired effect, 
the reaction is terrible. It is curious that no phy* 
sician is mentioned. The king seems to have trusted 
to two simple remedies, — al^tinence and bathing. 
His removal to the summer-house, close to the large 
cold bath, shows how much he cmifided in the lat- 
ter remedy. But the extraordinary fatigues which 
he had undergone, the exposure within the last 
three years to the rains of toe Punjab, the marshes 
of the Indus, the burning sands of Gedrosia, the hot 
Tapours of Susiana, the frost and snow of Mount 
Zagrees, and the marsh miasma of the Babylonian 
lakes, proved too much even for his iron constitu^- 
tion. The numerous wounds by which his body 
had been perforated, and especially the seiious in- 
jury to the lungs from the Mallian urrow, must have 
in some degree impaired the- vital functions, and en- 
feebled the powers of healthy roaction. 

Under such^ disadvantages we must admire the un- 
conquered will, the unflinching sp«rit with which he 
bote up against the ravages of the disease, his res(^ 
lute performance of his religious duties, and the re- 
gular discharge of his royal and military functions. 
On the ninth day, when he was carried to the palace, 
and all the officers down to the commanders of five 
hundred were commanded to attend, it was evidently 
his intention to have taken leave and given hia last 
orders; but nature failed, ^tnd he was unable to ex- 
press his wishes when the generals were admitted. 
The report, therefore, of his having bequeathed the 
empire to the strongest is probably either an inven- 
tion, or an inference from previous conversations, in 
which he might have foretold the natural conse- 
quences of his premature death. 

The sleeping of the officers in the temple of Se« 
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rapis, is a curious fact in the history of superstitiGn. 
It proves that Serapis was an Assyrian god, whom 
the first Ptolemy must have well known, and tiiiis 
utterly subverts the account preferrtd by Tacitus, of 
the introduction of the worship of Serapis into Egypt, 
That most felicitous painter of the darker traits of 
human nature,, and unrivalled master in the art of 
hinting more than he aflSrms, is a gross perverterof 
the truth, wlienever he ventures on the subject of 
Eastern antiquities. 

Strabo furnishes us with the best explanation of 
the conduct of the great (^cers, and of their mo- 
tives for sleeping in the temple of Serapis. " Cano- 
pus possesses the temple of Serapis, that is honoured 
with great reverence and distinguished for its heal- 
ing powers. The most respectable characters be- 
lieve this, and sleep in the temple either for them- 
selves or for their friends. Some historians give an 
accouni of the cures, others of the oracles.'' In 
these few words we see why the friends slept there, 
and why they were anxious to carry their beloved 
sovereign thither. 

But as many readers may be surprised to hear 
that Alexander died, in the course of nature, of a 
regular marsh fever, and that neither poison nor the 
cup of Hercules proved fatal to him, I add, for their 
satisfaction, the following paragraph from Arrian. 

** I know that many other accounts have been 
written concerning the death of Alexander — ^that ho 
died of poison sent by Antipater, and prepared by 
Aristotle, who since tile death of Calisthenes was 
afraid of him ; that Cassander carried this, accord- 
ing to some, in the hoof of a mule (for even this 
absurdity has been recorded); that lollas, the 
younger brother of Cassander, administered it, as 
he was the royal cupbearer, and had a short time be- 
fore been aggrieved by Alexander ; that Medius, the 
friend of loflas, was an accomplice, and persuaded 
the king to join the revellers ; and that on draining^ 
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Ihe cup, he was instantly seized with sharp pangs— 
and quitted the party. One writer has even been 
graceless enough to affirm, that Alexander, on dis- 
covering that his illness was likely to prove fatal, 
rushed out with the intention of throwing himself 
into the Euphrates, that his disappearance might in- 
cline men to believe his divine descent and superna- 
tural departure— -that while he was quitting the pa- 
lace clandestinely he was discovered by Roxana, and 
prevented ; ^d that he then lamented ivith a sigh, 
* that she grudged him the eternal honour of being es- 
teemed a god* I have noticed these reports, not be- 
cause they are credible, but fiom a wish to show 
that I am not ignorant of them." 
' " Alexander," continues Arrian, " died in the hun- 
dred and fourteenth Ol3rmpiad, \^en Ilegesias was 
archon at Athens (about midsummer, B. C. 323) 
He lived, according to Aristobulus, thirty-two years 
.and eight months, of which he reigned twelve years 
and eight months. In bod3r he was most handsome, 
most indefatigable, most active ; in mind most manly, 
- most ambitious of glory, most enterprising, and most 
religious. In sensual pleasures he was most tempe* 
rate, and of mental excitements insatiable of praise 
alone. Most sagacious in discovering the proper 
•measures while yet enveloped in darkness, and most 
• felicitous in inferring the probable from the apparent. 
In arraying, arming, and marshalling armies, most 
skilful. In raising the soldiers' courage, filling them 
witii hopes of victory, and dispelling their fears by 
•his own undaunted bearing, most chivsdrous. In 
doubtful enterprises most daring. In wresting ad- 
vantages firom enemies and anticipating even their 
suspicions of his measures most successful. In 
fulfilling his own engagements most faithful. In 
guarding against being overreached by others most 
cautious. In his own personal expenses most fru- 
gal, but in munificence to others most unsparing. 

** If, then, he erred from quickness of temper and 
i,— G g 
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the influenceof anger, daod if he loved the dierplay Of 
barbarian pride and spleiidour, I regard not these as 
serious offences ; for, in eandour, we ought to take 
into consideration his youth, his perpetual success, 
and ihe influence of those men who court the society 
of kings, not for virtuous purposes, but to minister 
to their pleasures and to conrupt their principles. 
On Hbe other hand, Alexander is the omv ancient 
king who, from the native goodness of nis heart» 
showed a deep repentance fo(r his misdeeds. Most 
princes, even when conscious of guilt, foolishly at- 
tempt to conceal their crimes, by clefendin|f them as 
rightly done. The only atonement for misdeeds is 
the acknowledgment of the offender, and the public 
display of repentance. Injuries are the less keenly 
felt by the sufferers, and hopes are entertained that 
he who shows sorrow for the past will not be guilty 
of similar offences in future. Neither do I esteem 
his claim to divine origin as a serious offence, 
as perhaps it was only a device, to ensure due re- 
spect from his subjects. Minos, iBacus, and Rhadair 
manthus were never accused of offensive pride, bs- 
cause men of old referred their origin to Jimiter : no 
more were Theseus and Ion, the reputed sons of 
Neptune and ApoUo. Yet Alexander was surely not 
a less illustrious king than these. I regard the Per- 
sian dress also as only a device to prevent the bar- 
barians from regarding their king as a foreigner in 
all respects, and to mow the Macedomans Hiat he 
possessed a refuge from their military asperity and 
msolence. For the same reason he mixed the Per- 
sian body-guards with the Macedonian infantry, and 
their nobility with his o%n select cavalry. Even his 
convivial parties, as Aristobulus writes, were not 
prolonged for the sake of ^e wine, of which he 
drank Uttle, but for the sak^ of enjoying social con- 
verse with his friends. 

^Let him,'* concludes Arrian, ^who wouid y^Oafy 
Alexander, not select a few bluneworthy acts, but 
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earn np all his ffreai deeds and qualities, and thea 
consider who and what he himself ia who would thus 
abuse the man who attained the pinnacle of human 
fdicity — who was the undisputed monarch of botii 
contiueutB — and wtose name has pervaded the whole 
of the earth. Let Mm consider uese thinss — espe- 
ciallf if he he of no consideration, a labourer ia 
trifles, and yet miahle property to arran^ even them. 
There did not, as I believe, hi that age erist the na- 
tion, the city, nor the individual, whom the jiame of 
Alexander had not reached. My own opinion, there- 
Sbre,I will profess, that not without especial purpose 
of the Dei^ such a man was given to^the world, to 
irtiora none has ever r^t been equal." ~ 
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